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HERE is a science of which the more it is studied the less 

there is known ; a science, consequently, which is the gift 
of nature in certain places, like the faculty of producing the 
finer wines. It resembles poetry, in that its possessors are born 
and not made; and woodcocks, in as much as the quantity is 
not increasable by human art. This science is Political Eco- 
nomy; and the limit to which it is confined, is the Tory side 
of the House of Commons. 

Such at least is the account given by the owners, whenever 
they can be induced to lay aside the modesty with which, 
like the saints in scripture, they request to be informed when 
they ever exercised the science at all. Betrayed by their 
humility into the most graceful of mistakes, they require to be 
forced into the acknowledgment, that in the least of the ques- 
tions which they have been in the habit of determining, they 
were innocently political economists. 

Many are the reasons which have led such well-meaning 
individuals into a dislike of any political economy but their 
own. One of the most prominent was always, a religious 
scruple; and great must be their mental consolation, when 
they are informed by a theologian who has since become an 
archbishop, that there is no necessary connexion between in- 
fidelity and any portion of the science of exchanges. 

There is in truth no more fatal symptom for the complex system 
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of ignorance and wrong which appears to be just now tottering 
to its decease, than the impossibility under which the enemy 
has laboured, of preventing the advance of knowledge into the 
very fortresses of his strength. Vestra omnia implevimus has 
become a lawful boast, when Oxford teaches political economy, 
and mitred heads are among the prophets. The common foe 
must fall, because his own recruits are taught it is for their 
good that he should end. He will die off, like the grosses per- 
rugues of our ancestors, because no efficient number of indivi- 
duals will feel interested in the continuation of the species. 

That a University, and one not considered as the most for- 
ward in the cultivation of modern discoveries, should have pro- 
duced an endowment so liberal and so well directed to the 
attainment of its object as the Drummond Professorship of 
Political Economy, and should further have been so fortunate 
in two of the earliest occupants,—is perhaps a proof, and a 
consequence, of the efficacy of the brilliant and well-directed 
sarcasm, which represented academiical institutions as given to 
perform the office, like moored hulks, of marking the velocity 
of the passing stream. That such things were, is not for denial 
now ; that they should in any degree have ceased to be, is 
honourable at once to the reprover and reproyed. 

The Professor of Political Economy at Oxford is bound, 
under the directions of the enlightened founder, to publish at 
least one Lecture every year; and he has gone beyond the bond 
to the extent of eight. Open but the way to honourable dis- 
tinction,—set a man upon a hill and let him know that the 
world’s eyes are on him to determine that he was a fool because 
he could not, or a knave because he would not, do something 
great and splendidly useful to the community,—and neither 
port nor prejudice will keep down the energies of the individuals 
who will present themselves for the discharge of duty. The 
danger is, of a man’s being appointed to do nothing, with half 
a dozen others to do it for him. This last is the ingenious 
invention, by which office, lay and ecclesiastical, becomes a 
sinecure. 

In the brief Preface to the Lectures, the author protests 
against the irreligious fallacy ; which, it cannot be uncharitable 
to conclude, he considered as in some sort indigenous to the 
soil. And the same subject is entered on, in the body of the 
Lectures. 


‘It has been my first object, to combat the prevailing prejudices 
against the study ; and especially those which represent it as unfavour- 
able to Religion. Convinced as I am, that the world, as it always in 
fact has been governed by political economists of some kind, must 
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ultimately be under the guidance of such as have systematically applied 
themselves to the science, I could not but regard it as a point of pri- 
mary importance, to remove the impression existing in the minds of 
many, both of the friends and the adversaries of Christianity, as to the 
hostility between that and the conclusions of Political Economy.’ 

‘It was indeed, in great measure, this feeling, that induced me to 
offer myself as a candidate for the Professorship. 1 considered my- 
self, in this, to be contributing, as far as lay in me, to second what 
has been done by the University of Oxford, towards counteracting the 
false and dangerous impressions to which | have alluded.’ 

* By accepting the endowment of a Professorship of Political Eco- 
nomy, the University may be regarded as having borne her public 
testimony against that prejudice ; and as having thus rendered an 
important service to the public, independently of the direct benefits 
resulting from the cultivation of the science. And subsequently, in 
appointing to the Professorship one of her members, who is not only 
professionally devoted to the Ministry of the Gospel, but whom she 
has judged worthy (in the office of Bampton Lecturer, and three 
times in that of Select Preacher) to offer religious instruction to an 
academical audience, she has implied the full conviction of a Body 
which is above all suspicion of indifference to Christianity, that there 
is at least no discordancy between that and the pursuits of the poli- 
tical economist. However slender may be my qualifications in the 
science, (a science which no one, I conceive, has as yet fully mastered,) 
the University has at least testified, in the appointment, the most 
complete dissent from the notion, that the studies of Political Economy 
and of Theology are unfriendly to each other.’—Preface, p. vi. 

‘ That Political Economy should have been complained of as hostile 
to Religion, will probably be regarded a century hence (should the fact 
be then on record) with the same wonder, almost approaching to incre- 
dulity, ‘with which we of the present day hear of men sincerely 
opposing, on religious grounds, the Copernican system. But till the 
advocates of Christianity shall have become universally much better 
acquainted with the true character of their religion, than, universally, 
they have ever yet been, we must always expect that every branch of 
study, every scientific theory, that is brought into notice, will be as- 
sailed on religious grounds, by those who either have not studied, the 
subject, or who are incompetent judges of it; or again, who are ad- 
dressing themselves to such persons as are so circumstanced, and wish 
to excite and to take advantage of the passions of the ignorant.’—p. 29. 


The First Lecture is on the meaning and objects of Political 
Economy. The objections to the name, are not particularly 
fortunate ; especially as it is stated to be ‘ too late to think of 
changing it.’ Geometry, in its origin, evidently meant land- 
surveying ; and it is of [ittle consequence now, what it meant, 
except as it may assist in the examination of the way in which 
the intellect of man proceeded to the greater from the less. It 
is certain that no direct light is thrown on the nature of Geo- 
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metry, by the information that it meant land-surveying ; and 
equally little obscurity is likely to be shed on Political Eco- 
nomy, by defects in its derivation. But the derivation itself, is 
not so bad as is contended. The word ‘economy’ had long 
been used in other senses than that of ‘the regulation of daily 
expenditure ;’ nor is this the primary signification after all, which 
is that of ‘ keeping a house in order.’ Two ladies have contri- 
buted by instalments, the completest definition of Political 
Economy. Mrs. Hannah More says, ‘ A sound economy, is a 
‘sound understanding brought into action; it is calculation 
‘ realized ; it is the doctrine of proportion, reduced to practice ; 
‘ it is foreseeing consequences, and guarding against them ; it is 
‘expecting contingencies, and being prepared for them.’ And 
Mrs. Marcet adds, ‘ You need only extend your idea of the eco- 
‘nomy of a family to that of a whole~people—of a nation, and 
‘you will have some comprehension of the nature of political 
‘economy.’ 

But whatever be the name, the Professor is not disposed to 
give way on the merits of his science. 


‘ As for the vehement vituperation lavished on the study of Political 
Economy which you will be prepared to hear, though, of course, not 
to answer, I will only remark, that I think it on the whole no unfa- 
vourable sign. Invective is the natural resort either of those who 
are incapable of sound reasoning altogether, or are at a loss for argu- 
ments to suit their present purpose: supposing, that is, of course, 
in each case, as far as they are not withheld by gentlemanly or Christian 
feeling. In proportion therefore as any branch of study leads to 
important and useful results—in proportion as it gains ground in 
public estimation—in proportion as it tends to overthrow prevailing 
errors—in the same degree, it may be expected to call forth angry de- 
clamation from those who are trying to despise what they will not 
learn, and wedded to prejudices which they cannot defend. Galileo 
probably would have escaped persecution, if his discoveries could have 
been disproved, and his reasonings refuted. The same spirit which 
formerly consigned the too powerful disputant to the dungeon or the 
stake, is now, thank heaven, compelled to vent itself in railing ; which 
you need not more regard than the hiss of a serpent which has been 
deprived of its fangs.’—p. 16. 


He proceeds to notice the ‘complaint urged against writers 
on Political Economy for confining their attention to the subject 
of Wealth.’ And this, he says, ‘sounds very much like a com- 
plaint against mathematicians for treating merely of quantities ; 
or against grammatians for investigating no subject but lan- 
guage. But there is a broader ground than this. Wealth 
altogether, has been an ill-treated entity. There has beena 
plot against it, at all events from the days of Nimrod. What 
is wealth, but well-being ? ‘ In all time of our tribulation, in all 
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time of our wealth.’ It is true that in Political Economy the 
term is restricted to such formulas or incorporations of well- 
being, as may be secured, promoted, or attained, through the 
possession of those objects of desire which carry with them a 
generally admitted power of ministering to enjoyment, and as 
such may be made the subjects of exchange. But what is there 
that, directly or indirectly, is not affected from this source ? 
Is health ?—is poetry ?—is love ?—let a reward be offered for 
the discovery of any human good, which has not the possession 
of the means of bodily comfort, first or last, for an element. 
The answer of the opponents is only, that these things cannot 
be bought in the market by the ounce; but the real question 
is, whether the state of things which Political Economy con- 
cerns itself with, is not the basis of them all. Do the poor and 
miserable suffer least by Cholera? Have there been many poets 
in New Holland? Do Abelards abound in Patagonia? Isa 
good conscience peculiar to mendicity ? Does heroism flourish 
among paupers? Is religious hope the distinguishing attribute 
of savage life? There is clearly a combination in the wind ; 
and the whole is soluble on the recollection that the world is 
under the direction of two antagonist principles, the desire to 
keep, and the desire to take away. The past history of man- 
kind is in the main a history of the conquests of the latter prin- 
ciple ; and it is only in comparatively modern periods, that the 
other has made head against its antagonist with any marked 
success. The foreign and domestic policy of those who are 
styled the ancients, may be summed up in the maxims that 
every thing possible was to be taken by force from foreign 
nations, and ev ery thing produced by the industrious at home 
was for this purpose to ‘be at the service of the takers. These 
were the classical definitions of courage and patriotism ; and to 
this day they make great part of the stock in trade of that band 
of men leagued together to oppress, whom the country is in the 
act of endeavouring to throw from off its shoulders. Why will 
nobody re-write the Greek and Roman histories, and give us 
an insight into the Toryism of antiquity? The ignorance is 
awful. Respectable gentlemen, in and out of Parliament, sup- 
pose to this hour that the Agrarian Law was an attempt at 
the division of private property. Who has not been tavght to 
believe, that the Gracchi were seditious? Who knows any 
thing about the Catilinarian conspiracy, except that it was 
manifestly a plot in a green bag, and Cicero a Tory Secretary 
for the Home Department? What was the exact nature 
of the combination, which had the future Wellington of 
Rome, the youthful Cesar, among its connexions ! ? And 
what was the real merit of the bugbear, so eminently con- 
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servative and ministerial, on the subject of the Allobroges ? 
All that is ordinarily known of the whole question, is just such 
an approximation to the truth, as would be made by stating that 
in the year 1820, certain men, to wit one Thistlewood and others, 
of mere malice and at the simple instigation of the devil, did 
without any connexion whatever with old disputes, or popular 
grievances, or accumulated sense of wrongs, and _ principally 
with a view to overturn social order, combine and unite and 
actually propose and proceed, to kill and slay the purest, the 
kindest, the worthiest, and most excellent sét‘of ministers that 
any country had been blessed with within the memory of man. 
No person can fail to be conscious of the immense mass of mat- 
ter for the historian, which would lurk behind such a represent- 
ation as this, whatever might be the quantum of guilt and 
folly finally attributable to the individuals charged ; and just so 
much there must be behind the conspiracy of Catiline. Who, 
again, can tell any thing about the pretended conspiracy of the 
Bacchanalians; which is stated to have had above seven thousand 
members in Rome and other parts of Italy? In the general 
tone of the charges there is a strong resemblance to those 
brought against the early Christians. The speech of the Consul 
as given by Livy*, declares the association had political ob- 
jects. Multitudes of both sexes were imprisoned and put to 
death, on the evidence of a retired courtezan; the means 
by which the overthrow of the state had been pursued, 
being represented to have been, ‘false evidence, counterfeit 
seals, and forged wills.’ So irresistible was the tyranny, that 
the women were given up to their relations, with an intimation 
that they must be put to death. The speech of the Consul 
is a mass of Tory common places, and the whole charge 
bears every internal mark of ‘falsehood. The association 
must have been a kind of Corresponding Society ; having in 
view to upset the Pontifex Maximus, and roast the chickens 
in the sacred coops. Nothing but what we are all acquainted 
with under the name of‘ zeal for social order,’—2in other 
words the eagerness to defend against innovation some huge 
system of profitable wrong,—can present a cause adequate to 
the declared effect ; and the enactments to prevent the revival 
of the society, show the authors of the gagging-bills had not 
gone to school for nothing. The materials are confessedly scanty ; 
but if the Roman women were the Italian boy, there would be 
enough for Bow-Street to trace the authors of the crime. The 
Greek literature has long been a mine for digging up every 
kind of ancient abuse against the people. These, and 
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many more that might be adduced, are instances of the ob- 
scure though not absolutely impervious medium through which 
the present age views ancient history; and at the head of 
these illusions, is the great illusion of all, on wealth and poverty. 
Wealth was to be discreditable, unmanly, vituperate, because it 
was found greatly to indispose men to be active thieves. Poverty 
was to be held in honour, when it meant that kind of disen- 
gagement from worldly things, which makes an Arab of the 
desert ready to place his services at the disposal of any chief 
that proposes to rob a caravan. This is the sorry explanation, 
of the ancient theory of heroic poverty. 

The modern robber caste have no less objection to wealth 
than the ancient. They tolerate it only as they are to have the 
benefit. They know full well that the extension of the true 
principles of wealth and commerce has the strongest imagin- 
able tendency to put down the trade of war and crime which is 
theirs par ercellence. The ‘ fighting-cock’ principle which trains 
men to act against their fellows whenever the chiefs at home 
shall think other nations too free or happy for good example, 
would receive its death’s blow from such a spread of know- 
ledge. That there will never be another commercial war, is 
already assuming almost the power of an axiom; to the loss 
and horror of ‘ persons of sound principles’ throughout the 
world, 


‘ As for the latter part of the objection above noticed, that men are 
already too eager in the pursuit of wealth, and ought not to be en- 
couraged to make it an object of attention, the mistake on which it 
proceeds is one which you will meet with only in the young, (I mean, 
either in years, or in character,) and which you willreadily remove in the 
case of those who are even moderately intelligent and attentive. You 
may easily explain to them that Political Economy is not the art of 
enriching an individual, but-relates to Wealth generally ;—to that of a 
nation, and not to that of an individual, except in those cases where 
his acquisition of it goes to enrich the community. You may point 
out to them that wealth has no more necessary connexion with the 
vice of covetousness, than with the virtue of charity ; since it merely 
forms the subject-matter about which the one as well as the other of 
these is concerned: and that investigations relative to the nature, 
production, and distribution of wealth, have no greater connexion with 
sordid selfishness, than the inquiries of the chemist and the physiologist 
respecting the organs and the process of digestion and absorption of 
nutriment, have with gluttonous excess. And you may add, that indivi- 
duals the most destitute of systematic knowledge, and nations not only 
ignorant but comparatively poor, are at least as prone to avarice as 
any others. The Arabs are among the poorest, and the most covetous, 
of nations ; and most of those savage tribes, who have not even the 
use of money, are addicted to pilfering and plunder of every thing that 
is wealth to them.’—p. 25. 
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The same subject is found continued in the Second Lecture. 


“You will hear it said indeed, with undeniable truth, that wealth 
is not necessarily a benefit to the possessor. No more is liberty, or 
health, or strength, or learning. But again you will also meet with 
some who contend, that a poor country is more favourably situated 
for virtue than a rich one; and with others who, without going this 
length, maintain, that as with individuals, so with nations, a certain 
degree of wealth is desirable, but an excess, dangerous to the moral 
character. Either or both of these points, you may concede for the 
present ; i. e. waive the discussion of them, as far as regards the 
question concerning the importance of the study we are speaking of. 
For if it be granted that we are to dread as an evil the too great in- 
crease of national wealth, or, that wealth is altogether an evil ; still, 
it is not the less necessary to study the nature of wealth, its produc- 
tion, the causes that promote or impede its increase, and the laws 
which regulate its distribution. We should go to the fountain-head 
of the waters, whether we wish to spread them abundantly over our 
land, or to drain them entirely away, or to moderate and direct the 
irrigation. If wealth, or great wealth, be regarded as a disease, we 
should remember that bodily diseases are made the subject of labo- 
rious and minute inquiry by physicians, as necessary with a view to 
their prevention and cure. Formerly, nearly all practitioners recom- 
mended inoculation with small-pox ; though the practice had been 
much opposed at its first introduction ; now, they are almost unani- 
mous in preferring vaccination ; but in any stage of either of the con- 
troversies which arose respecting these modes of practice, a man 
would have been thought insane, who should have questioned the 
importance of studying the nature, symptoms, and effects of small- 
pox.’ 

‘ As for the doctrine itself, that national wealth is morally mischie- 
vous as introducing luxury, (in the worst sense of the word,) effemi- 
nacy, profligacy of manners, and depravation of principle, it has been 
inculeated in a loose declamatory way, by a great number of moral- 
ists, who have depicted in glowing colours the amiable simplicity of 
character, the manly firmness, and the purity of conduct, to be met 
with in nations that continue in primitive poverty; and the degene- 
racy that has ensued in those which have emerged from this state 
into one of comparative wealth. Almost all these writers furnish a 
strong confirmation of what has been just advanced ; viz. that whe- 
ther wealth be a good or an evil, or each, according to the amount of 
it—on any supposition, it is still no less a matter of importance to 
examine and carefully arrange the facts relating to the subject, and to 
reason accurately upon it, if we would avoid self-contradiction. For 
you will often find men declaiming on the evils consequent on wealth, 
and yet, in the next breath, condemning or applauding this or that 
measure, according to its supposed tendency to impoverish or to en- 
rich the country. You will find them not only readily accepting 
wealth themselves from any honourable source, and anxious to 
secure from poverty their children and all most dear to them; (for 
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this might be referred to the prevalence of passion over principle ;) 
but even offering up solemn prayers to heaven for the prosperity of 
their native country ; and contemplating with joy a flourishing con- 
dition of her agriculture, manufactures, or commerce ; in short, of 
the sources of her Wealth. Nor is even this the utmost point to which 
you will find some carry their inconsistency ; for you will meet with 
objections to Political Economy, (meaning thereby either some parti- 
cular doctrines maintained by this or that writer, or else, all systematic 
attention to the subject,) on the ground that it has for its object the 
increase of wealth, which is hurtful ; and again, that a country which 
is governed according to its principles, is likely to be impoverished by 
them. Now the most erroneous doctrines in Political Economy that 
ever were promulgated, (and very erroneous ones certainly have pre- 
vailed,) can hardly be chargeable with both these consequences. The 
same system cannot at once tend to make us rich, and also to make 
us poor. —p. 40. . 

‘ Many measures indeed have been advocated, which really tend to 
impoverish the country—many opposed, which tend to enrich it; but 
never, on those grounds. It has been always from their tendency 
being, at least professedly, understood to be the reverse. Much lavish 
expenditure again has often been recommended for inadequate ob- 
jects ; but always on the ground that the object was adequate. I 
never heard of any one, even of those who in theory deprecate the 
increase of national wealth as an evil, being consistent enough in 
practice to advocate any measure on the ground that it tends to 
destroy wealth, and for that express purpose ; or to oppose a-measure 
on the ground that it will too much enrich the country. The fact is, the 
declaimers against wealth are, by their own shewing, mere declaimers, 
and nothing more ; who, rather than say nothing, will say what mili- 
tates against their own conclusions. They recommend or oppose mea- 
sures, as conducive, or as adverse, to national wealth: and then if 
their arguments are tried by the test of well-established principles, and 
they are exhorted systematically to study these principles, and, before 
they aitempt to discuss questions connected with wealth, to bestow a 
regular attention on the subject, they turn round and inveigh against 
such a study because it has wealth for its subject, and wealth is a per- 
nicious thing: which would not lessen the importance of such 
studies, if it were true ; and which they themselves have practically 
admitted, is not true.’—p. 61. 


This is all so good, that it would be wicked to try to add 
to it. Lurury,as has been intimated before, meant with the 
ancients nothing but an inaptitude to become the tools of plun- 
derers. . 

In the Third Lecture, the practical fraud involved in the 
appeals continually put forward to common sense, is not eluci- 
dated with perfect success till after several efforts ; though it 
cannot be denied that it is done effectually in the end. Com- 
mon sense means only the degree of sound judgment which is 
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common to mankind; and when a fraud is supported by an 
appeal to common sense, the snare will always be found to lie 
in the selection of the data on which the exercise of the faculty 
is requested. Thus if an Englishman can make gloves for 
three shillings a pair, and it is clear his trade must be put down 
if his countrymen are allowed to buy gloves of the same quali- 
ty from foreigners for two,—the question thrust forward for the 
actos of common sense, is whether it is just and politic that 
an Englishman’s trade shall be put a stop to. But garnish 
the question with all the concomitant facts,—state that the 
trade of this Englishman is created by the destruction of 
the trade, first of some Englishman to the amount of the 
goods that would be required to purchase the gloves from 
foreigners, and secondly of some other to the amount of the dif- 
ference (the one shilling) which would have been laid out on him 
by the consumer of the gloves if it had been left in his posses- 
sion, and that in addition to all this there is the clear and 
unbalanced loss of one shilling to the consumer, so that if all 
men could be consumers under the same circumstances in their 
turn, there would be a loss of the same kind as if they should 
agree to throw a shilling each into the sea ;—let all this be stated, 
and then ask what verdict common sense will give upon 
the question, and in what clime, or district, or parish, an indivi- 
dual will be found sufficiently idiotic to stand out for the 
reasonableness of the proceeding. The supporters have a sinis- 
ter purpose, their own gain; and they trust to being able to 
persuade their neighbours to adjudge the question on their 
showing. They run about with half a watch, and insist on 
men’s going to bed because the hands point to midnight. 


‘ There is no fear that we shall ever in practice have too little call 
for deliberation—too little need of judicious conjecture. Science 
does not enable us to dispense with common-sense, but only to employ 
it more profitably; nor does the best-instructed man necessarily 
deliberate the less; only he exercises his deliberation on different 
points from those that occupy the less-instructed ; and to better 
purpose.’—p. 70. 

‘ In matters connected with Political Economy, the experience of 
practical men is often appealed to in opposition to those who are 
called theorists ; even though the latter perhaps are deducing conclu- 
sions from a wide induction of facts, while the experience of the 
others will often be found only to amount to their having been long 
conversant with the details of office, and having all that time gone on 
in a certain beaten track, from which they never tried, or witnessed, 
or even imagined, a deviation.’ —p. 74. , 

‘It may be added, that there is a proverbial maxim which bears 
witness to the advantage sometimes possessed by an observant by- 
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stander over those actually engaged in any transaction. ‘ The 
looker-on often sees more of the game than the players.” Now the 
looker-on is precisely (in Greek Qewpd¢) the theorist.’ 

* When then you find any one contrasting, in this and in other sub- 
jects, what he calls experience, with theory, you will usually perceive 
on attentive examination that he is in reality comparing the results of 
a confined, with that of a wider, experience ;—a more imperfect and 
crude theory, with one more cautiously framed, and based on a more 
copious induction.’—p. 74. 


The same individuals that affix such narrow bounds to com- 
mon sense, have however no objection to theories, when they 
happen to be their own. 


‘The illustrations which I have given from other subjects are 
extremely inadequate; for I know of none in which so much 
theory, and that, most paradoxical theory, has been incorporated with 
experience, and passed off as a part of it, as in matters concerning 
Political Economy. There is no other in which the most subtle 
refinements of a system (to waive, for the present, the question as to 
its soundness) have been, not merely admitted, but admitted as the 
dictates of common-sense. Many such paradoxes, as I allude to, 
(whether true or false, we will not now consider,) you may meet with 
in a variety of authors of the present, but much more of the last and 
preceding centuries ; and may not unfrequently hear in conversa- 
tion. That a state of war is favourable to national prosperity—that it 
is advantageous to a nation to export goods of more value than it 
receives in return—that we are losers by purchasing articles where 
we can get them cheapest—that it is wise for a people to pay, on 
behalf of a foreign consumer, part of the price for which he purchases 
their commodities—that it is better to obtain the same results by 
much labour than by littl—that a man is a benefactor to the com- 
munity by building himself a splendid palace—and many other doc- 
trines that are afloat, may be truths, but they are at least paradozical 
truths ;—they may be abstruse and recondite wisdom ; at any rate, 
they are abstruse and recondite ;—they may be sense, but at least 
they are not common-sense.’ 

* And again, many conclusions maintained by men who have had 
much experience, of one kind or other, though they may be just con- 
clusions, yet cannot be said to have been brought to the test of ex- 
perience. For instance, that a country would be enriched, by having, 
what is called, a favourable balance of trade with all the world, i. e. 
by continually exporting more in value than the goods it imports, and 
consequently receiving the overplus year by year in money, and export- 
ing none of that money—this has been held by a great number of 
men, long conversant with public affairs, and so far, men of expe- 
rience. But the doctrine itself, whether true or false, cannot be said 
to have been established by experience, because the experiment has 
never been tried. Many, indeed, have tried, for ages together, to 
bring about such a state of things; but as it is notorious, that they 
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have never succeeded—that no country ever has been so circum- 
stanced—the experiment cannot be said to have ever been tried what 
would be the consequences of attaining such an object; nor can they 
therefore be said, (however right they may be as to the desirableness 
of the object,) to know by experience that it is conducive to prosper- 
ity. Such experiments, therefore, are like those of the Alchemists, 
who did indeed try innumerable, with a view to discover the philoso- 
pher's stone; but cannot be said to have tried the experiment, whe- 
ther that stone which converts all things into gold, is, or is not, a 
universal medicine. ‘That it is possible to find a method of transmut- 
ing wetals, and that it would be connected with the art of healing, 
has never been disproved ; but one who believes this, however rightly, 
cannot be said to found his belief on experience.’ —p. 78. 

* | shall proceed to offer a few remarks on that very prevailing idea, 
that Political Economy is a subject which may be studied by any one 
whose taste particularly leads him to it, but which (with the exception 
perhaps of a few who take a leading part in public affairs) may safely 
be disregarded by the generality, as by no means necessary to make up 
the character of a well-educated man.’ 

‘ It may perhaps be conceded, that each should regulate his studies 
according to his own judgment and inclination, provided he will con- 
sent to refrain from taking a part in matters to which he has not 
directed his attention : but this at least seems an equitable condition : 
‘* Ludere qui nescit, campestribus abstinet armis.” It is a condition, 
however, which in the present subject is very littleobserved. The most 
difficult questions in Political Economy are every day discussed with 
the most unhesitating confidence, not merely by empty pretenders to 
Science, (for that takes place, and must be expected, in all subjects,) 
but by persons not only ignorant, but professedly ignorant, and de- 
signing to continue so, of the whole subject ;—neither having, nor pre- 
tending to have, nor wishing for, any fixed principles by which to re- 
gulate their judgment on each point. Questions concerning taxation, 
tithes, the national debt, the poor-laws—the wages which labourers 
earn, or ought to earn,—the comparative advantages of different modes 
of charity, and numberless others belonging to Political Economy, and 
many of them among the most difficult, and in which there is the 
greatest diversity of opinion, are debated perpetually, not merely at 
public meetings, but in the course of conversation, and decisions of 
them boldly pronounced, by many who utterly disclaim having turned 
their attention to Political Economy. The right management of pub- 
lic affairs in respect of these and such like points, is commonly 
acknowledged to call for men of both powerful and well-cultivated 
mind ; and yet if every man of common sense is competent to form an 
opinion, at the first glance, on such points, without either having 
made them the subject of regular study, or conceiving that any such 
is requisite, it would follow that the art of government (as far at least 
as regards that extensive and multifarious department of it, pertaining 
to National Wealth) must be the easiest of all arts ;—easierthan even the 
common handicraft trades, in which no one will knowingly employ a 
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man who has not been regularly taught. And the remark of the Chan- 
cellor Oxenstiern to his son, ‘‘ qudm parvé sapientid regitur mundus,” 
must be understood to apply not only to what is, but to what ought to 
be, the state of things.’ 

‘ Many of you probably have met with the story of some gentleman, 
(I suppose it is usually fathered-on a native of a neighbouring is!and,) 
who, on being asked whether he could play on the violin, made an- 
swer, that he really did not know whether he could or not, because 
he had never tried. There is at least more modesty in this expression 
of doubt, than those shew, who, having never tried to learn the very 
rudiments of Political Economy, are yet quite sure of their competence 
to discuss its most difficult questions.’ 

‘ You may perhaps wonder how it is that men should conceal from 
themselves and from each other so glaring an absurdity. 1 believe it 
is generally in this way :—they profess and intend to keep clear of all 
questions of Political Economy ; and imagine themselves to have done 
so, by having kept clear of the names. The subjects which constitute 
the proper and sole province of the science, they do not scruple to 
submit to extemporaneous discussion, provided they but avoid the 
title by which that science is commonly designated. ‘This is as if the 
gentleman in the story just alluded to had declared his inability to 
play on the violin, at the same time expressing his confidence that he 
could play on the fiddle.’-—p. 83. 

* What is the modern school of Political Economy, I cannot dis- 
tinctly ascertain ; nor (it is evident) can those who find fault with it ; 
since one of their complaints is, that no such thing exists, and that, 
on the contrary, the greatest discrepancy prevails between the differ- 
ent authors who profess to teach the science. If there be, however, 
any points on which, notwithstanding their general discrepancy, most 
of these writers agree, that is certainly a strong presumption that they 
are right in those points. It is, however, only a presumption ; not 
a decisive argument ; since we know, that there are several points in 
which various philosophers agreed for many ages, yet in which it has 
since appeared they were all mistaken.’ 

‘ In fact, however, it will be found, that even much greater discre- 
pancy than is alleged, does exist among political economists, if we 
include, as we certainly ought to do, under that description, not 
merely those who usually bear the appellation, but all who discuss, and 
in practice decide, questions connected with national wealth :—all who 
recommend or adopt measures which have that object in view. All 
such are, properly, political economists ; though many of them may 
be very bad ones. ‘Those of them who may have never carefully and 
systematically studied the subject, whether they are in consequence 
the less likely, or the more likely, to arrive at right conclusions, yet 
do adopt some conclusions, and act upon them. Now a man is 
called a Legislator who frames and enacts laws, whether they be wise 
or unwise ;—whether he be by nature, or by his studies, well or ill 
quelified for his task. A man who attends sick persons, and pre- 
scribes for them, is called a Physician, whether he prescribe skilfully 
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or not, and whether he have carefully, or negligently, studied ana- 
tomy, pharmacy, and nosology. So also, men are usually called 
Generals, and Magistrates, who are entrusted, respectively, with the 
command of armies, -nd with the administration of justice ; however 
incompetent they may be to those offices: else we should never 
speak of an unskilful General, or an ignorant Magistrate. And on the 
same principle, one who forms opinions, and frames or discusses 
measures, relative to the matters we are now speaking of, is a Politi- 
cal Economist ; though he is likely to be a bad one, if he does so 
ignorantly, and at random. But in respect of this particular case of 
Political Economy, many men are in the condition of the Bourgeois 
of Moliére, who had been talking prose all his life without knowing 
it,’—p. 87. 


The Lecturer charitably wishes there was no such thing as 
Political Economy. And this opens out the important fact, 
that Political Economy might not unreasonably be defined, the 
art of preventing ourselves from being plundered by our betters. 
It is the grand expositor of the peccadilloes of those who 
volunteer to benefit mankind by governing ; its professors form 
the great Anti-felony Association of modern times. It picks 
up swindlers of all calibres, as the Roc does elephants ; and is 
a very ferret to the vermin that nestle in our barns and manu- 
factories. The archbishop does not say all this in what next 
follows ; he only means it. 


‘I wish for my own part there were no such thing as Political 
Economy. I mean not now the mere name of the study: but I wish 
there had never been any necessity for directing our attention to the 
study itself. If men had always been secured in person and property, 
and left at full liberty to employ both as they saw fit ; and had merely 
been precluded from unjust interference with each other—had the 
most perfect freedom of intercourse between all mankind been always 
allowed—had there never been any wars—nor (which in that case 
would have easily been avoided) any taxation—then, though every 
exchange that took place would have been one of the phenomena of 
which Political Economy takes cognizance, all would have pro- 
ceeded so smoothly, that probably no attention would ever have been 
called to the subject. The transactions of society would have been 
like the play of the lungs, the contractions of the muscles, and the 
circulation of the blood, in a healthy person; who scarcely knows 
that these functions exist. But as soon as they are impeded and dis- 
ordered, our attention is immediately called to them. Indeed one of 
these functions did exist for several thousand years before it was 
even suspected. It is probable that (except perhaps among a small 
number of curious speculators) anatomy and physiology would never 
have been thought of, had they not been called for in aid of the art of 
medicine ; and this, manifestly, would have had no existence, but for 
disease. In like manner it may be said to have been diseases, actual 
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or apprehended—evils or imperfections, real or imaginary, that in the 
first instance direcied the attention of men to the subjects about which 
Political Economy is conversant : the attention, ] mean, not only of 
those who use that term in a favourable sense, but of those no less 
who hold it in abhorrence, and of our ancestors who never heard it. 
Many, no doubt, of those evils have been produced or aggravated by 
the operation of erroneous views of Political Economy; just as there 
are many cases in which erroneous medical treatment has brought on, 
or heightened diseases ; but in these, no one will deny that it is from 
correct medical views we must hope for a cure.’ 

‘ And you may add this remark ; that the greater part of those who do 
in this way induce disease, are such as make no pretensions to the 
medical art, nor entertain any respect for it ; they are often the fore- 
most to declaim against the folly of trusting in physicians—of dosing 
one’s self with medicines—of tampering with the constitution ; and 
think themselves secure from any such folly, as long as they abstain 
from the use of any thing that is called a medicine ; while perhaps 
they are actually tampering with their constitution by an excessive 
use of spirituous liquors, or of other stimulants, not bearing the name 
of medicines, but not the less powerful in their effects on the human 
frame. In like manner, you may observe, many have ventured boldly 
on measures tending to produce the most important results on 
national wealth, without suspecting that these had any thing to do 
with Political Economy, because the name of the science was care- 
fully avoided, Buonaparte detested that name. When he endea- 
voured by all possible means to destroy the commerce of the conti- 
nent with this country—means which brought on ultimately the war 
which ended in his overthrow—there is no doubt he believed himself 
to be not only injuring us, but consulting the best interests of his own 
dominions. Indeed, the two ideas were with him inseparable ; for all 
that he himself had ever acquired having been at the expense of others, 
he could not understand how we could gain, except by their loss. Yet 
all the while, he was in the habit of saying that Political Economy, 
if an empire were of granite, would crumble it todust. That erro- 
neous Political Economy may do so, he evinced by the experiment he 
himself tried ; but to the last he was not aware that he had been in 
fact practising such a system :—had been practising Political Economy 
in the same sense in which a man is said to be practising Medicine, 
unskilfully, who through ignorance prescribes to his patient a poison- 
ous dose.’—p. 92. 

* Anatomy and Physiology, though, as I have said, they probably owe 
their rise to Medicine, as that did to disease, are yet universally 
acknowledged to be among the most curious and interesting studies, 
even for those who have no design to apply them professionally in 
the practice of medicine. In particular, they are found, the more 
they are studied, to throw more and more light on the stupendous 
wisdom of contrivance which the structure of organized bodies dis- 

lays ;—in short, to furnish a most important portion of Natural 

heology. And it might have been anticipated, that an atten-, 
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tive study of the constitution of Society, should bring to light a no 
less admirable apparatus of divinely-wise contrivances, directed no 
less to beneficial ends ;—that as the structure of a single bee is admir- 
able, and still more so that of a hive of bees, instinctively directing 
their efforts towards a common object, so, the Divine Maker of the 
human body, has evinced no less benevolent wisdom in his provisions 
for the progress of society ;—and that though in both cases the 
designs of Divine Wisdom are often counteracted by human folly— 
by intemperance or neglect, as far as relates to the body—and by mis- 
take or fraud, in respect of the community—still, in each case, attentive 
study may enable us to trace more and more the designs of a wise 
Providence, and to devise means for removing the impediments to 
their completion.’—p. 96. 


The Fourth Lecture is on the connexion of Political Economy 
with Natural Theology, which has already been suggested in 
the last extract. And as itis reviving to see a great soldier take 
the side of liberty, so is it cheering to view an eminent theolo- 
gian heading the advance of human knowledge in his proper 
department, and shedding intolerable light upon the puny 
bigots that burrow into the mantle of religion for their own 
teazing purposes of spoil. It is quite true that the commercial 
like the physical world, is ‘ fearfully and wonderfully made.’ 
The same result will probably be established of the political, 
when there has been time to witness a few more of its revolu- 
tions. The advancement of mankind in all these divisions 
of well-being, is by every reasonable inference the design 
of Providence. What a difference between such a conclusion 
in the mouth of a theologian, and the episcopal exhortations that 
have been parodied in satiric rhymes ; and how small would 
have been the danger of the bench of bishops, if they had pos- 
sessed the grace to go and do likewise. 

The whole parable of the head-commissary [pp. 103 to 111] is 
exceedingly admirable and instructive, and in fact one of the 
most beautiful pieces of Sunday reading it ever fell to the lot 
of the Westminster Review to recommend. The passage upon 
corn-dealers will be extracted, for its bearing on a point on 
which the little vulgar are apt to show they can compete in 
folly with the great. The sentence immediately preceding was 
on the necessity of raising prices and keeping back the supply 
from market in time of scarcity. 


‘ For doing this, corn-dealers in particular are often exposed to 
odium, as if they were the cause of the scarcity ; while in reality they 
are performing the important service of husbanding the supply in 
proportion to its deficiency, and thus warding off the calamity of 
famine ; in the same manner as the commander of a garrison or a 
ship, regulates the allowances according to the stock and the time it 
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is to last. But the dealers deserve neither censure for the scarcity 
which they are ignorantly supposed to produce, nor credit for the im- 
portant public service which they in reality perform. They are 
merely occupied in gaining a fair livelihood. And in the pursuit of 
this object, without any comprehensive wisdom, or any need of it, 
they co-operate, unknowingly, in conducting a system which, we may 
safely say, no human wisdom directed to that end could have con- 
ducted so well :—the system by which this enormous population is 
fed from day to day.’—p. 107. 


The principle object of the Lecture, however, is to impress 
generally, the proofs of benevolent design which may be derived 
from Political Economy. 


‘And here J must take occasion to remark, that I do not profess to 
explain why things were so ordered, that any advancement at all 
should be needful ;—why mankind were not placed at once in a state 
of society as highly civilized as it was destined ever tobe. The reasons 
for this are probably unfathomable by us in this world. It is sufficient 
for our present purpose merely to remark the fact, that the apparent 
design of Providence evidently is, the advancement of mankind, not 
only as Individuals, but as Communities. Nor again do I profess to 
explain, why in so many particular instances causes have been per- 
mitted to operate, more or less, towards the frustration of this general 
design, and the retardation, or even reversal, of the course of improve- 
ment. The difficulty in fact is one which belongs, not to this alone, 
but to every branch of Natural Theology. In every part of the uni- 
verse we see marks of wise and benevolent design ; and yet we see 
in many instances apparent frustrations of this design ; we see the 
productiveness of the earth interrupted by unfavourable seasons —the 
structure of the animal frame enfeebled, and its functions impaired, by 
disease—and vast multitudes of living Beings, exposed, from various 
causes, to suffering, and to premature destruction. In the moral and 
political world, wars, and civil dissention—tyrannical governments, 
unwise laws, and all evils of this class, correspond to the inundations 
—the droughts—the tornados, and the earthquakes, of the natural 
world.. We cannot give a satisfactory account of either ;—we cannot, 
in short, explain the great difficulty, which, in proportion as we re- 
flect attentively, we shall more and more perceive to be the only diffi- 
culty in theology, the existence of evil in the Universe.'-—p. 113, 


The same point is urged in the following extract from the 
Seventh ‘Lecture; which may properly be introduced in this 
place. 


* And here, again, we may perceive the benevolent wisdom of Provi- 
dence, in not making the public good dependent on pure public-spirit. 
He who labours to acquire, and then to communicate, important 
knowledge, solely, or principally, with a view to the benefit of his 
fellow-creatures, is a character more admirable than it is common. 
Knowledge would not have made the advances it has, if it had been 
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promoted only by such persons. Far the greater part of it may be 
considered as the gift, not of human, but of divine, benevolence ; 
which has implanted in man a thirst after knowledge for its own sake, 
accompanied with a sort of instinctive desire to impart it. For I think 
there is in man, independent of the desire of admiration, (called, in 
its faulty excess, Vanity,) which is a most powerful stimulus to the 
acquisition and propagation of knowledge—independent of this, I say, 
there is, connected with the desire of gaining knowledge, a desire 
(founded, I imagine, on Sympathy) of communicating it to others, 
as an ultimate end. ‘This, and also the love of display, are, no doubt, 
inferior motives, and will be superseded by a higher principle, in pro- 
portion as the individual advances in moral excellence. These mo- 
tives constitute, as it were, a kind of scaffolding, which should be 
taken down by little and little, as the perfect building advances, but 
which is of indispensable use till that is completed. ‘To these inferior 
motives then, (which those who delight in degrading human nature, 
by applying to each propensity a name implying something faulty or 
contemptible, would call, Curiosity and Vanity,)—to these, with an 
intermixture greater or less of higher motives, we owe the chief part 
of the progress of society in knowledge. —p. 175. 


The Fifth Lecture contains a disputable theory; but one that 
only remotely involves any practical inferences, The theory 
alluded to, is that men never did nor can raise themselves from 
a state of complete barbarism, without instruction and assist- 
ance from people already civilized ; from which it is concluded, 
that civilization must have been the effect of a supernatural 
revelation made to some portion of the human species, and that 
all savages must originally have degenerated from a more civil- 
ized state of existence. Of this degeneration, the Lecturer thinks 
there is little reason to doubt, that the principal cause has been 
War. Objections may be urged to the theory, without ques- 
tioning any of the authorities to which the author refers. The 
only notices of arts furnished by the record of Genesis [as noted 
by the author in p. 139] consist of two,—the working of metals, 
and the construction of musical instruments; and in neither 
case is there any intimation of supernatural instruction. Some 
appearance of an opposite nature might be held to be contained 
in the mention made of ‘ coats of skins ;’ but the author himself 
has not considered this as ground whereon to found an argument. 
If knowledge came originally by inspiration, the chosen. race 
contrived to carry away very little of the benefit. The inha- 
bitants of Egypt had far outstript them, when their patriarchs 
entered that house of bondage; or Moses would never have 
been celebrated as ‘ learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.’ 
Many ages afterwards, Solomon or his historians knew no nearer 
proportion of the circumference of a circle to the diameter, than 
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that of three to one*. There was no necessity for saying what 
the circumference was at all; and a writer who had known that 
the circumference of a circle of ten cubits diameter was on a 
rough estimate thirty-one cubits and a half, would never have 
volunteered asserting it was thirty. It is scarcely credible that 
a native of New Holland should not know that the girt of a tree 
is more than three times its thickness. Whatever Solomon 
might have done for botany or zoology, it is clear he had not 
done much for the geometry of his subjects. But there is an 
objection of a more general nature. Is not all improvement under 
the direction of divine providence; and could not the same 
agency that without a miracle led man to the Newtonian Theory, 
lead him to [as instanced by the author in p. 139] fire? There 
are races that have not yet learned to boil ; and in a temperate 
climate well stored with vegetable productions, it is undeniable 
that man might exist for some time without having learned to roast. 
In such a situation there is no absolute necessity for fire. The 
children of Israel have been pourtrayed with musquets ; but no 
painter ever thought of lighting a fire in paradise. And if a 
diminution of man’s comforts accompanied his fall, there is nothing 
unphilosophical in believing it — be such a change as he 
could live through without a miracle. Lightning and volcanoes 
might be phenomena from which an early-world philosopher 
would be most likely to run away; but a conflagration of the 
brush-wood, which might arise without his knowledge from 
either of these, would afford an opportunity of learning the 
warming property of fire, which the Orang Outan is said to 
profit by, though his limited intellect does not go the length of 
prolonging the flame. But besides these accidental sources, 
in several parts of the world there are natural gas-lights; and if 
the habitual use of fire should have begun near one of these, it 
would at all events be nothing supernatural. ‘There are traces of 
the fact, that fire from this precise source was carried to great 
distances, and preserved with excessive care; and there is no 
improbability in its having had its origin in necessity. The 
first use of fire would be to warm ; but after it had been habitually 
applied to this purpose, no miracle would be required to roast 
a chestnut, or to produce that odour of torrified flesh or fish 
which acts with such irresistible invitation on the organs of the 
hungry. And when men had arrived at this point, the dis- 
covery of the different means of kindling fire without the trou- 
ble of carrying it about, might safely be left to time ;—there 
appearing no more absolute necessity for the primitive method 
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of rubbing two sticks together being taught supernaturally, than 
for the last-invented ‘ Promethean.’ In the chosen instance of 
fire, therefore, there is no nodus worthy of supernatural inter- 
ference. 

The weakness of the Lecturer’s argument appears to be, that 
he has shown no necessity for the supernatural origin of any one 
of the arts which make the difference between civilized men 
and savages. And if it was claimed for any of the arts which 
are held in common with savages, it is difficult to see how that 
would prove the supernatural origin of civilization. The moral 
objection—for there is one—is that civilized man is already suf- 
ficiently disposed to set himself above his less fortunate brother. 
There is no necessity to teach a European planter, that he is 
a glazed pipkin of inspiration, which has oozed out through 
the leaky bottom of his slave. 

The Sixth Lecture contains most useful dissertations on the 
origin and effects of the institution of property, and on the way in 
which individuals, in the pursuit of their own immediate objects, 
are made unintentionally to contribute to the service of the 
whole. The anti-property fallacy of Rousseau is effectually ex- 
posed ; and the way opened for establishing the great practical 
truth of the present times,—that we want, not a division of pro- 
perty, but security for propertv. We are struggling against 
principalities and powers, whose trade and traffic it is to deprive 
us of our property by all the arts that fifty years experience can 
suggest. Weare wrestiing with a many-headed Ikey Solomons ; 
with the New Police of the Political Unions upon one side, and 
the venerable Charleys of an unreformed parliament upon the 
other. We want ‘chambers to be safe;’ and not a new division 
. of the lodgings. 

The Seventh Lecture examines the effects of the progress of 
society in wealth, on public morals ; and displays a marked anti- 
pathy forwar. Itis evident the archbishop does not believe 
in Montecuculi’s god of armies; though he has no objection 
to noting the degree in which the advance in wealth has added 
to the military security of civilized communities. 


‘In the last place, you may observe what a security is afforded to a 
Community advanced in wealth, in the use of artillery, and the 
science of the engineer, against that most demoralizing, as well as 
otherwise frightful, calamity, the over-running of a civilized nation 
by hordes of Barbarians ; which happened to the Roman empire, and 
led to that dismal and degraded period known by the name of the 
Dark Ages. From the recurrence of precisely such an event, the 
eivilized world is secured, through the arts connected with the use of 
gunpowder. These arts, as experience has shewn, have not rendered 
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wars more frequent or more destructive ; and though warsstill occur, to 
the disgrace of rational Beings and of Christians, their ravages, fright- 
ful as theyare, produce noeffect comparable to the subjugation of a civi- 
lized nation bya tribe of Huns. It may be observed, however, in addi- 
tion, that commerce between different nations, (which is both an effect 
and a cause of national wealth,) by making them mutually dependent, 
tends to lessen their disposition to go to war. Many wars have indeed 
been occasioned by commercial jealousy ; but it will be found, that ia 
almost every instance this has arisen, on one side, if not on both, from 
unsound views of Political Economy, which have occasioned the ge- 
neral interests of the community to a very great amount to be sacri- 
ficed for a much smaller advantage to a few individuals. The ruin- 
ous expensiveness also of war (which will never be adequately esti- 
mated till the spread of civilization shall have gained general admis- 
sion for just views of Political Economy) would alone, if fairly com- 
puted, bé almost sufficient to banish war from the earth.’ 

‘On the whole, then, there seems every reason to believe, that, as 
a general rule, that advancement in National Prosperity which man- 
kind are, by the Governor of the universe, adapted, and impelled, to 
promote, must be favourable to moral improvement. Still more does 
it appear evident, that such a conclusion must be acceptable to a 
pious and philanthropic mind. If it is not probable, still less is it 
desirable, that the Deity should have fitted and destined society to 
make a continual progress, impeded only by slothful and negligent 
habits, by war, rapine, and oppression, (in short, by violations of 
divine commands,) which progress inevitably tends towards a greater 
and greater moral corruption.’ 

‘And yet there are some who appear not only to think, but to wish 
to think, that a condition but little removed from the savage state— 
one of ignorance, grossness, and poverty—unenlightened, semi-bar- 
barous, and stationary, is the most favourable to virtue. You will 
meet with persons who will be even offended if you attempt to awaken 
them from their dreams about primitive rural simplicity, and to con- 
vince them that the spread of civilization, which, they must see, has 
a tendency to spread, does not tend to increase depravity. Supposing 
their notion true, it must at least, one would think, be a melancholy 
truth.’—p. 186. 

‘ On the whole then, | think we may conclude, that the notions of 
those who consider a poor and imperfectly civilized community as pos- 
sessing, ceteris paribus, superior or even equal advantages in point of 
moral improvement, are as much opposed to reason and to experience, 
as they are to every rational wish ; and that as the Most High has 
evidently formed Society with a tendency to advancement in National 
Wealth, so, He has designed and fitted us, to advance, by means of 
that, in Virtue, and true Wisdom, and Happiness..—p. 198. 

In the Eighth Lecture there is the following passage on 
Smugglers :— 

‘An excessive multiplication of the latter class [Smugglers] is pro- 
duced by the enactment of laws, whose object is, not revenue, but the 
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exclusion of foreign productions for the supposed benefit of domestic 
industry. Whatever may be thought of the expediency of those laws, 
with a view to national wealth, ail must agree, that the extension of 
smuggling must produce the most demoralizing effects.'—p. 207. 


What aconsideration for a spectator possessed of morals or 

ood sense, that all this evil is incurred for the sake of rob- 

Ges one man of a shilling to give it to another, and throwing a 
second shilling into the sea besides. 

A common charge against manufactures is, that they con- 
tract the faculties of the labourer. One equally useful when 
occasion suits, is that the manufacturing labourers are too 
knowing. The manufacturers are the Helotes of society ; but 
their day will some time come. Their difficulties and the reme- 
dies, are discussed at considerable extent in the Eighth Lec- 
ture. 

The Lectures conclude with an intimation of more. The 
whole of what has yet issued from the Oxford Professorship is 
such as no person who pretends to reading or information 
should be without; and there can be no hesitation in looking 
forward with the expectation of equal value to what is to succeed. 

Among defects which might be corrected in another edition, 
may be mentioned, that there are too many attacks on foreign 
churches. There is neither Greek nor Roman, in political eco- 
nomy. It was wrong, to give to a sect what was meant forman- 
kind ; and the temptation should have been resisted, if it was 
only on the principle of not sacrificing the greater good for the 
less. The classical quotations also are too numerous, for 
readers who have not before their eyes the precise circumstances 
under which the Lectures were delivered. In page 174, line 
16, there would appear to be a misprint in the word ‘ neglect,’ 
which it is not easy to supply. 








Arr. I1.—A Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, with a review of the History 
of Maritime Discovery, illustrated by Documents from the Rolls, 
now first published. London. 1831. 8vo. 


pus book is a phenomenon among the productions of the 

day, for various reasons—first, it is not a catchpenny ; 
next, it is written with the motive of discovering truth ; again, 
it is the result of hard labour, and acute investigation among 
the really original authorities; it is not written for money ; it 
springs from studies, of such accuracy and minuteness as no 
ordinary pecuniary reward could pay. Again, its title-page is 
much less comprehensive than the volume, and altogether, from 
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these and other causes, it forms a glorious exception from the 
poor and paltry spirit which actuates nine publications out of 
ten of those that load the counters of the modern bookseller. 
Were the devil a lover of literature, this book would be his 
delight ; he would hug it to his infernal bosom with rapture ; for 
it is the most lamentable exposure of human error, and literary 
fallibility that ever was printed. It is the book of mistakes; 
it is the detector of fraud, the exposer of pretension, the 
unmasker of hypocrisy. After roaming about for sin all day, 
would not the enemy of mankind glory in such a treasure by 
way of relaxation, at his furnace-side in an evening after his 
more serious and laborious pursuit of crime and wickedness. 
The history of Sebastian Cabot has been enveloped in obscu- 
rity. What has been most commonly alleged respecting him 
is false ; and numerous writers, in speaking of the voyages they 
did not doubt he performed, have made them a ground-work of 
misconception, pretension and falsehood. Now, since the 
labours of Sebastian Cabot are the starting-point of English 
discovery, the obscurity and the ignorance prevailing on the sub- 
ject have involved the subsequent stages of its history in error 
and confusion.* In this work, by means of a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the contemporary writers in ail Janguages, and a 
genius for collation and comparison which excites our aston- 
ishment and admiration, the author has, in the course of clear- 
ing away a vast mass of rubbish, brought to light the vera 
effigies, the true life and character of Cabot, to the confusion of 
many famous writers, and to the glory and honour of the coun- 
try of his birth, and the employer of his courageous skill. 
Sebastian Cabot was an Englishman, and sailing from the port 
of Bristol, in search of a north-west passage, was the first dis- 
coverer of North America, and touched upon the terra firma of 
theWestern World, even before the great Columbus; and, though 
others have the fame of it, was the first commander who ever 
steered his bark into the straits, which have since been named 
after Hudson. These are remarkable truths, but not more 
remarkable than the vulgar errors which vanish in the demon- 
stration of them. The process is a lesson to students of all 
nations ; the castigation received by our modern compilers of 
the greatest names, such as Robertson, Forster, Barrow, and 
others, must sink deep into the spirit of men similarly engaged : 





* The Biographie Universelle, in the article devoted to Cabot, announces, 
after a tissue of errors, that, although no evidence exists to establish the 
scene of his discoveries, yet they ought not to be deemed altogether fabu- 
lous, as some historians would represent, 
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they must shrink with horror from the idea of falling into the 
gulph of mistake, down which many celebrated writers are here 
represented as struggling and sprawling, and into which it is 
shewn they have been betrayed by their indolence, conceit, and 
self-sufficiency. It is our duty to extend, as far as is in our 
power, the wholesome effects of this exposure, and to employ 
all the space we can assign to the subject, in exhibiting to our 
readers some of the most notable points in this history of far- 
spread blunders. We are, however, bound to be concise ; “we 
cannot indulge in an author’s triumphant detail, so that, should 
it happen that our abridgment should not, in any instance, appear 
satisfactory or complete, we demand, for the sake of justice, 
that any dissatisfied reader, before he permits himself to draw a 
conclusion of that nature, shall betake himself to a steady peru- 
sal of the laborious original, which, the more it is examined, the 
more it will be found entitled “‘ to the share of merit that may be 
due to a spirit of diligent research, which took nothing at second 
hand where an original writer could be consulted, and would not 
be turned aside from the anxious pursuit and resolute vindica- 
tion of Truth.” — Preface. 

The first point investigated is,the highest point of latitude north, 
reached by Cabot in his voyages to discover a north-west passage 
to what was then calledCathay, the land of spice. On this subject 
Hakluyt, whose volumes are, in such matters, usually regarded as 
of the highest authority, is supposed to present a chaos of confu- 
sion. In the “ Chronological History of Voyages into the Arctic 
Regions, &c.,” by John Barrow, Esq. F. R. S. it is said, “ There 
is no possible way of reconciling the various accounts collected 
by Hakluyt, and which amount to no less a number than six, 
but by supposing John Cabot to have made one voyage at 
least, previous to the date of the patent, and some time between 
that and the date of the return of Columbus.” The hypothesis 
thus declared to be indispensable, is directly at variance with 
the terms of the original patent, and with the language of every 
original writer. The confusion complained of does not exist in 
the materials for forming an opinion, but arises from the hasty 
and superficial manner in which they have been considered. 

Of the six accounts collected by Hakluyt, and referred 
to by Mr. Barrow, only three have any thing to do with the 
matter. 

1. A discourse of Sebastian Cabot, and wherein the narrator 
asserts, that he heard the Pope’s legate say, that he had heard 
Cabot state, that he sailed only to the 56° of latitude, and then 
turned about. 

2. A passage in the preface to the third volume of Ramusio’s 
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Collection of Voyages. In this, the author says, “that in a 
written communication to him, Sebastian Cabot stated, that he 
reached the latitude of 67° and a half. 

3. The statement of Francis Lopez Gomara, who, according 
to Hakluyt, represents Cabot to have sailed beyond the Cape of 
Labrador, until he found himself in 58° and better. 

Comparing the first and second accounts, and looking no 
farther than Hakluyt, where Mr. Barrow stopped, it seems but 
simply, according to the common rules of evidence, to prefer a 
written statement by an individual, to a report of what he is 
alleged to have said, by another person of unknown accuracy, 
and at an unknown distance of time between the speech and the 
act of recording it. The testimony of Gomara, as represented 
by Hakluyt, is also indefinite, “ 58° and better ;” and as it stands, 
not to be placed against the navigator’s own written statement 
made to Ramusio, for the purpose of being recorded by that 
eminent historian, in his famous collection of voyages and 
travels. The difficulty was not of a nature to demand an hypo- 
thesis in contradiction to every known fact, though it might 
have been such as to induce a historian to consult the authori- 
ties on which Hakluyt grounded his discrepant accounts. Mr. 
Barrow, however, left the task for others. 

Mr. Barrow, by a little industry, and a small matter of acumen, 
might have found, that the first account, the discourse of 
Sebastian Cabot, is translated from Ramusio, but that the 
version given by Hakluyt is filled with grievous errors and 
inconsistencies ; that the narrator is not said to be the Pope’s 
legate; and that a long time elapsed between the time of the 
conversation with Cabot, and the time when he reported it ; and 
morever, that it is preceded by this apology, from the pen of 
Ramusio himself, who committed the discourse to writing. 
“ Which conversation I do not pretend to be able to relate cir- 
cumstantially as I heard it, for that would require a talent and 
a memory beyond mine; nevertheless, I will strive briefly, and 
as it were by heads, to give what I am able to recollect.” —Edit. 
1554. tom. ni. fol. 413, A. 

What is there to oppose to a report coming to us by a route 
so circuitous, and expressed at last in a manner thus hesitat- 
ing? But Mr. Barrow would have found by consulting the 
original, that the second account is not the only one in which 
Ramusio states that Cabot reached the latitude mentioned in 
that account. In the same volume [fol. 417] is a discourse on 
the northern regions of the New World, in which, speaking of 
the Baccalaos, he says, that this region ws intimately known 

t o Sebastian Cabot: “ Il quale a spese del Ré Henrico VII 
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d’Inghilterra, scorse tutta la detta costa fino a gradi 67°” (who, 
at the cost of Henry VII of England, proceeded along the whole 
of the said coast as far as 67°.) 

Thus, then Ramusio himself does not balance for a moment 
between the statement he had heard in conversation, as coming 
from the mouth of Cabot, and the written assertion of Cabot him- 
self, whom he styles, in introducing the said letter, “ huomo di 
grande esperienza, et raro nell’ arte del navigare, et nella scienza 
di cosmografia.” So that Mr. Barrow is now found over- 
whelmed by a statement of Ramusio, which Ramusio himself 
abandoned 275 years ago. 

We have seen the nature of this report of a conversation said 
to have been had with Sebastian Cabot, and which conversation 
Hakluyt puts into the mouth of the Pope’s legate, without 
authority ; now we will record some of the uses made of this 
report of Ramusio, by modern writers. 

To the account of the voyage to Hudson’s Bay, by the Dobbs 
and California, drawn up by Henry Ellis, esq., is prefixed a 
sketch of the previous attempts in pursuit of a north-west 

assage. After Ramusio’s statement, that Cabot reached the 
latitude of 67° and a half, the writer complacently adds—(p. 6.] 

“There is an error in the latitude of 10°; but, however, 
it is plain from this account, that the voyage was made for the 
discovery of the north-west passage, which was the reason why I 
produce it. But ina letter written by Sebastian Cabot him- 
self, to the Pope’s legate in Spain, he gives a still clearer 
account of this matter, for therein he says, ‘ that it was from 
the consideration of the structure of the globe, the design was 
formed of sailing to the Indies by a north-west course.’ He 
observes further, that falling in with land unexpectedly (for he 
thought to have met with none until he had reached the coasts 
of Tartary), he sailed along the coast to the height of 56°, and 
finding the land run eastward, he quitted the attempt, and sailed 
southward.” 

Forster remarks [Northern Voyages] ; ‘‘ some say he went to 
67° 30’ N. lat.; others reckon his most southerly track to 
have been to 38° N. lat. He himself informs us, ‘ that he 
reached only to 56° N. lat.’ ” 

Mr. Barrow (Chronological History of Voyages, &c., p. 33.] 
says, “ If there be any truth in the report made to the Pope’s 
legate in Spain, and printed in the collection of Ramusio.” 
“ It would appear by this document, &c.” He then gives the 
conversation, not “as printed in the collection of Ramusio,” but 
with all the absurd perversions of Hakluyt; and thus confers 
the title of a “ Report,” a “ Document,” on an unguarded 
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error into which Ramusio had been betrayed, and which that 
honest personage had hastened to correct. 

The same absurd phraseology, with its train of errors, is 
copied into Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia (History of Maritime and 
Inland Discovery, vol. ii. p. 137). Foxe, who made a voyage 
into Hudson’s Bay, in the reign of Charles I, says [p. 13], 

“* As concerning Sebastian Cabot, I cannot find, that he was 
any further northward than 58°, and so returned along the land 
of America to the south; but for more certainty, hear his own 
relation to Galeatius Butrigarius, the Pope’s legate in Spain.” 
After which, Foxe gravely adds, “ Thus much from himself.” 
In the Historical Sketch of the Progress of Discovery, by 
William Stevenson, esq., which forms the eighteenth of Kerr's 
collection of voyages, published in 1824, it is said [p. 353], 
“ The course he steered, and the limits of his voyage, are, how- 
ever, liable to uncertainty. He himself informs us, that he 
reached only 56° N. lat.; and that the coast of America at that 
part tended to the east; but there is no coast of North America 
that answers this description. According to other accounts, he 
reached 67° and-a-half, N. lat.; but &c. It is most probable 
he did not reach further than Newfoundland.” 

The third account, for which the authority of Gomara is 
quoted, might have been even more easily disposed of, had Mr. 
Barrow used ordinary industry. Hakluyt was ignorant of 
Spanish, and but an imperfect master of French: the passage 
which he translates 58° and better, he has taken from a French 
version of Gomara, and made nonsense of it. The Spanish 
writer, after saying that Cabot reached the latitude of 58°, adds, 
“ aunque el dize mucho mas, contando como avia por el mes de 
Julio tanto frio, §c., (although he says much further, relates 
how he had, in the middle of July, such cold,) &c.” 

That Gomara should speak slightingly of Cabot was to be ex- 
ected. His work was published in 1552, not long after the 
nglish Navigator had quitted the service of Spain, and is 

dedicated to the emperor, Charles V, whose overtures for the 
return of Cabot had been rejected. Of the discoveries of Cabot, 
he says, none had been made for Spain. Besides, Gomara is 
of little authority, even with his own countrymen, and is most 
notorious for having, from a paltry jealousy of foreigners, 
revived and given currency to the idle tale that Columbus was 
guided in his great enterprise by the charts of a pilot, who had 
died in his house. 

All this terrible floundering is to be understood by the fact, 
that it is the modern practice of authors to be careless of truth, 
to be simply intent upon bolstering up a lucrative reputation. 
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It is evident that each of the writers we have named, knew 
nothing about the subject he was pretending to discuss ; and 
that he who got up the splendid hypothesis about John Cabot, 
the father’s, first voyage, concerning whom there is no conclu- 
sive evidence that he ever went to sea at all, knew perhaps 
least of all his contemporaries. 

After disposing of the discrepancy of Hakluyt’s account,which 
Mr. Barrow could only get over by a brilliant hypothesis, the 
author proceeds to prove, by a learned and ingenious collation of 
various testimonies, that Cabot penetrated into Hudson’s Bay ; 
the evidence is irrefragable. 

We have seen that Mr. Barrow supposes a previous voyage 
by John Cabot, the father of Sebastian. So much confusion 
has involved the history of the navigator, that in many authors, 
to this day, the discoveries of the son are attributed to the 
father. There consequently becomes a question of the com- 
parative agency of John and Sebastian Cabot, and it is dis- 
cussed by our author, with his usual acumen, and the ordinary 
exposure of literary dishonesty. 

The alleged statement of Robert Fabyan, in the Chronicle, 
the authority usually quoted, is found in Hakluyt ; and we think 
the history of the passage will go far to prove the carelessness, 
and, moreover, the dishonesty, of that much be-praised writer. 
The passage runs as follows :-— 

“ A note of Sebastian Cabot’s first discoverie of part of the 
Indies taken out of Robert Fabian’s Chronicle, not hitherto 
printed, which is in the custodye of Mr. John Stow, a diligent 
preserver of antiquities. 

“In the 13 yeere of K. Henry the 7 (by meanes of John 
Cabot, a Venetian, which made himself very expert and cun- 
ning in knowledge of the circuit of the world, and islands of 
the same, as by a sea card, and other demonstrations reasonable 
he shewed) the king caused toman and victuall a ship at Bristow, 
to search for an island, which he said he knew well was rich 
and replenished with great commodities ; which shippe thus 
manned and victualled at the king's costs, divers marchants 
of London ventured in her small stocks ; being in her as chief 
patron, the said Venetian. And in the company of the said 
ship, sailed, also, out of Bristow, three or foure small ships, fraught 
with sleight and gross marchandizes, as course cloth, caps, 
laces, points, and other trifles, and so departed from Bristow in 
the beginning of May, of whom in this maior’s time returned no 
tidings.” —vol. iii. p. 2. 

This passage then Hakluyt had from Stowe, who quoted a 
MS. chronicle in his possession ; but Stowe, after he had given 
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this note to Hakluyt, published his own Annals, in which [p. 
804 Ed.1605], we find the passage as he, doubtless, had given it 
to the reverend Prebendary. It runs, ‘‘ This year one Sebastian 
Gaboto, a Genoase sonne, borne in Bristol, professing himself 
to be expert in the knowledge of the circuit of the world, and 
islands of the same, as by his charts and other reasonable 
demonstrations he shewed, caused the king to man and victualla 
ship, &c.” The rest corresponds with the passage in Hakluyt. 

There is evidence enough left to trace the history of the 
alterations made by Hakluyt. The communication from Stowe 
first appears in the “ Divers Voyages to America,’ &c., pub- 
lished in 1582. When given at that early period, as derived 
from Mr. John Stowe, citizen, Hakluyt merely changes the 
words “a Genoase son” into a Venetian, without giving any 
name. He had not then heard of the patent of February 3, 
1498, naming John Cabot the patentee and owner, as it were, of 
the expedition, of which he mainly furnished the funds, but in 
which he by no means necessarily joined. The only document 
he quotes is the original patent of March, 1496, in which both 
father and son are mentioned, and which describes the father as 
a Venetian. He struck out, therefore, only what he then knew 
to be incorrect. Subsequently, however, he received information 
of the second patent, in favour of John Cabot, in which he is alone 
mentioned ; and in his enlarged work he not only furnishes a 
reference to that patent, but makes a further alteration in what 
he had received from Stowe. Instead of “ Venetian,” as in 
1582, when he had the memorandum first before him, it 
becomes “ one John Cabot, a Venetian ;” thus effecting, at the 
two stages of alteration, a complete change of what he had 
received ; and yet, for the statement, making Fabyan and Stow 
continue to be cited. 

The inconsistency of the words, “a note of Sebastian Cabot’s 
first discovery,” in the title, with the name, “ one John 
Cabot, a Venetian,” in the note itself, must have struck the 
reader. It will, however, be readily inferred, that Hakluyt, 
busy in amending the text of the new edition for the printer, 
forgot to change the title, and thus left behind him the traces 
of his unconscientious correction. This authority of Fabyan and 
Stowe, sophisticated as it has been shewn they are by Hakluyt, 
are the sole grounds on which rest the reputation of John 
Cabot asa navigator. All we independently hear of him is, that 
he went “ to dwell in England, to follow the trade of merchan- 
dize.” Beyond the supposed allusion to him by Fabyan and 
Stowe, there is not the slightest evidence that the father was a 
seaman, or had the least claim to nautical skill, or the kindred 
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sciences. “ Yet out of Hakluyt’s perversion, mark (observes our 
authority) how each successive writer has delighted to draw the 
materials for eulogy on this old gentleman.” 


« « Thus it appears, from the best authority that can be desired, that 
of a contemporary writer, this discovery was made by Sir John Cabot, 
the father of Sebastian.” [Campbell's Lives of ‘The Admirals.] ‘“ Sir 
John Cabot was the original discoverer, of which honour he ought not 
to be despoiled, even by his son.” [ib.j] The same language is found 
in M‘Pherson’s Annals of Commerce, [vol. ii. p. 13. note,] and in 
Chalmer’s Political Annals of The Colonies, [p. 8, 9,} though it hap- 
pens, singularly enough, that in correcting the supposed error, this 
last writer not only mistakes the name of the annalist (making him 
to be John Fabyan), but cites a work which does not contain the 
slightest allusion to these enterprises. 

«“« He was, it seems, a man perfectly skilled in all the sciences 
requisite to form an accomplished seaman or a_ general trader.” 
[Campbell's Lives of the Admirals.] 

‘ « The father was a man of science, and had paid particular atten- 
tion to the doctrine of the spheres. His studies, &c. He seems to 
have applied to Henry VII, who accordingly empowered him to sail,” 
&e. [vol. xviii. Kerr's Voyages, p. 353. Essay by W. Stevenson, Esq. | 

« «© John Caboto, a citizen of Venice, a skilful Pilot and intrepid 
Navigator,” | Barrow, p. 32.| 

*« Henry VII, disappointed in his hopes of forming an en- 
—— with Columbus, gladly extended his protection to the 

fenetian, John Gavotta or Cabot, whose reputation as a skilful 

pilot was little inferior to that of the celebrated Genoese.” ’ [Dr. 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Maritime and Inland Discovery, 
vol. ii. p. 136.]’”—p. 46-7. 

Our author, however, in the spirit of truth and fairness, gives 
the only passage which could lead to the inference that John 
actually accompanied his son Sebastian. We shall also quote 
it, along with the author’s ye eon of the fact of John 
Cabot’s name being mentioned along with that of Sebastian and 


his brothers in the first patent, and of its occurring alone in the 
new patent. 


‘ There is one account that mentions John Cabot, but it was written 
subsequently to the publication, by Hakluyt in 1582, of the patent 
containing the father’s name, which would, of itself, suggest the 
association. It is the narrative, by Hales, of the Expedition of 1583, 
[see Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 144,] which we cite on the possibility that it 
may do no more than an act of justice, and because it serves to shew 
how uniformly the claims of England in America have been rested on 
the discoveries in the time of Henry VII. 

‘« The first discovery of these coasts (never heard of before) was 
well begun by John Cabot the father, and Sebastian his son, an English- 
man born, &c., all which they brought and annexed unto the crown 
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of England.” “ For not long after that Christopher Columbus had dis- 
covered the Islands and Continent of the West-Indies for Spain, John 
and Sebastian Cabot made discovery also of the rest from Florida 
Northwards to the behoof of England.” ‘‘ The French did but review 
that before discovered by the English nation, usurping upon our right.”’ 
‘* Then seeing the English nation only hath right unto these countries 
of America, from the Cape of Florida Northward, by the privilege 
of first discovery, unto which Cabot was authorised by regal 
authority, and set forth by the expense of our late famous King 
Henry VII, which right, also, seemeth strongly defended on our behalf 
by the bountiful hand of Almighty God. notwithstanding the enter- 
prises of other nations, it may greatly encourage us upon so just 
ground as is our right,” &c. 

‘ The fact that the father is named in the patent does not furnish 
conclusive evidence that he embarked in either of the expeditions. The 
original grant conveys to the father and his three sons, ‘‘ and to the 
heirs of them and their Deputies,” full power to proceed insearch of re- 
gions before unknown, and the exclusive privilege of trading. Nowit has 
never been supposed that all the sons engaged in the voyage; and yet 
the presumption is just as strong with regard to each of them as 
to the father, and even more so if we look to the appropriate 
season of life for perilous adventure. The truth seems to be this: 
—as itis probable that all the means of the family were embarked 
in this enterprise, it was no unnatural precaution that the patent 
should be coextensive in its provisions. It created them a tradin 
corporation with certain privileges, and it might as well be muiatele 
for a similar reason, that the Marquis of Winchester, the Earl of 
Arundel, and the other patentees of the Muscovy Company [1 Hak- 
luyt, p. 268] actually sailed in the north-eastern voyages. The 
second patent is to the father alone. If we seek a reason for this 
departure from the original arrangement, it may be conjectured that 
some of the sons chose to give a different direction to a parental 
advance and their personal exertions ; and that the head of the family 
thought fit to retain, subject to his own discretionary disposal, the 
proposed investment of his remaining capital. It is said,* that one 
of the sons settled at Venice, and the other at Genoa. ‘The recital of 
the discovery by the father would, of course, be stated, under the cir- 
cumstances, as the consideration of the second patent in his favour. 

‘ Another reason for the introduction of the father’s name, con- 
currently at first with his son’s and afterwards exclusively, may per- 
haps be found in the wary character of the King, whose own pecu- 
niary interests were involved in the result. He might be anxious thus 
to secure the responsibility of the wealthy Venetian for the faithful 
execution of the terms of the patent, and finally think it better to 
have him solely named, rather than commit powers, on their face 
assignable, to young men who had no stake in the country, and whe 
were not likely to make it even a fixed place of residence. 


* Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals, vol. i. p. 310, on the authority of 
MS. remarks on Hakluyt. 
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‘On the whole, there may, at least, be a doubt whether the father 
really accompanied the expedition. Unquestionably, the great argu- 
ment derived from the pretended language of a contemporary annalist 
is not only withdrawn, but thrown into the opposite scale. 

‘ Supposing, however, John Cabot to have been on board, we 
must, in inquiring what were his functions, carefully put aside the 
thousand absurdities which have had their origin in misconception as 
to the person intended by Fabyan ; and remember, that we have not a 
tittle of evidence as to his character or past pursuits, except, as has 
been remarked, that he came to London “ to follow the trade of mer- 
chandize.” All that is said about his knowledge of the sphere—his 
perfect acquaintance with the sciences, &c., is merely an amplification 
of the remarks of Fabyan, as to Sebastian Cabot. If, then, he went 
at all, it. was in all probability merely for the purpose of turning to 
account his mercantile skill and sagacity in tNe projected traffic which 
formed one of the objects of the expedition. There is nothing to 
control, in the slightest degree, the idea which presses on us from so 
many quarters, that the project had its origin with the son, and that 
its great object was to verify his simple, but bold proposition, that by 
pushing to the north a shorter route might be opened to the treasures 
of Cataya.’—p. 49-51. 

These patents have been the cause of no small agony among 
the historians of discovery. The first alone has been published ; 
it occurs in Rymer’s Foedera; the second now appears, in the 
volume before us, for the first time. The first, dated in 1496, 
was followed by the first voyage, in which Cabot discovered the 
coast of Labrador, and other parts of North America. The 
second patent, which, after a tedious search, has been found at 
the Rolls Chapel, is dated 3rd February, 1498, and gives 
authority to John Kabotto, “ that he, by him his deputie or 
deputies sufficient may take at his pleasure VI English shippes 
in any porte or portes, or other places within this our realme of 
England or obeisance, so that, and if the said shippes be of the 
bourdeyn of CC tonnes or under, with their apparail requisite 
and necessarie for the safe conduct of the said shippes, and them 
convey and lede to the Londe and Isles of late found by the same 
John in our name, and by our commaundemente.” 

The passage marked in Italics is of more importance than 
may at first sight be supposed. The non-appearance of this 
patent, and the obscurity thrown around the first voyage, under 
various motives, have involved the whole subject inerror. This 
patent, of which only the date was recorded, and which con- 
clusively establishes, conclusively and for ever, that the Ameri- 
can continent was first discovered by an expedition commission- 
ed to set up the banner of England, up to this moment has been 
treated by our own writers as the one which gave the permission 
to go forth and explore. 
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‘ Nay,’ remarks our author, ‘ this very instrument has been used 
as an argument against the pretensions of England ; for, it has been 
asked by foreigners, who have made the computation, and seen 
through the mistake of Pinkerton and the rest, why the patent of 
3rd February, 1498, took no notice of discoveries pretended to have 
been made the year before. The question is here triumphantly an- 
swered,’ 


The importance of this new-found document is such, that we 
are bound to produce it for the satisfaction of our readers. 


** Memorandum quod tertio die Februarii anno regni Regis Henrici 
Septimi xiii. ista Billa delibata fuit Domino Cancellario Anglixe apud 
Westmonasterium exequenda. 


“« To the Kinge. : 

«Please it your Highnesse of your most noble and habundaunt 
grace to graunte to John Kabotto, Venecian, your gracious 
Lettres Patents in due fourme to be made accordyng to the 
tenor hereafter ensuyng, and he shall continually praye to 
God for the preservacion of your moste Noble and Roiall 
astate longe to endure. 

‘H.R. 

‘ Rex. 

‘ To all men to whom theis Presenteis shall come send Gretyng ; 
Knowe ye that We of our Grace especiall, and for dyvers 
causis us movying, We Have geven and graunten, and by 
theis Presentis geve and graunte to our welbeloved John Ka- 
botto, Venecian, sufficiente auctorite and power, that he by 
him his Deputie or Deputies sufficient, may take at his plea- 
sure VI. Englisshe Shippes in any Porte or Portes or other 
place within this our Realme of England or obeisance, so that 
and if the said Shippes be of the bourdeyn of CC. tonnes or 
under, with their apparail requisite end necessarie for the safe 
conduct of the said Shippes, and them convey and lede to the 
Londe and Isles of late founde by the seid John in oure name and 
by oure commaundemente. Paying for theym and every of theym 
as and if we should in or for our owen cause paye and noon 
otherwise. And that the said John, by hym his Deputie or 
Deputies sufficiente, maye take and receyve into the said 
Shippes, and every of theym all such maisters, maryners, Pages, 
and other subjects as of their owen free wille woll goo and 
passe with him in the same Shippes to the seid Londe or Isles, 
withoute anye impedymente, lett or perturbance of any of our 
officers or ministres or subjects whatsoever they be by theym to 
the seyd John, his Deputie or Deputies, and all other our seid 
subjects or any of theym passinge with the seyd John in the said 
Shippes to the seid Londe or Iles to be doon, or suffer to be 
doon or attempted. Geving in commaundement to all and 
every our officers, ministres and subjects seying or herying 
theis our Lettres Patents, without any ferther commaunde- 
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ment by Us to theym or any of theym to be geven to perfourme 
and socour the said John, his Deputie and all our said Subjects 
so passying with hym according to the tenor of theis our Lettres 
Patentis. Any Statute, Acte or Ordennance to the contrarye 
made or to be made in any wise notwithstanding.’ 


That this all-important document has not been previously 
brought to light will excite surprise in no ope who is acquainted 
with the manner in which our State-papers are preserved,— 
the difficulty of access to them—the labour of searching—and 
the expense of finding. The present author adds but another 
note to the loud voice of complaint raised by Sir Harris Nico- 
las, and other students of the national records. In the Rolls, 
this and similar documents are loosely thrown together without 
reference even to the appropriate year, and are unnoticed in 
any index or calendar. It required a search of more than two 
weeks to find the patent of 3rd February, 1498, although the 
year and day of its date were furnished at the outset. Another 
document which appears in the volume we are extracting from 
—the patent of Henry VII to three Portuguese and others, dated 
March 19, 1501, authorising them to follow up the discoveries 
of Cabot—has never been published. This also was discovered, 
after a long search, not even folded up, but lying with one-half 
of the written part exposed, and, in consequence, so soiled and 
discoloured, that it was with the greatest difficulty it could be 
decyphered, and some words finally eluded the most anxious 
scrutiny. Well may our author exclaim, 

‘And this of two documents indispensable to the history of Mari- 
time Discovery, and for the want of which, the account of these 
voyages has been completely unintelligible !’ 


But this is not all. 

‘ An extraordinary compensation is claimed at the Rolls Chapel on 
account of the trouble attending a search amidst such a confused mass. 
For finding the documents, two guineas were demanded in addition to 
the cost of the copies. The applicant is informed that the charge must 
be paid, whether the document be discovered or not; so that the 
officer has no motive to continue perseveringly the irksome pursuit.’ 
—p. 78. 

Amidst the multifarious points of Maritime History cleared 
up in this copious volume, and the blunders so amusingly traced 
from writer to writer, it is difficult to make a selection. Cabot 
is the centre round which the author’s investigations turn, but 
he is by no means his solitary subject: the history of North 
American discovery is, in fact, sifted down to the voyage of 
Hudson ; in the course of which, not only are numerous facts 
disentangled from error, but information is collected on thie 
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subject of the authority of the different original writers, which, 
coming, as it does, from one so competent to speak, is invaluable 
to a genuine a.d industrious inquirer after truth. For this and 
other matter, however, the volume must be searched—we have 
space only for the abridgment of the author’s discussion respect- 
ing the birth-place of Sebastian Cabot, and which we ese 
already declared to be England. In order to understand the 
value of the proof which the author has brought to light, it will 
be necessary to refer to writers who have previously made 
statements on the subject. 

Sebastian Cabot is by many of our writers, says Harris, [Col- 
lection of Voyages, vol. ii. p. 191] affirmed to be an English- 
man, born at Bristol; but the Italians as positively claim him 
for their countryman, and say he was born at Venice, which, to 
speak impartially, I believe to be the truth; for, he says him- 
self, that “when his father was invited over to England, he 
brought him with him, though he was then very young.” This 
alludes to the conversation said to have been reported by the 
pope’s legate, of which mention has already been made. These 
expressions are copied verbatim by Pinkerton. In the History of 
Navigation prefixed to Churchill’s Collection of Voyages, vol. i. 
p- 39. said to have been drawn up by Locke, and found in his 
works [vol. x. Lond. edit. 1823 p. 428], reference is made to 
Sebastian Cabot, a Venetian, but residing in England. Purchas 
says of him [vol. iii. Pilgrims, p. 901], “ He was an Englishman 
by breeding—born a Venetian, but spending most part of his 
life in England and English employments.” Hume, Forster, 
Charlevoix, and others, have been similarly led astray. The 
Quarterly Review [vol. xvi. p. 154. note], informs us, that 
“Henry VII engaged the Cabots of Venice in the discovery of 
Newfoundland.” And Mr. Barrow, in his Chronological His- 
tory of Voyages, &c., p. 36-7, speaks of the credit due to Eng- 
land for having “so wisely and honourably enrolled this de- 
serving foreigner in the list of her citizens.” 

Now, there is “a learned and painful writer” in our language, as 
Hakluyt, who has appropriated without mercy the greater part of 
his labours, terms him ; one Richard Eden, the author of a curious 
and valuable repertory of ancient voyages and travels, entitled, 
“ Decades of the New World.” This writer’s works are precious, 
on account, not only of his own experience in travel nod voyage, 
and for the taste which led him to associate with the adven- 
turers of his day, and record their narratives, but because he 
was intimate with Sebastian Cabot himself, and has given 
several original notices of him. One chapter of his book [fol 
249] has for part of its title, “ Lykewyse of the Vyages of that 
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woorthy owlde man Sebastian Cabote, yet livyng in England, 
and at this present the governor of the Company of the Mar- 
chantes of Cathay, in the Citie of London.” After mentioning 
numerous incidents, which he derived from Cabot’s own mouth, 
the following marginal note will be found at fol. 255 :— 

“ Sebastian Cabote tould me that he was borne in Brystowe, 
and that at iiii yeare ould he was carried with his father to 
Venice, and so returned agayne into England with his father 
after certayne years, whereby he was thought to have been born 
in Venice.” Thus, then, was the question conclusively settled 
275 years ago; but who thinks of tracing a boastful compiler 
like Hakluyt to his sources? It is easier to cry with Dr. Dibdin, 
« All hail to thee, Richard Hakluyt !” 

Richard Eden, too, was present at the death-bed of Cabot, and 
it is from him only that we have an account of his latter moments, 
as we are also indebted to him for certitude respecting his 
birth. We shall here quote the eloquent and affecting passage, 
in which this fact is mentioned, and then leave the work, from 
which we have derived so much instruction, and out of which 
we can promise so much curious entertainment, to the care of 
the reader. 


* Sixty-one years had now elapsed since the date of the first com- 
mission from Henry VII to Sebastian Cabot, and the powers of na- 
ture must have been absolutely wearied out. We lose sight of him 
after the late mortifying incident ; but the faithful and kind-hearted 
Richard Eden beckons us, with something of awe, to see him die. 
That excellent person attended him in his last moments,* and fur- 
nishes a touching proof of the strength of the ruling passion. Cabot 
spoke flightily ‘‘on his death-bed,” about a divine revelation to 
him of a new and infallible method of finding the longitude which 
he was not permitted to disclose to any mortal. His pious friend 
grieves that “‘ the good old man,” as he is affectionately called, had 
not yet, ‘‘ even in the article of death, shaken off all worldlie vaine 
glorie.” When we remember the earnest religious feelings exhi- 
bited in the instructions to sir Hugh Willoughby, and which formed 
so decided a feature of Cabot’s character, it is impossible to con- 
ceive a stronger proof of the influence of long cherished habits of 
thought, than that his decaying faculties, at this awful moment, 
were yet entangled with the problem which continues to this day 





* See the Epistle dedicatory to ‘‘a very necessarie and profitable book 
concerning Navigation compiled in Latin by Joannes Taisnerus, a publike 
Professor in Rome, Farraria and other Universities in Italie, of the Mathe- 
maticalles named a Treatise of Continual Motions. Translated into Eng- 
lish by Richard Eden, Imprinted at London by Richard Jugge.” There is 
a copy of the work in the King’s Library, British Museum, (title in Ca- 
talogue, Eden.) 
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to vex and elude the human intellect. The dying seaman was 
again, in imagination, on that beloved ocean over whose billows 
his intrepid and adventurous youth had opened a pathway, and 
whose mysteries had occupied him longer than the allotted span of 
ordinary life. The date of his death is not known, nor, except pre- 
sumptively, the place where it occurred. From the presence of 
Eden we may infer that he died in London. It is not known 
where his remains were deposited. The claims of England in the 
new world have been uniformly, and justly rested on his disco- 
veries. Proposals of colonization were urged, on the clearness of 
the title thus acquired, and the shame of abandoning it. The 
English language would probably be spoken in no part of America 
but for Sebastian Cabot. The commerce of England and her navy 
are admitted to have been deeply—incalculably—his debtors. Yet 
there is reason to fear, that in his extreme age the allowance which 
had been solemnly granted to him for life was fraudulently broken in 
upon. His birth-place we have seen denied. His fame has been 
obscured by English writers, and every vile calumny against him 
eagerly adopted and circulated. Al! his own maps and discourses 
“‘drawn and written by himself,” which, it was hoped, might come 
out in print, ‘‘ because so worthy monuments should not be buried in 
perpetual oblivion,” have been buried in perpetual oblivion. He 
gave a continent to England: yet no one can point to the few feet 
of earth she has allowed him in return !’—p. 222-3. 

The author of this volume is an American : he does honour 
to his country, and we cannot but take kindly the interest he 
has shewn in vindicating for England the parentage of the land 


of his birth. 





Anv. II1—1. Observations on the Bill, in Parliament in 1823, for 
ascertaining and establishing uniformity of Weights and Measures. 
By John Wilson, of Thornly, one of the Directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Glasgow. Glasgow. J. Smith and Son. 
4to. pp. 6. 

2.—The old Weights and Measures of Scotland, compared with the 
Imperial Weights and Measures; with Notes concerning the Metri- 
cal System of Measures adopted in France. By the same Author. 
8vo. pp. 16. 

3.— Notes relating to the Standard Scots Pint or Stirling Jug, &c. 
By the same Author. $vo. pp. 8. 


UMAN happiness or misery, it has been acutely remarked, 
is dependent, less on events of singular prosperity or ad- 
versity, than on incidents, which, however insignificant when 
regarded singly, swell into importance by their repetition; just 
as the fertility of the earth is less promoted by the deluging 
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water-spout, than by the gently-falling rain. Nor is the ob- 
servation less true, when it is extended from individuals or 
families to communities. In these, too, what is most striking 
may not be most important. A nation may often be seen, split 
into parties, and clamorous in contention, upon a point, which, 
when it is gained, is discovered to affect few or none; and the 
parties are left to look at each other, like two rivals in a game of 
skill, after a well-matched contest, where there was no stake. 
The statesman, who is enlightened enough to perceive the 
ephemeral importance of such contentions, may, meanwhile, in 
vain claim attention to matters which may affect every man, 
every day, but which may be too common-place, and too devoid 
of glitter, to attract the eye of popular admiration, or of vulgar 
ambition. 

Among important subjects, thus unattractive, may be ranked 
regulations on Weights and Measures. These regulations, the 
basis of every transaction in commerce, from the purchase of 
the richest cargo down to the bargain of the labourer for his 
daily wants, become offensive to the fastidious, for the very 
reasons that make them important. The subject, too, has been 
rendered repulsive by a most erroneous impression, which has 
received too much countenance from recent proceedings, that it 
involves considerations in science too elevated, and consider- 
ations in practice too intricate, to fall within the sphere of judg- 
ment of educated persons in the common walks of life. On the 
contrary, we hold that the experience of France and of this 
country has shown, that mere men of science are as unfit to be 
trusted with the adjustment of this great practical question as 
the veriest drudges, whose experience is narrowed to the mere 
details of measuring and weighing; and if men of experience, 
as well as education, had taken courage to think for themselves, 
undeterred by the presumption of men of science, ignorant of 
the details and wants of commerce and the useful arts, then 
would the weights and measures of France never have been 
disordered by most unwarrantable innovation; nor, in this 
country, would we be left, in the nineteenth century, with a 
system of weights and measures, more disordered than im- 
proved since the age of the Conquest. An imposing proces- 
sion, with a royal commission of men of science at its head, 
followed in solemnity by a strutting, swaggering Act of Par- 
liament, and concluded by jury-decisions, held in all the pomp 
of judicial circumstance, may have deluded many into the be- 
lief, that the defects and the diversities, which were felt to be a 
grievance, as well as a disgrace to the country, had, at length, 
been all removed. The recent act, however, after being six 
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years in operation, has signally failed in producing uniformity, 
chiefly because it provided no adequate means for its enforce- 
ment. But even if conformity to its enactments had been 
brought about, something would remain to be done, while it 
countenances (as a careful consideration of it will shew) two 
kinds of linear measure, two kinds of superficial measure, three 
kinds of cubic measure, and not only two kinds of weight, but 
these so exquisitely varied, that the larger pound has the smaller 
ounce. Such was the uniformity which the united scientific 
and legislative wisdom of Great Britain has happily failed to 
produce. 

If, in endeavouring to understand the subject of weights and 
measures, we had only to consider what system would be the 
best, we might easily come to a conclusion. The foundation of 
such a system is generally allowed to be, in substance, as 
follows :—Some fixed length (such, for example, as the English 
foot) is taken as the unit of linear measure. The square of this 
length becomes the unit of superficial measure ; and the cube of 
it, the unit of solid measure. With this cube, weights are con- 
nected; aad, conversely, with weights, liquid measures. Thus 
the unit of weight (call it a pound) might be such that the 
cubical unit would hold, of water, 100 pounds; and if a liquid 
measure, like the gallon, were defined to contain 10 pounds of 
water, then would this liquid measure be also simply related to 
the solid measure, being the tenth of the cubical unit. The 
weights, thus connected with measures, may farther be con- 
nected with coins. The subdivisions of our supposed pound 
might, for example, correspond in weight with some known 
coin. Thus would measures, linear, superficial, solid, or liquid, 
all be simply connected ; thus would measures be connected 
with weights, and weights with coins. 

Such, in outline, is the foundation of that system of weight 
and measure, which, in speculation, is held to be best. But in 
countries like Great Britain, where long-established customs 
have taken a deep root, the question ceases to be one purely of 
speculation. It is neither, merely, what weights and measures 
do therein exist, nor what ought to exist; but it is a compro- 
mise between these two questions :—How much should be re- 
tained, because it does exist ; and how much should be adopt- 
ed, because it ought to exist ? 

To the important practical question, thus stated, an answer 
can be returned, only by entering on the consideration of prin- 
ciples, which have been too superficially studied, and of details 
which are too little known. 

We begin by adverting to measures of length; these being 
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the proper foundation of any set of measures and weights, de- 
serving the name of system. 

When any fixed standard of length comes to be adopted, two 
questions present themselves :—First, Upon what principle shall 
it be adopted, and how defined? Secondly, Being adopted and 
defined, by what number shall it be subdivided into smaller 
measures, and by what number shall it be multiplied into 
larger measures? 

The question, upon what principle shall a standard of 
length be adopted, is one which, in a country like Britain, 
is commonly practically answered, before it comes to be 
asked. The standard yard of England, prepared by a Parlia- 
mentary Committee of 1758, still continues to be the standard 
of the empire; and, from it, all other dimensions, larger or 
smaller, are derived. That standard yard was the average of 
various more ancient standards, whereof the comparison had 
discovered slight discrepancies. An inch, the thirty-sixth part 
of this yard, was, in the fourteenth century,* defined to be the 
length of three barley-corns. In Scotland, two centuries 
earlier,} an inch, probably intended to be the same, was defined 
to be the length of three grains of bear without the tails, and 
also to be the mean breadth of three thumbs at the root of the 
nail, belonging severally to three men, of whom, one was to be 
big, one little, and one middle-sized. That the lengths, thus 
rudely defined, were not held to be very rigidly fixed, is shewn 
by a contemporaneous definition of a linear rod or perch, to 
consist of a certain number of “ moderate or measurable feet ; 
that is, neither the greatest nor the least.” But the progress 
of commerce, and, still more, the advancement of science, 
which required instruments having customary measures laid off 
on them, demanded greater accuracy. Hence public standards 
soon came to be formed; and these were resorted to in prac- 
tice, while the original definitions, upon which they had been 
framed, were remembered only as a curious tale of other times. 

Some eminent men of science, not content with proposing 
scientific definitions for standards, thus brought into use, have 
taken a fancy, that such standards, however fixed by usage, 
should, on account of the vulgarity or obscurity of their origin, 
be set aside, to make room for new standards, whereof simpler 
and briefer scientific definitions might be given; as if it were 
better that standards should conform to definitions, than that 
definitions should conform to standards. The French philoso- 

* 1324, 17 Edward II. 
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phers, in reforming their measures, divided the quadrant of 
the meridian lying between the pole and the equator, into 
10,000,000 parts, one of which they called their metre. Other 
philosophers prefer the fancy of adopting the length of the 
pendulum that makes a swing every second at 45°, or some 
other latitude. Such fancies might be tolerated in an essay 
proposing a system of weights and measures for Utopia; but 
they are to be reprobated, when they are made, by the imposing 
celebrity of names, a pretence for disturbing the commercial 
transactions of any great country. Let us pause an instant to 
inquire what advantage is derived by adopting a standard like 
the metre, or the pendulum. 

First, with regard to the metre. The honourably ambitious 
object of the French philosophers, in proposing this funda- 
mental standard of their new system of measures, was, to adopt 
one, so recommended by its intrinsic advantages, as to be 
readily adopted by other countries ; their aim being, to establish 
uniformity in the weights and measures, not merely of France, 
but of the civilized world. Now, in any of the ordinary appli- 
cations of measure, what were the advantages to be gained by 
adopting the metre? We know of only one, which was, to 
make a correspondence between geographical divisions, and the 
ordinary measures of distant places. Thus a distance of 10000 
metres was the 1000th part of the distance between the pole and 
the equator. But this correspondence, which was established 
as a foundation for a universal system of weights and measures, 
was brought about by introducing discordance into geogra- 
phical divisions, which were before uniform throughout the 
world. The meridian circle, which was universally divided into 
360 degrees, was now to be divided into 40,000,000 of metres. 
The new creed- makers, before whose wisdom the knowledge 
and the prejudice of the world were to bow in reverent acqui- 
escence, began by dissenting from a uniformity established by 
the consent of mankind. Thus was their attempt at uniformity 
rendered more than doubly difficult by the very first step of 
their procedure. Nor, by the change which they made in their 
standard of linear measure, did they gain any really practical 
advantage. Common maps were already drawn out according 
to geographical degrees, and to the disregard of such arbitrary 
aa varying dimensions as miles or leagues. The navigator, 
daily led to calculate his course, already employed the custom- 
ary geographical divisions to denote distances, and was pre- 
pared to reject the officious offer of a new system of measure, 
which was not laid down in his charts, which was not provided 
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for in the tables constructed to expedite his computations, and 
which disturbed a uniformity that it professed to promote.* 
Secondly, with regard to the Pendulum. This instrument, 
when it makes a swing every second, as it does in the common 
clock, is of a fixed length, at any given latitude; but if we go 
North, the same pendulum would swing oftener than once a 
second unless we lengthen it ; andif we go South, it would swing 
seldomer than once a second, unless we shorten it. Accord- 
ingly, it has been referred to in all modern definitions 
of linear measure. Thus, English linear measures have 
been defined, by recording that a pendulum making a 
swing every second at London, contains 39°1393 English 
inches; Datish linear measures, by recording that a pen- 
dulum, making a swing every second at the latitude of 45°, 
measures thirty-eight Danish inches; and even the French 
metre, though obtained from so magnificent a unit as the quad- 
rant of the terrestrial meridian, has been defined by a compari- 
son with the pendulum. In thus resorting to the pendulum, 
the French philosophers have substantially acknowledged that 
a linear measure, whencesoever derived, is best defined by a re- 
ference to that instrument. And since this seems to be the 
conclusion arrived at by all men of science, it only remains to 
consider in what way the pendulum may be best employed as a 





* In France there has been, in recent times, a succession of three sys. 
tems of Weights and Measures ; first, the old system ; next, the decimal or 
metrical system, established in 1795; and lastly, the syst¢me usuel, permit- 
ted to retailers and artisans in 1812, but, in 1816, prescribed to retailers as 
their exclusive standard. Under the old system, a toise or fathom was 
divided into 6 feet, a foot into 12 inches, and an inch into 12 lines ; 1000 
toises were a mile; 3 toises were a linear perch ; and 100 square perches 
were an arpent de Paris; the aune, or ell, for measuring cloth, was 3 feet 
8 inches; a cubical foot of water weighed very nearly 70 lb; a wine pint 
was 48 cubical inches, or the thirty-sixth part of a cubical foot, and the 
wine muid, the cube of 2 linear feet; that is, 8 cubical feet ; a pound, poids 
de mare, was divided into 16 ounces,—and 2000 pounds were a ton. 
Under the old system, however, there were divers standards. After that 
system followed the metrical, too well known to need explanation here : 
the metre was almost an inch more than 3 French feet. The usuel system, 
which followed, divides the metre into 3 feet, and so on, as in the old 
system. The aune, or ell, is 1-2 metres. The pound, which is divided 
into 16 ounces as before, is half a kilogram, or about an ounce in 3 pounds, 
above the poids de mare ; and 2000 pounds are a ton. The cube of the 
decimetre, under the name of litron «swe, is used instead of the pint. 
This systéme usuel, considered in itself, is quite as heterogeneous as the 
old system. Thus, the aune contains 3 feet, 7} inches; the litron usuel 
contains 45°656 cubical inches ; and the cubical foot holds, of water, 
723 pounds. 
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means of defining linear standards. But of all the ways known, 
= two seem to us to be worthy of consideration. 
he first, which accords with the method most commonly 
practised, is to compare the standard to be defined, with a pen- 
dulum that makes a swing every second in some given latitude. 
Now the standards thus defined may have, to the second’s pen- 
dulum of the latitude fixed upon, either a fractional relation, 
as the English standards have to the second’s pendulum at 
London (this being 39°1393 English inches), or an integral re- 
lation, as the Danish standards have to the second’s pendulum 
of latitude 45° (this being 38 Danish inches). For the sake of 
a simple definition, some persons would much prefer, that the 
relation between the English linear standards, and some se- 
cond’s pendulum, should be integral, instead of fractional ; and 
to make this out, they would not care to alter the existing 
standards. But since, in any second’s pendulum, the advan- 
tage of fixedness, whereof they would avail themselves, would 
be confined to one latitude, any integral relation, which they 
might assume or discover the English linear measures to have 
towards the second’s pendulum of that one latitude, would 
imply a fractional relation between those measures and the 
second’s pendulum of any other latitude. And this defect is 
chargeable upon the apparently very simple definition which 
has been given to the Danish standard of linear measures. 
Although, according to that definition, the second’s pendulum 
of latitude 45° has been divided into 38 Danish inches; yet 
the second’s pendulum of any latitude south of 45° would be 
shorter than 38 Danish inches ; and the second’s pendulum of 
any latitude north of 45° would be longer than 38 Danish 
inches. Nor is it unworthy of notice, that, throughout all 
Denmark itself, any second’s pendulum is longer than 38 
Danish inches by some fraction of a Danish inch, as unde- 
niably as, throughout the British islands, any second’s pen- 
dulum is longer than 39 English inches by some fraction of an 
English inch. Definitions, like the Danish or English, are, 
indeed, more properly, definitions of certain pendulums by 
given linear measures, than definitions of certain measures by 
given pendulums. Considered as harmless records, such defi- 
nitions may be admitted as likely to be useful, perhaps, once in 
a thousand years, on the necessity arising for restoring the 
standards ; yet, for the more ordinary purpose of verification, it 
must be confessed, that neither the one nor the other is of much 
practical value. 
But there is another, and a much more direct way of defining 
linear measures by the pendulum. Instead of comparing the 
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standard to be defined, with the length of the second’s pendu- 
lum of some given latitude, we may at once assume a pen- 
dulum, precisely equal in length to that standard itself; and we 
may define it, by recording the number of swings it makes i in 
a given time, not merely in one latitude, but in as many 
latitudes as are ever likely to be useful for the purpose 
of practical verification. Thus, the English yard may be de- 
fined to be equal to a pendulum which, in a vacuum, and 
at the level of the sea, would make, in twenty-four hours,— 


At London, latitude 51°, 31’, 8” 90088 swings ; 
At Leith Fort, latitude 55°, 58’,40”. .. 90107 swings ; 
At Unst (Shetland Isles), latitude 60°, 45’, 28”. 901254 swings. 


In addition to the swings which a pendulum equal to the yard 
makes in twenty-four hours at London, as deduced from captain 
Kater's experiments, we have here given the swings made by the 
same pendulum at Leith Fort and at Unst, because these may be 
accurately inferred from the mean of two independent series of 
experiments, the one conducted by M. Biot, on the part of the 
French Institute, and the other by captain Kater, on the part 
of the Royal Society of London, and neither series differing Pom 
the other by so much as half a swing. A very few experiments 
more than those which captain Kater has performed so well, 
would suffice to give the swings made in twenty-four hours by a 
pendulum equal to the English yard, at every latitude em- 
braced in these islands. Were those swings once accurately 
obtained, the definition of the English linear measures by the 
pendulum, ceasing to be merely nominal, would become real 
and practical. With the help of captain Kater’s admirable im- 
provements on the pendulum, the principal standards of the 
English yard might be constructed as real pendulums, actually 
verified, and everywhere in Britain verifiable, by the swings 
they make. But to attain this degree of excellence, no change 
is necessary on the existing linear standards. 

“There is no practical advantage,” observe the Royal Com- 
mission in their first Report, “in having a quantity commen- 
surable to any original quantity, existing, or which may be 
supposed to exist, in nature, except as affording some little 
encouragement to its common adoption by neighbouring nations. 
But it is scarcely possible that the departure from a standard, 
once universally established, [and coming frequeutly into use, ] in 
a great country, should not produce much more labour and 
inconvenience in its internal relations, than it could ever be 
expected to save in the operations of foreign commerce and 
correspondence which always are, and always must be, con- 
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ducted by persons, to whom the difficulty of calculation is 
comparatively inconsiderable.” 

But when any given length is fixed upon for a standard, a 
question remains,—How shall this length be multiplied into 
larger measures, and how subdivided into smaller measures ? 
For calculations, the gradation best fitted is the decimal, which 
was adopted by the French reformers of weights and measures. 
According to their system, the units of length, of surface, of 
solidity, and of weight, are each multiplied by 10, by 100, by 
1000, and so on; and the same units are subdivided into |0ths, 
100ths, 1000ths, and so on; so that the common decimal nota- 
tion expresses either the number or the parts of such units. 

Among writers on weights and measures, there is no small 
diversity of opinion, as to whether this method of decimal gra- 
dation is preferable to the more varied gradation of 12ths, 
16ths, and the like, which occurs in weights and measures of 
ancient origin. To us it appears, that the writers on both sides 
of this question have each been too easily satisfied with a 
partial view of the subject. To both methods peculiar advan- 
tages and disadvantages belong. These should be fairly and 
fully considered ; not, however, in the determination to adopt 
either method to the total rejection of the other, but rather, in 
the spirit of practical wisdom, to judge how far the advantages 
of both methods may be best combined. 

Between the decimal gradation, and the gradations in 
use in British measures, there is, in point of simplicity and 
uniformity, a most decided advantage in favour of the 
decimal. By this gradation, 10, 100, 1000 of a lower deno- 
mination are equal to one of a higher; and we have no 
other multiples to remember. But, in seven British linear 
measures alone, we are presented with the following per- 
plexing variety of multiples, in which there is not so much as 
one repetition :—T'welve inches make a foot ; dhree feet,a yard ; 
one yard and a quarter, an ell; a pole consists of one hundred 
and ninety-eight inches=sixteen and a half feet=five and a 
half yards=two and two-fifth ells=itwo and three quarter 
fathoms=two fathoms, one yard, one foot and six inches; a 
furlong is forty — ; and eight furlongs make a mile. Those, 
to whom variety has always charms, as well as those with whom 
authority serves for argument, will be pleased to learn, that this 
jumble of multiples has been, by the Royal Commission, deli- 
berately pronounced as preferable to the simple and uniform 
multiple of ten. 

Even where measures with such varied multiples are recog- 
nised, the difficulty of remembering them, as well as the greater 
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simplicity of the scale of ten, makes that variety be set aside in 
practice, especially in written language, Thus the Royal Com- 
mission found, that a cubical inch of water, at its greatest 
density, weighed, in a vacuum, 253 grains, The recent act for 
establishing uniformity enables us to express the same weight 
in three other ways. It may be ten penny-weights, thirteen 
grains of goldsmith’s Troy; or four drachms, thirteen grains of 
Apothecary’s Troy; or nine drachms avoirdupoids, with a re- 
mainder of 3°8125 Troy grains. Who would not prefer, to any 
of these, the simple decimal notation, 253 grains! Accordingly, 
the Royal Commission themselves, not merely in this case, but in 
all the various dimensions and weights included in their reports, 
never use more than one denomination of weight or measure, to 
the exclusion of that variety which they recommend to be re- 
tained. 

In seeking for a convenient system of gradation, there are 
two uses, altogether different, to which a measure may be ap- 
plied, and which it is necessary to distinguish, because multi- 
ples and sub-divisions, which answer well for the one use, may 
answer ill forthe other. The one use is, to fix upon an arbitrary 
quantity, as when we buy a yard of cloth, a bushel of wheat, a 
pound of sugar. In this case, the measure governs the quantity. 
The other use is, to determine an absolute quantity, as when we 
measure, in inches, the metre, or the pendulum; or when we 
weigh, in grains, a cubical inch of water. In this case, the 
quantity governs the measure. Now, by far the most frequent 
use of a measure is, to fix upon arbitrary quantities. Thus, in 
common retail bargains, nobody asks for 512 thousandths of a 
yard of ribbon, to make a watch-string; we make half a yard 
do. No grocer will be pestered with a customer who seeks 
953 thousandths of a pound of sugar; but he will sell a pound, 
a half-pound, or a quarter. Thus, in retail trade (where there 
are a hundred bargains for one in wholesale), sub-divisions into 
sixteenths, which include halves, quarters, and eighths, are very 
common ; and, for its simple off-hand computations, they answer 
very well, however inconvenient they may become when 
inserted into written accounts, and subjected to varied calcula- 
tions. But, it is not merely in ordinary bargains, that mea- 
sures are applied to fix upon arbitrary quantities ; for this use 
of measures is extended to the useful arts. Cast-iron pipes, 
for example, are commonly made three yards long, when the 
are three inches, or upwards, in bore; and pipes of this length 
are assorted in bores, which increase, from » al inches up to 
sixteen, by the regular addition of half an inch. Even the 
thickness of the pipes corresponds with a round number of 
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eighths of inches, which are the sub-divisions laid off on a 
common foot-rule. Thus, throughout the useful arts, linear 
measure comes to be applied, over and over, merely as a rule, 
without any ulterior view of calculation, Even in a business, 
like a machine-maker’s, where calculation is often needed, the 
foot-rule is applied a dozen or a score of times to regulate 
arbitrary dimensions, for once that it is employed for the pur- 
pose of computation. In France, accordingly, great obstacles 
to the adoption of the new measures were presented, in retail, 
by the old sub-divisions, which custom had made easy; and, 
in the useful arts, by the prevalence of arbitrary dimensions, 
expressed on the old measures, in round numbers, which conve- 
nience had adopted, and habit longed to retain. One example 
may serve, where the change to be effected fell under the juris- 
diction of a government, neither weak nor hesitating. Artillery 
guns had been assorted in such bores, as to receive balls of four, 
six, eight, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four pounds, poids de 
marc. But these weights could no longer be expressed in round 
numbers, when the metrical system was established. A ball of 
twelve pounds then became five kilograms and 874 grams ; and, 
to get the same advantage of round numbers, in the new system, 
it behoved that new cannons and new balls should be cast. Phi- 
losophers, indeed, might grumble ; but, at the battle of Waterloo, 
Bonaparte fought with guns that had been cast since his return 
from Elba, equally regardless of the republican inscription of 
“ Liberté et Egalité,” which indicated the age of their moulds, 
and of the unscientific measure which had determined their 
bore. 

Weights and measures should be made to serve the arts, and 
not the arts to serve weights and measures. The mere altera- 
tion, in length, of a measure in daily use; much more, the 
alteration of it in its sub-divisions; but most of all, these two 
alterations combined, confuse and stupify the artisan, whom 
they are intended to serve. Never, indeed, was a well-meant 
gift offered more unseasonably, than when French Philosophy 
presented the Metre to the French artisan. New, in its length, 
and altogether different in its sub-divisions, it had yet a mystic 
glory; in that, to form it, foreign climes had to be visited, the 
world had to be measured, and Science had to lend the full 
blaze of her light. But no sooner had the artisan taken it in 
exchange for his old measure, than he found that he held a 
mystic rod, which it was not lawful for him to touch. When 
he looked at its strange sub-divisions, and attempted to apply 
these to regulate his work, he discovered that the dimensions, 
which it had been the labour and the pride of his life to store in 
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his memory, and which had been cherished by him, as the tra- 
ditionary wisdom of the craft whereby he gained his bread, had 
suddenly, as if by enchantment, become useless ; for the record 
of them was written in a language, which now he could no 
longer read. No wonder if the new system did not flourish, 
but wither, like a delicate flower transplanted to some ungenial 
soil; and no wonder if the old system again rose up, like weeds 
which had been removed from the surface of that soil, but left 
in it their roots. 

When a measure is applied to ascertain an absolute quantity, 
the scale of gradation ceases to be of the same importance as 
when employed to determine an arbitrary quantity. Thus the 
scale of twelve, being readily divisible, is very convenient for 
assuming arbitrary quantities; but when applied to ascertain 
absolute quantities, this advantage is available only where the 
dimension to be ascertained turns out a quantity that has a 
simple relation to twelve; and there must always be many 
chances against such a result. In this respect, indeed, the 
scale of twelve is much on the same footing as the scale of ten. 
Thus, the pendulum vibrating seconds at London was found to 
measure 39°1393 inches. While there was a previous intention 
to express this length, whatever it might turn out, down to the 
10000th of an inch, but no previous collusive correspondence 
between the lengths of the inch and of the pendulum, the 
chances were evidently 10000 to 1 against the pendulum turn- 
ing out an entire number of inches. A proportional chance 
against an entire number would exist, whether the scale of sub- 
division had an easily divisible common ratio like twelve, or an 
indivisible ratio like seven. In scientific investigations, abso- 
lute quantities have frequently to be determined ; but, in such 
investigations, we conceive, for the reason just assigned, that 
Professor Playfair and others have over-rated the advantage of 
the scale of twelve over that of ten. But in ordinary affairs, as 
well as in scientific, measures have often to be applied to ascer- 
tain absolute quantities ; as when the content of a cask has to 
be gauged, or when the extent of an estate has to be ascertained 
by survey. In such cases, more especially where they require 
calculation, practical men concur with scientific, in preferring 
the decimal gradation. 

In selecting a scale of gradation, we are also to distinguish 
between numeration and sub-division. Any objects, to which 
we attach the idea of entireness, are best enumerated decimally ; 
but they may be otherwise sub-divided. Thus, yards are incon- 
venient y enumerated in poles of 54 yards, or in furlongs of 220 
yards, however conveniently yards may be subdivided into 
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quarters; and pounds are absurdly enumerated in hundred- 
weights of 112 lbs, or tons of 2240 Ibs., however conveniently 
these pounds may be subdivided into sixteen ounces. Thus itis, 
also, in other subjects which involve numeration or subdivision. 
The circle, for example, being an entire object, may, with pro- 
priety, be subdivided into 360 degrees, instead of 1000. But 
what would be thought of a political economist, who would 
pretend to enumerate population, the objects of which are like- 
wise entire, by any other scale than the decimal, much more by 
an irregular scale, such as scores, then dozens of scores, and so 
forth? Thus, in fractions, we would tolerate other sub-divisions 
than the decimal ; but, in numeration, we would hold fast by 
the decimal scale, as the simplest and the best. 

All change in measures or weights must, fora time, be incon- 
venient. But if, on the foregoing, or other considerations, any 
alterations should be proposed on the existing gradations of 
weight or measure, we are to estimate the temporary inconve- 
nience, not so much by the apparent amount of the change, as 
by the frequency with which the measure or weight proposed 
to be changed, comes into use, and the more so if its denumina- 
tion belong to a uniform standard. Thus, if yards come more 
frequently into use than acres; if, moreover, while yards 
are uniform, acres are various; then, the inconvenience of 
changing yards would be much greater than tie evil of changing 
acres. 

These principles are not to be applied without discrimination. 
In proceeding, with their aid, to consider more particularly, the 
gradation of English measures of extent, it will be convenient 
to divide these measures into the smaller and the larger; the 
smaller consisting of the fathom and its parts, and the larger of 
the mile and its parts. 

The parts of a fathom are three ; the yard, the foot, the inch ; 
twelve inches being a foot, three feet being a yard, and two yards, 
or six feet,a fathom. In using these measures, it is remarkable, 
that, along with the fathom, or the yard, we hardly ever use 
any other multiple or subdivision of another denomination. Any 
round number of fathoms or of yards, we express simply by the 
decimal numeration, and any parts of these, we commonly 
express by some vulgar fraction, such as a half or a quarter. 
Thus much, are felt and avoided in practice, the inconveniences 
of various measures, related to each other by arbitrary multiples. 
Feet and inches, however, being applied to dimensions where 
minute accuracy is more needed, are much used together ; and 
these measures are properly retained, having been long established, 

VOL, xvi1.— Westminster Review. E 
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and being really convenient, where mere length has to be 
ascertained. 

But our approbation of the subdivision of feet into inches is 
confined to the case of their being used as linear measures ; in 
which case, calculations do not always follow. We object to 
them in the cases of superficial and of solid measures ; for, in 
these cases, the content can be obtained only by superadding 
calculation to the linear dimensions ascertained. Facility of 
calculation, therefore, which is only an occasional consideration 
in the case of linear measures, is always a consideration, and the 
chief consideration, in the cases of superficial or solid measures. 

In order to give practical facility in the mensuration both of 
surface and of solidity, though we cannot go the length of re- 
commending, with Professor Playfair,* that, as the foundation 
ofa system exclusively decimal, the linear foot should be sub- 
divided into ten digits ; yet, we cannot help wishing that such 
a subdivision had been recognized. 

The recognition of digits would be, by no means, the suppres- 
sion of inches. The foot-rule might be subdivided into inches, 
on the one side, and into digits on the other. For the use of 
engineers, such an additional subdivision is already occasion- 
aliy practised in this country ; and it has been long in use in 
Sweden and some other countries. 

Besides, if facility of calculation were put out of the question ; 
yet, if the variety of multiples in twelve inches for a foot, three 
feet fora yard, and two yards for a fathom, be perplexing ; 
much more so does that variety become, when, in superficial 
measure, we find one hundred and forty-four inches in a foot, 
nine feet in a yard, and four yards in a fathom; and when, in 
solid measure, these multiples rise to one thousand seven hun- 
dred and twenty eight inches in a foot, twenty-seven feet ina 
yard, and eight yards in a fathom. How preferable in simpli- 
city, and how much easier in computation, the simple unvarying 
multiples 10, 100, 1000.+ 

Turn we now to the mile and its parts. Of these measures, 





* Append. Rep. of Highland Soc. 1812, p. 3. 

+ In superficial or solid mensuration, the retaining of the subdivision of 
inches would be useful, even in calculating feet, wherever the circle occurs 
as an element, as exemplified in the following valuable practical rule. To 
obtain the content of a cylinder in cubical feet, the diameter and depth 
being given, both in inches, square the diameter, multiply by the depth, 
and divide by 2200, The result gives an excess of about | in 14000 of cubical 
dimension. We take the rule from the first of Mr. Wilson’s pamphlets 
before us. See also his Survey of Renfrewshire, p. 198. 
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both linear and superficial, the following is a connected tabular 
view : 


Road Measure. Laud Measure. 


40 poles =1 furlong. 40 square poles 
4 roods 
10 acres 1 square furlong. 
8 furlongs = 1 mile. 10 square furlongs = | hide of land. 
6% hides = 1] square mile. 


In this table, nobody can compare the land-measure with the 
road-measure from which it is derived, without being struck 
with the mazy dance by which, in the land-measure, we are led 
from the pole to the furlong, and fiom the furlong to the mile. 
But what is the pole, which appears the primary subdivision 
both of road and of land measure ? 

The linear pole is 

2 fathoms, ] yard, 1 foot, 6 inches, 


The square pole is 
7 square fathoms, 2 square yards, 2 square feet, 36 square inches. 


This answer suggests another question. What was there 


to recommend a gradation so much at variance with sim- 
plicity, and so inconvenient for calculations which are indis- 
pensable in land-measuring? It will not do to say, that this 
pole was already the generally established pole of the country ; 
for this pole was not in use to measure land over a great part of 
England ; it was little in use in Wales; it was hardly at all in 
use in Scotland, and hardly at all in use in Ireland. This, at 
least, therefore, was a case, in which a convenient dimension 
might be chosen without uniformity being sacrificed, for the 
plain reason, that there was none to sacrifice. Nor is it to any 
purpose to say, that this pole had been enacted, or rather been 
exemplified, so long ago as in the year 1305, in the reign of 
Edward I, since the enactment never, even in England, seems 
to have obtained general observance. The Statute of that time 
is characteristic of a barbarous age, being obviously adapted to 
a people totally ignorant of arithmetic. It is a sort of Ready 
Reckoner, in which we are taught, that if the length of the acre 
is of certain given dimensions, its breadth should be of certain 
other dimensions ; and it is only by arithmetical inference that 
we learn that the linear pole is two fathoms, one yard, one foot, 
and six inches. How so absurd a gradation could come to be 
adopted, we are puzzled to conjecture. Could it originate in 
the prevailing ruthe, or rod, of the Germans, which contains 16 
German feet, or 8 German ells of two feet, but which — 
& 
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contain 54, instead of 54 yards of three feet? Or could it be, 
as it appears, the land-measure of some foreign nation? The 
weights of the Anglo-Saxons, and their corn and wine measures, 
were, indeed, left unaltered by the Norman conquerors, who 
were too honourable in their notions to regard commerce, except 
as the object of exaction and plunder. But these lordly con- 
querors looked with more favourable eyes on the landed estates 
and other wealth of the vanquished, more especially, as these 
were to be had at the easy price of banishment, slavery, or 
murder to the lawful proprietor. The land-survey of England 
was one of their earliest undertakings ; and it seems far from 
improbable that, in this survey, they might use their own 
measures. Pious towards such ancestry, but heedless of pos- 
terity, was the attempt to spread over not less than two thirds 
of the United Kingdom, and to introduce into colonies larger 
by much than the United Kingdom itself, a land-measure, which 
was barbarous even for the twelfth century, and which cannot 
be transmitted to our descendants, without perpetuating a libel 
on our civilization and our science. 

But let not those to whom the adjustment of our weights 
and measures was intrusted be condemned unheard. The 
following is the Royal Commission’s own statement of their 
reasons :— 

“ The subdivisions of weights and measures at present em- 
ployed in this country, appear to be far more convenient for 
practical purposes than the decimal scale, which might perhaps 
be preferred by some persons, for making calculations with 
quantities already ascertained. But the power cf expressing a 
third, a fourth, and a sixth of a foot in inches, without a fiac- 
tion, is a peculiar advantage in the duodecimal scale; and, for 
the operations of weighing and of measuring capacities, the 
continual division by two, renders it practical to make up any 
given quantity with the smallest number of standard weights* 
or measures, and is far preferable, in this respect, to any decimal 
scale.” 

Now here we have one reason for subdividing the foot into 
twelve inches, and another reason for subdividing the pound, 
the bushel, or the gallon, by the halving system; but these 





* The advantage here mentioned is, in practice, very limited. If we 
begin at a pound, we cannot go up further, in doubling the weights we use, 
than 64 Ib., because the double of this weight would be inconveniently 
large. Besides, if we could go up further, any advantage thus gained 
(which must be very little) would be at the expense cf another great prac- 
tical disadvantage ; that such weights would be very puzzling to count. 
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reasons apply to no sub-divisions but twelfths and sixteenths. 
Observe then their inference : 

“We would, therefore, recommend that all the subdivisions 
and multiples of the standard to be adopted, should retain the 
same relative proportions to each other, as are at present in 
general use.” —First Report, p. 4. 

But if we should admit the foot to be properly divided into 
12 inches, the pound to be properly divided into 16 ounces, and 
the gallon to be properly divided into 8 pints; would it there- 
fore follow, that the pole is properly divided into two fathoms, 
one yard, one foot, and six inches ? 

Far more convenient for practical purposes than the decimal 
scale!—By what strange oblivion did the Royal Commission 
forget, that, so unfit for practical purposes are the gradations of 
land-measure which they have sanctioned, that, for two cen- 
turies, these have been abandoned by land-surveyors, and 
have been replaced by a decimal system. The plan in general 
use is the invention of Gunter ;* who has reached an enviable 
height of fame, by making the highest resources of mathematical 
discovery available to the unlettered artisan. According to his 
plan, it is not the pole that is the unit of road or of land-mea- 
sure, but it is a chain = 4 poles = 22 yards = 11 fathoms. 
This chain, however, is not subdivided into 11 fathoms (which 
might perhaps be thought, by the Royal Commission, preferable 
to the decimal scale) but it is, by practical men, for practical 
purposes, divided into 100 links, each link = 7:92 inches. 
Thus, in actual practice, the following are the subdivisions of 


Road Measure and Land Measure. 


100 links 7) 10000 square links] 
(or 11 fathoms) { (or 121 sq.fathoms) { 
10 chains = 1 furlong. 10 square chains 1 acre. 
10 acres I square furlong. 
$ furlongs =1 mile. 10 square furlongs 1 hide. 
6% hides 1 square mile. 


= | chain. = 1 square chain. 


To assert, then, that the statutory sub-divisions of land-mea- 
sure are much more convenient for practical purposes than 
decimal sub-divisions, is to contradict, not reason merely, but 
experience. Land-surveyors have done, or, rather, have been 
obliged to do, all they could to make a decimal system for the 
convenience of practical purposes. ‘Two things, which they 
could not do, remained for the legislature to accomplish. The 
first thing was, to connect the linear chain of Gunter, adopted 





* Died, at 45 years of age, in 1626, 
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by land-surveyors, by some simple relation with the smaller di- 
mensions of measure. Such a connection would at once be brought 
about, by the legislature declaring ten fathoms, instead of eleven, 
to be the linear chain. Thus, from the linear fathom up to the 
linear furlong, and from the square fathom up to the hide of 
land, we should have a purely decimal system; not like the 
existing system of land-surveyors, which, however complete 
within itself, is so unconnected with the smaller established 
measures of extent, as to be virtually a totally distinct kind of 
measure ; but connected with those measures so intimately and 
so simply, as to form parts of one and the same system. 


Road Measure. Land Measure. 


10 fathoms = | chain. 100 square fathoms = 1 square ehzin. 
10 chains = | furlong. 10 square chains = | acre. 
10 acres = | square furlong. 
10 square furlongs = 1 hide of land. 


The second thing to complete the decimal system was, to 
connect the above measures decimally with the mile. This was 
to be done by making 10 linear furlongs a mile, and consequently 
10 hides of land a square mile. 


With all these alterations included, what would our system 
be? This: 


Road Measure. Land Measure. 


1000 fathoms = | mile. 1000 square fathoms = 1 acre.” 
1000 acres = 1 square mile, 


The original signification of 1000 parts would thus be re- 
stored to the mile. A geographical degree, which according to 
the measurements in England is 60824} fathoms, would 
thus become 60 miles 8244 fathoms. A parish, measuring 
2,354,762 square fathoms, would become 2 square miles, 354 
acres, and 762 square fathoms. 

In thus adopting the decimal method of gradation for road 
and land measures, we should merely be consolidating a system, 
which ingenious practical men, borrowing aid from science, have 
spontaneously adopted for their convenience. At present, it is 
to be observed, we have two incompatible kinds of measure, the 
fathom and its parts, applied to small dimensions, and the mile 
and its parts, applied to large dimensions. To obtain uniformity, 
all that we propose is, to drop one of the two incompatible kinds 
of measure, and to hold fast by the other. Nor, while we are 
following the steps of practical men, at the cautious distance of 





* The rood or quarter-acre would be 1000 square yards. 
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two centuries, are we hastily to be accused of rash or visionary 
innovation, The fathom is the standard universally employed 
by our learned countrymen in measuring large dimensions. We 
propose, therefore, no new or unknown measure, instead of the 
mile and its subdivisions, and of the acre with its multiples and 
subdivisions, when we suggest fathoms, or, what is the same 
thing, miles or acres which may, by a glance of the eye, be re- 
duced to fathoms. The acre, which we propose to abolish, 
varies, not merely in the different kingdoms, but in different 
counties of the same kingdom, and even in different parishes 
of the same county; whereas the fathom, which we propose 
to substitute for it, is uniform, and familiarly known throughout 
the United Kingdom and its colonies. Even the English mile 
of 880 fathoms, which we propose for abolition, differs from the 
existing Irish mile of 1120 fathoms; but the mean length of 
both is 1000 fathoms, precisely the mile we propose for adoption. 
The proposed mile also coincides precisely with the standard 
mile introduced into the extensive territory of British India.* So 
simple is this standard, so useful as a basis for land-measure, 
and so compact and systematic does it render our measures of 
extent, that if, while it received the sanction of the legislature, 
means were taken to carry into effect a corresponding change 
in the mile-stones, there would remain no serious obstacle to its 
adoption. A mere enactment, however, unaccompanied by such 
means, would be no better than waste paper ; but the necessary 
means, being merely physical, are easily compassable by govern- 
ment. Terrified at the name of innovation, indeed, some timid 
persons—lovers of ignorance, the kin of darkness, which, like 
it, lends aid to fear, causing, in some situations, the sound of a 
mouse to harrow with suspense, and conferring on the rumbling 
of a cart, the awe of thunder ; aye, and some bold persons, lovers 
of wisdom, who are ready to maintain with their hands what 
they believe in their hearts, that every English custom was 
originally formed after the unalterable law of perfection—will 
unite to demur at changing the English mile, loosely connected 
though it be, with our other uniform standards. But, let such per- 
sons be assured, that the existing system of weights and measures 
will receive from the English mile, if retained in that system, 
just that kind of support which the resplendent image of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s dream received from its clay feet. 1t was when 
these were broken by a stone, cast from an invisible hand, that 
the image fell; and the gold and the silver, and the brass and 
the iron, of which the rest was composed, were rent asunder ; 





* Kelly’s Universal Cambist, v. i. p. 118, first ed. p. 89, second ed. 
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whereupon, in the dream, they “ became like chaff on the 
summer thrashing-floors ; and the winds carried them away.” 

In drawing to a close these observations on the British 
measures of extent, it may be useful to bring into one view all 
the changes we propose. 

On the fathom and its parts, considered as linear measures, 
we propose no change. But, to afford practical facility in 
computing superficial and solid content, we would propose 
that the decimal subdivision of those measures should be 
recognized. ‘Ten linear digits would be a linear foot; one 
hundred square digits a square foot ; and one thousand cubical 
digits would be a cubical foot. Then, since three digits 
would be the tenth of a yard, and six digits the tenth of a 
fathom, or a link (being the hundredth of a chain of ten 
fathoms), decimal sub-divisions would be applicable also to the 
yard and the fathom. Thus, 100 square links would be a 
square fathom, and 1000 cubical links would be a cubical 
fathom. By this recognition, therefore, the decimal gradation, 
which, in practice, is almost exclusively employed in the 
numeration of square and cubical fathoms, yards, or feet, would 
be usefully extended to the fractions of those measures. As to 
the road and land measures, the plan we propose may be briefly 
stated, 

Road Measure. 


1000 fathoms = 1 milee 


Land Measure. 


1000 square fathoms = | acre. 


1000 acres 


A system of road and land measure so simple, he that runs may 
read—a child may lisp, may understand, may remember. 
Connected with measures of extent is (or rather ought to be) 
another kind of measure, called measure of capacity : it is the 
measure employed for corn and liquors. If a vessel were made 
a foot long, a foot broad, and a foot deep, it would obviously be 
a cubical foot in capacity, and would hold a cubical foot of corn, 
or a cubical foot of wine. Now, since the measures of corn are 
called quarters, bushels, and gallons ; and the measures of wine, 
gallons, pints, and so forth, we might naturally expect that a 
quarter or a gallon of corn, or a gallon or a pint of wine, should 
have some simple relation to the cubical foot, or the cubical 
inch. But what is the fact? Before the recent act, we had 
three gallons ; one of 231 cubical inches for wine, one of 268°8 
cubical inches for corn, and one of 282 cubical inches for ale ; 


1 square mile. 
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gallons, to which British cubical measures can no more claim a 
relation, than to the gallon of any foreign nation whatever. All 
these gallons were, by the recent act, abolished. And what 
gallon was substituted? One of 277:274 cubical inches. Most 
obviously, therefore, the new plan for uniformity, while it found 
a system of cubical measure already in use for solids, created a 
new and an altogether different system for capacity ; so that, 
at present, if a gauger measure the length, the breadth, and the 
depth, of malt upon a floor, and, from these dimensions, com- 
putes its cubical content in feet or inches, he still has to apply 
as much calculation to reduce this content to the corn-measure 
of Britain, as he would have to reduce it to the corn-measure of 
Turkey. 

How such an absurdity came, not merely to be sanctioned, 
but to be created, by an act professing to establish uniformity, 
it is not for us to explain. The Winchester quarter approached 
very nearly to ten cubical feet, which correspond with 270 
cubical inches for the corn gallon. The adoption of this standard 
has, during the last forty years, been repeatedly forced on the 
attention of the public by eminent men of science ;* and the 
adoption of it was pressed upon Parliament under the sanction 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Glasgow, who took a very 
happy business-view of the slight rise it would occasion on the 
measures, when they stated, that the corresponding rise on the 
price would be equal to just one penny for every pound sterling. 
This body of enlightened and practical men, who had the honour 
of standing alone in endeavouring to ameliorate the imperfections 
of the recent act, obtained, for the consideration of their sug- 
gestions, a Committee of the House of Lords: which, though it 
ended without expressing any opinion on the subject, has given 
us the advantage of hearing, in detail, the reasons of the Royal 
Commission. Upon the point before us, Sir George Clerk, a 
member of that Commission, made a statement, which is very 
remarkable, as coming from a person, who, by being intrusted 
with the management of the recent Bill, was intrusted also with 
the scientific reputation of Great Britain. He declared, that 
any coincidence between the quarter of corn and ten cubical 








* The most eligible modification of this plan was, to make a cubical foot 
the bushel (the quarter being ten such feet) and the gallon the cube of half 
afoot. This gallon of 216 cubical inches would have approximated to 
217°6 cubical inches, the Irish gallon; and one third of it, 72 cubical 
inches, to 70} cubical inches, the ale quart or pot. This system of measure 
of capacity, in its conception both elegant and ingenious, was suggested in 
a pamphlet, entitled ‘* Observations on Weights and Measures,’ &c. by 
Robert Wallace, A. M., Glasgow, 1822. 
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feet did not appear to him a point at all worthy of consideration ! 
a declaration which, wherever it is known, will make the wonder 
eease, that the principal feature of the recent Bill should be to 
establish a new kind of cubical measure for corn and liquors, 
different from that which was already in use for solids. 

But we understate the fact, when we say, that the recent Bill 
introduced only one new kind of cubical measure ; for it sanc- 
tioned another kind, in heaped measure. This kind of measure 
was also strongly remonstrated against by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Glasgow ; being a kind of measure uncertain and 
open to fraud,* and which, as such, had been abolished in 
Scotland two centuries before. Remonstrance, however, was 
vain; and improvement advanced, like a certain Irishman, 
whom we once, in a court of justice, heard swear that he ad- 
vanced—back wards. 

Thus did a Bill, professing to promote uniformity, terminate 
in establishing three kinds of cubical measure. 

In adopting the imperial standards of corn and liquid measure, 
it is but fair to admit, that, with all its defects, some collateral 
advantages were gained; for the imperial bushel was almost 
identical with the Scotch wheat firlot, and the imperial quart 
was only a cubical inch less than the ale quart. Whether ano- 
ther standard, bringing greater collateral advantages, and in- 
volving fewer changes, might have been adopted, is a question 
which it is now too late to discuss. A new standard has been 
already recognized ; it has come into use, as yet, however, too 
partially ; and any other standard requiring new measures to be 
made, however preferable that standard might be in its prin- 
ciple, or in its conveniences, could not now be adopted, without 
risking new diversities, and without inflicting evils, greater by 
far, than those it could remedy. Abandoning, therefore, all 
thoughts of proposing any such new standard, we intend, in the 
sequel, to advert to the imperial standard of capacity, only to 
shew how easily it might yet be modified so as to bear a simple 
relation to the existing cubical measure. 

In selecting a new standard of capacity, the Royal Commis- 
sion seem to have aimed at no other advantage than that of 








* These imperfections are aggravated by a blunder in the recent Act (5 
Geo. IV. chap. Ixxiv) and a supplement toit (6 Geo. IV. chap. xii) whereby 
the base of the cone assumed to represent the heap is fixed, but its height 
is allowed to vary, according to the depth (and by consequence the thick- 
ness) of the bushel; insomuch that two legal heaps may vary in height, 
and consequently in content, as nine to ten; 6 inches being the smallest 
and 6-678 the greatest. Moreover, these Acts, with regard to smaller 
measures, do not provide either for the diameter or height of the eone-heap. 
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having its content equal to a bulk of water, which, in weight, 
might be expressed in round numbers. Proceeding on this 
ground of choice, they adopted a gallon holding 10 1b. avoirdu- 
poids of water. With them, therefore, weight is the foundation 
of measures of capacity. Accordingly we are about to pass 
over, for a little, the consideration of the imperial measures of 
capacity, in order first to examine the imperial weights upon 
which those measures have been reared. 

The imperial weights are of two kinds, the Troy, and the 
Avoirdupoids, Not merely for the obvious adyantage of having 
one standard of weight instead of two, but from a consideration 
of details, which we shall endeavour to lay before our readers, 
we are of opinion that one of those standards should have been, 
and should still be, rejected. And which of the two to reject 
there can be little hesitation, since Troy weight is hardly used 
except by goldsmiths and apothecaries ; by whom, indeed, the 
suppression of Troy weight might be felt, for a little, to be 
somewhat inconvenient; yet, even to them, as will hereafter 
appear, this change, indispensable for obtaining uniformity, would 
be attended with advantages, and with alleviating circum- 
stances. 

In order to understand the eyil of not suppressing Troy 
weight, it will be necessary to advert to the state of weights 
in Scotland ; because that part of the United Kingdom was 
to be more affected by the enactment of the imperial weights 
than both England and Ireland put together. In addition to 
the weights made use of in England, there were, in Scotland, 
two kinds peculiar to that country ; the one was the Scotch 
Troy, the other was the Tron, of which last there were many 
varieties. Of the two, the Scotch Troy was by far the most 
important, having been, before the Union, the only legal weight 
of Scotland, and being, up to the date of the late act, the only 
weight in use in the sale of oatmeal, as well as the weight by 
which most other articles of agricultural produce were sold. 

The Scotch Troy was modelled after the continental stand- 
ards. In its ounce, the standard was about four grains less 
than the English Troy ounce of 480 grains ; but its pound con- 
tained 16 ounces, like the French poids de marc, and not 12 
ounces, like the English Troy. 16 Scotch Troy pounds made a 
Scotch Troy stone. But, to make the Troy-weight of Scotland 
easily reducible into the avoirdupoids weight, with which it had 
frequently to be compared, the Scotch Troy ounce came to be 
reckoned 14 grains only less than the English Troy ounce. At 
this rate, the Scotch Troy pound came to be equal to 174 avoir- 
dupoids ounces, and the stone to 174 avoirdupoids pounds. 
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Now, in Scotland, one very bad consequence of not abolish- 
ing the English Troy standard has been, that, taken along with 
the permission to retain local weights, and with collateral pro- 
visions of the act, the recognition of this standard renders it 
impossible to abolish the Scotch Troy. This weight, in its 
ounce, is so very near to the English Troy, that, in practice, the 
difference is disregarded ; and the English standards of Troy 
sent to Scotland after the Union, had long, in many counties, 
been adopted instead of the Scotch Troy ; and, for this purpose, 
they answered very well; being assorted according to the 
doubling system, as follows: 10z., 20z., 40z., 80z., 160z., 320z., 
640z., 1280z., 2560z. The weight of 160z. was reckoned a 
Scotch Troy pound, and that of 2560z. was reckoned a Scotch 
Troy stone of 16 lb. In the late Act, there is no clause to pre- 
vent English Troy weights from being so made still, nor can it 
be construed to prevent 2560z. Troy from being used in Scotland 
as astone. But the lame provisions of the Act have, in that 
country, produced another bad consequence, which, at this 
distance, appears hardly credible. The Act created an impres- 
sion, that the old stones, both Troy and Tron, were to be abolished, 
but what new stone was to be substituted, did not appear. 
Most adopted the English stone of 14 1b. avoirdupoids, which is 
noticed in the Act only to be abolished; a few adopted 16 Ib. 
avoirdupoids ; some have taken the easier course of keeping the 
old weights; and some keep both the old and the new. But 
the strangest course has been that adopted by the majority 
of those who use 14 lb. avoirdupoidsas a stone, which is, to divide 
it into 16 parts, after the manner of the Scotch Troy stone, 
calling each part a meal-pound ; which new pound consists of 
140z. avoirdupoids, and is marked such. Therefore, whereas 
before the late Act, oatmeal was sold throughout Scotland by 
one weight, it is now sold by three weights ; by the meal-pound 
of 140z. avoirdupoids, by the avoirdupoids pound of | 6o0z., and by 
the Scotch Troy pound of 1740z. avoirdupoids. Not the least 
strange part of this singular result of an Act to promote uni- 
formity is, that the new meal-pound has been introduced in the 
perfect conviction of its legality; and it might be difficult to 
prove it otherwise. This new pound has come into general 
use among meal-dealers in Glasgow, and in other towns in 
Scotland. 

That such bad results might have been anticipated from the 
permission to retain local weights, appears from the circum- 
stance, that they were foreseen by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Glasgow, who, at the time, in a printed Report, now before 
us, expressed themselves in this striking manner: “It is not 
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prejudice or interest, but habit or carelessness that is to be over- 
come; and it may be predicted, with some confidence, that if 
this part of the Bill remains in its present shape, the old diver- 
sities of local and customary weights and measures will keep 
their ground, and outlive the present generation, in the less 
commercial and less populous parts of the empire.” The ex- 
perience of six years has too well verified this prediction.* 

The permission to retain local weights, taken in connexion 
with another provision of the Bill, has countenanced a most 
iniquitous species of fraud. The Act provides, that the imperial 
standards shall always, in disputes, be assumed to be the stand- 
ards meant, unless otherwise expressed in writing. This 
provision would be most proper, if the local weights had not 
been recognized by the Act as legal. In bargains made verb- 
ally, as most bargains are, advantage of this provision has, in 
many cases, been taken by the fraudulent. In this respect, 
therefore, the Act has one of the worst imperfections of a law— 
that of countenancing the fraudulent. 

These defects in a Bill, which was so much to affect the 
details of commerce, may perhaps be accounted for by a state- 
ment of Mr. Davies Gilbert, one of the Royal Commission. 
Before the Lords Committee, this gentleman was asked, “ Did 


the Commission examine any practical tradesmen, merchants, 
or others, relative to the practical effect of the enactment?” 
His answer was: “ It did not occur to the Commission, that it 
was possible for them to derive any useful information from such 
an examination !”—Lvidence, p. 11. 

But, altogether independent of local weights, the retaining of 





* From the same valuable Report we extract the following just strictures : 
—‘‘In the concluding part of the sixteenth clause, the Bill declares that 
nothing therein contained shall extend, or be construed to extend, to 
permit any maker of weights, &c. after Ist January 1824, excepting in 
conformity with the standard. This provision appears defective, in as far 
as it seems scarcely equivalent to a direct prohibition; and, although it 
did amount to a prohibition, still it would be inoperative, unless some 
punishment be annexed to the breach of it. No pemalty seems to apply to 
this case, under any of the Statutes of his late Majesty, which are incor- 
porated with the Bill, by a subsequent clause.’’ Upon the machinery, by 
which the Bill was to operate, the Chamber of Commerce observe ‘‘ that it 
ought to be declared competent for any person to inform and prosecute 
for the penalties applicable to the use and possession of improper weights 
and measures, and to be entitled to a share of the penalty. This is no 
uncommon proviso in regard to penalties, and in the present case, its 
operation would not prove objectionable. It would operate chiefly by its 
moral influence, and promises greater efficiency, while it would create less 
expense, than the appointment of inspectors, &c. to make periodical visits, 
as provided by some of the Statutes incorporated with the Bill.” 
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Troy-weight lends farther protection to the fraudulent in conse- 
quence of a blunder, which well marks how little attention of 
any kind is deemed necessary in legislating on weights and 
measures. 

In 1588, in the reign of Elizabeth, when the standards of 
Troy and avoirdupoids were placed in the Exchequer, it was 
provided that Troy-weight should be employed solely for gold 
and silver, and for medicines, and that avoirdupoids-weight should 
be employed for all other merchandize. A similar provision was 
contained in an Act passed by the Commons in 1816, but re- 
jected by the Lords. In the recent Act, however, though in a 
great measure copied from the former, no such distinction is 
made ; and the Troy pound is therein of at least equal authority 
with the avoirdupoids. In any part of the United Kingdom, 
therefore, the fraud may be legally committed of substituting 
for the avoirdupoids pound, the Troy pound, which would cheat 
the buyer, of a penny out of every sixpence : so that, if under 
the recent Act, any person be punished for fraud in weights, it 
must be for his ignorance of the legal and proper way. 

But while the retaining of the English Troy Standard is 
thus incompatible with uniformity, the adoption of the avoirdu- 
poids standard would not be altogether free from disadvantages. 

Of these, one would consist in the proportion between the 
Troy ounce and the avoirdupoids ounce, which is as 192 to 175, 
even when reduced to its lowest terms. This is aratio which 
would make reductions very troublesome, more especially to 
the physician, in his prescriptions, who is obliged to compute 
mentally. But this objection would be operative only during 
the interval of change. There are two other disadvantages, 
which would be permanent, and therefore more important. 

The one disadvantage is, that avoirdupoids weights would 
have no simple relation to our coins; an advantage which, of 
old, belonged to our weights, and which is much to be desired, 
because it puts into every body’s hands, a check for weights, 
and a check for coins. 

The other disadvantage is, that an ounce avoirdupoids, or a 
pound avoirdupoids, of water, has no simple relation, in bulk, to 
a cubical inch, or a cubical foot; a relation which is much to be 
desired, because, without it, any measure of capacity, derived 
from such ounces, or pounds, of water, must likewise be without 
a simple relation to cubical measures. And this is the funda- 
mental cause of the gallon, under the late act, having no sim- 
ple relation to the cubical inch, or the cubical foot. 

These three disadvantages—the temporary one of trouble- 
some calculations, and the two permanent ones of avoirdupoids 
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weight having no simple relation to our coins, and no simple 
relation, through the medium of water, to our cubical measure, 
we mention together; because, by taking advantage of some 
singular coincidences, we may, by a very slight alteration on 
the standard of avoirdupoids, remove them all. 

In order to form a clear conception of this alteration, we must 
advert to the relation of our silver coins, both to our weights, 
and to our cubical measures. 

When silver is coined in Britain, ten Troy ounces are made 
into . fifty-five shillings, or into eleven crowns. To reduce, 
therefore, the weight of Troy ounces to the weight of crowns, 
we have only to add a tenth. This simple rule, plainly results, 
not from any supposition or straining of ours, but from the regu- 
lations of the Mint. 

Of those crowns, a cubical foot of water at the temperature 
of 59° Fahrenheit, weighs, in air, 1000. This depends 
upon no supposition or straining of ours; but it is simply a 
statement of captain Kater’s experimental result* reduced to 
the weight of crowns. We name the temperature 59°, because, 
at a degree higher, the weight, to correspond with his experi- 
ments, would be a fraction less than 1000 crowns, on account 
of the expansion of water by heat, and at a degree lower, it 
would be a fraction more than 1000 crowns, on account of the 
contraction by cold. But the temperature of 59°, Fahrenheit, 
has also this advantage, that, corresponding with 15° on the 
Centigrade scale, and with 12° on Reaumut’s scale, it is much 
used on the continent, as a standard temperature. 

In a former part of this article, we have shown, that, in order 
to obtain cubical measure, the linear foot should be divided into 
ten parts, each being a linear digit; and consequently, the 
cubical foot would be divided into 1000 parts, each being a 
cubical digit. But since, at 59° of Fahrenheit, a cubical foot, or 
1000 cubical digits, of water, weighs 1000 crowns, it is plain 
that, at this temperature, a cubical digit of water weighs a crown. 

Let us then call the weight of a crown an ounce, which, for 
want of a better distinction, we may name a Crown ounce. 
This new ounce would have all the advantages already specified, 
as wanting in the avoirdupoids ounce. 

First, Troy ounces could be reduced to Crown ounces by 





* We regret to observe, that we can hardly say with accuracy captain 
Kater’s result. Perhaps we ought to say sir George Shuckburgh’s result. 
Captain Kater only repeated sir George’s measurements, but not his weigh- 
ings. (See Philos. Trans. for 1821, p. 316.) This, in a national undertaking, 
was far, very far, from satisfactory. 
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simply adding a tenth; which is almost the easiest possible 
calculation. 

Second, the Crown ounce would obviously be checked by our 
silver coins. 

Third, the Crown ounce of water being, in bulk, a cubical 
digit, any measure of capacity containing of water an even 
number of Crown ounces, must contain the same number of 
cubical digits. Thus a giil of five Crown ounces would be equal 
to five cubical digits, or 34, of a cubical foot ; a pint of twenty 
Crown ounces would be equal to twenty cubical digits, or 3; of 
a cubical foot, and so forth; whereas, the present gill of five 
avoirdupoids ounces, or the pint of twenty avoirdupoids ounces, 
has no simple relation to the cubical foot, the cubical inch, or 
the cubical digit. 

The next inquiry is, what relation the Crown ounce, pos- 
sessing these advantages, would have to the avoirdupoids ounce. 
This inquiry can easily be answered ; for 350 Troy ounces are 
equal both to 384 avoirdupoids ounces, and to 385 Crown ounces. 
Therefore the Crown ounce is lighter than the avoirdupoids ounce ; 
but only by one ounce in 385 ounces. 

It appears, then, that if the present standard of avoirdupoids 
weight, and the present standard gallon, were reduced only 
one in 385, we should have a weight which would have a simple 
relation to Troy weight (the present money standard) and a still 
simpler relation to-our coins ; and founded upon the same weight, 
we should have a liquid measure simply related to our cubical 
measure. How very inconsiderable the change would be in 
business, those acquainted with the details of business well 
know. And those who have not such opportunities may be 
convinced of this, by the following particulars: First, as to 
weight; according to an experienced adjuster of weights, a 
pound used by a shop-keeper loses as much as one in 385 in 
a twelvemonth; and, according both to law and practice, 
above a half more than this difference is disregarded in weighing 
sovereigns, and four times this difference is disregarded in 
weighing guineas. Next, as to measure; a gallon of whisky, 
accurately measured, will increase three times as much, by the 
expansion it will undergo from the morning to the afternoon of 
a summer day. 

A change, so slight, on our standards of avoirdupoids weight 
and of liquid measures, we have no hesitation in recommending, 
not to please the whimsey of men of science, but to give to 
practical men those facilities, to which they have a just claim, 
in a commercial country, whose manufactures are daily improved 
by lights borrowed from science. 
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Upon our table, lies a very extensive correspondence on the 
subject of the recent bill, carried on while it was yet in progress, 
and embracing the written opinion on the subject, of almost 
every scientific professor in Great Britain. In perusing this 
correspondence, we have been not a little amused at the im- 
pression, which one or two of those gentlemen seem to be under, 
that in the useful arts, there can be little occasion for intricate 
calculations, which they seem to imagine are little needed be- 
yond the region of their own cloistered seclusions. To them, and 
to others who may know no better, a little illustration may not 
be superfluous. 

Wherever water is used in a manufactory, it is an obvious 
convenience in calculations for pumps, reservoirs, and the like, 
that cubical feet should be readily convertible into liquid measure, 
or into weight. But this advantage is desirable, not merely 
where water is used, but even where other liquors are needed. 
From these liquors, water differs in specific gravity, that is, in 
comparative weight. Now, at the mention of specific gravity, 
some people may be apt to say, what have practical men to do 
with specific gravity ?—very little aware, that there is hardly 
any wet process in the chemical arts, where the workman does 
not take the specific gravity of the liquors used, and regulate 
his work accordingly. In this country, the instrument used for 
taking the specific gravity of liquors is Twaddell’s hydrometer, 
for that purpose the best practical instrument in Europe. This 
instrument the workman uses as his rule; and the indications ° 
of it have, over and over, to be employed by the manufacturer as 
an element of calculation. Has he, for example, to use diluted 
sulphuric acid of specific gravity 1283, water being 1000? It 
is evident that a cubical foot of such liquor would weigh 1283 
Crown ounces; and, consequently, if cubical feet are given, 
these may be reduced to Crown ounces by the operation of 
multiplication ; and if Crown ounces are given, these may 
be reduced to cubical feet by the operation of division. In 
our manufactories, not a vessel is made for holding liquors, 
but such calculations are necessary; and we speak advisedly, 
when we say, that under the present system of weights and 
measures such calculations are most annoying. How, indeed, 
can it be otherwise, while, according to the late act, all the 
connexion between weight and cubical measure exists in defin- 
ing a cubical inch of water to weigh 252°458 Troy grains ; and 
between cubical measure and measure of capacity, all the con- 
nexion lies in 277°274 cubical inches being a gallon. What 
between intricate fractions, and involved reductions, a counting- 
house clerk, quite qualified to calculate prices and profits and 

VOL. xv1.— Westminster Review. P 
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foreign exchanges, finds himself inadequate to obtain a result, 
or, what is worse, brings out one that is erroneous. Little 
assistance would he derive from the oracular information of 
Mr. Davies Gilbert, that, “ When such calculations become 
necessary, the application of a common multiplier, or modulus, 
or of a constant logarithm, readily transforms the one into the 
other.” [ Evidence, p. 10.) Practical men will be ready to 
listen to this language, as people in want of a bridge would 
listen to a rope-dancer, recommending a tight rope as an easy, 
effectual, and cheap substitute. 

Of the changes implied in the adoption of the Crown weight, 
the rost perilous may appear to be an alteration in the weights 
and measures of apothecaries. 

In what apothecaries buy and sell, they use avoirdupoids 
weight, just like other people. Moreover, since the London 
College of Physicians, who are at present preparing a new 
edition of their Pharmacopeia, have resolved to adopt the 
Imperial pint, holding twenty avoirdupoids ounces of water, 
calling the bulk of each ounce a fluid ounce, it is evident, that 
when this regulation shall have come into force, the apothecaries 
measure will also be founded on avoirdupoids weight. The only 
use remaining to be made of Troy weight, by apothecaries, is in 
making up physicians prescriptions. A curious jumble in the 
use of weights is the consequence of this arrangement. Thus 
if any man bold enough to prescribe for himself, send for an 
ounce of Epsom salts, he will be physicked according to avoir- 
dupoids weight. Another patient, prudent enough to send for 
his physician, gets prescribed, in hieroglvphical character, a 
scruple of powdered ipecacuanha, pro emetico, and is honoured 
with a dose according to Troy weight. But the same patient, 
if afterwards ordered, by the same physician, ten grains of 
tartar emetic, dissolved in five fluid ounces of water, fora 
sweating mixture, would receive from the apothecary, ten Troy 
grains of the salt, dissolved in five avoirdupoids ounces of the 
liquid. Would it not be much better to get quit of the Troy 
weight altogether? We propose, instead of it, the Crown 
ounce, divided, like the apothecary’s Troy, into eight drams, 
twenty-four scruples, or 480 grains. The dose, to remain the same 
in the new weight, would require to be expressed by a number 
precisely one-tenth greater. Was it twenty Troy grains? It 
is now twenty-two Crown grains. Was it thirty Troy grains? 
Now it is thirty-three Crown grains. 

If the apothecary’s measure were to be founded upon the 
Crown weight instead of the avoirdupoids, the fluid ounce 
would be precisely one thousandth of a cubical foot, or the cube of 
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what has been called a digit ; and the fluid dram would be the 
cube of halfa digit. The apothecary’s minim is the 480th part 
of a fluid ounce measure. If this fluid ounce* were founded on 
the Crown ounce, divided into 480 of its own grains, it is evident, 


that a minim of water would be equal to a Crown grain of 


water ; whereas, at present, the fluid ounce or fluid dram has no 
simple relation to cubical measure; nor has the minim any 
simple relation to the grain. 

As the Troy weight, at present used by the apothecary and 
the goldsmith, has, in its pound, twelve ounces, instead of 
sixteen ounces like the avoirdupoids pound, it may be asked, 
should a pound of twelve Crown ounces be allowed for their use ? 
We answer no; and for this reason. In prescriptions, no higher 
weight than ounces is needed ; and, in processes of pharmacy, 
it would be attended with convenience to use ounces also. 
Goldsmiths, in their dealings, are in the practice of using only 
ounces. Both for apothecaries and goldsmiths, we, therefore, 
think it would be better to abide by ounces, without adopting 
any pound at all; much less, any peculiar pound. 

Between the apothecary and the goldsmith, there is a dis- 
crepancy in the manner of subdividing the ounce ; though they 
agree in assigning to it 480 grains. The apothecary subdivides 
the ounce into eight drams, or twenty-four scruples ; the gold- 
smith into twenty pennyweights. For general purposes, the 
apothecary’s method is the preferable. But for the particular 
objects of the goldsmith, his subdivision has advantages. Is 
it gold he sells? Then for every pound sterling that the ounce 
costs, the pennyweight costs a shilling, and the grain a 
halfpenny. There is the less reason for withholding this sub- 
division from the goldsmith, that the pennyweight differs no 
less in name, than in weight, from the dram, or the scruple. 

Admitting then this exception, the following is a tabular 
view of the Crown pound, and its subdivisions. 





* Apothecaries are much in want of a short word instead of ‘fluid ounce.’ 
The word ora (short enough not to need contraction) would supply this 
want very well: it is of uncertain origin; but it occurs, about the age of 
the Conquest, as a money-weight, corresponding with an ounce. At pre- 
sent, when an ounce of water is mentioned in a book, it is often ambiguous 
whether it means an avoirdupoids ounce of 4373 grains, a fluid ounce of 456 
grains, or a Troy ounce of 480 grains. With respect to the distinction 
between these ounces, the apothecary is often in a state of information to 
be like the knight, who 





“ could distinguish things so well, 
That which was which he could not tell.” 
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20 grains= 1 scruple. 
60 grains= 3 scruples= 1 dram. 
480 grains= 24 scruples= 8 drams= 1 ounce. 
7680 grains=384 scruples=128 drams=16 ounces=J POUND. 


The avoirdupoids pound is equal to 7700 Crown grains=385 
Crown scruples=one Crown pound, and one Crown scruple. 


If from the sub-divisions of the pound, we turn to consider its 
multiples, the question will arise, ought we to retain the hundred 
weight of 112 lb., and the ton of 22401b.? ‘These inconvenient 
multiples, must, so long as they are retained, be a bar to per- 
manent uniformity ; to produce which, simplicity in the plan 
enforced is indispensable. At one time, indeed, the additional 
121b. to the 1001b., may have been given as profit to the whole- 
sale buyer; but such allowances are now made in money; and 
must always be so made, if uniformity in weight is to be pre- 
served. The chief obstacle to getting rid of these inconvenient 
multiples, is, that, having got ito fashion, the weights in use 
have been adapted to them. These weights are thus assorted : 
llb., 2lb., 4lb., 7lb., 14lb., 28lb., 56lb. Any higher weight 
than 56lb., which is a half-hundred-weight, is seldom used. 
While we weigh with pounds thus assorted, it is very inconve- 
nient to employ any other notation than that of hundred-weights, 
quarters, and pounds. Thus 385lb. would be balanced by six 
times 56lb. + 28lb. + 14lb.+71b. To compute the sum of all these 
weights in pounds, is not easy, though we know of it being 
practised by persons employed in extensive business ; but it is 
much easier to say six half-cwts are 3 cwts. ; 28 lb. are 1 quar- 
ter; 14lb.+7lb. are 21 1b.; in all, 3 cwt. 1 qr. 21lb. If, there- 
fore, an invoice contains weights which are to be checked on 
the arrival of the goods, those weights if given in pounds for 
tle convenience of calculating prices, must also be given in 
cwts. qrs. lbs. for the convenience of weighing. 

Much useless trouble would be saved by adopting the deci- 
mal numeration. The assortment of weights would then be 1Ib., 
2ib.,21b., Slb., 101b., 101b., 201b., 501b. With such weights 385lb. 
would be balanced by seven times 501b. + 20 lb. + 101b.+ 5lb. But, 
we fear, no means for introducing so desirable an improvement 
would be sure to succeed, if not accompanied by some arrange- 
ment respecting weights somewhat resembling those energetic 
measures which introduced the present silver coinage. The 
re-casting of the large weights would cost less than a penny a 
pound, of which a part might be paid by the pubiic, and part 
by individuals, on exchanging their old weights for new. 
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As in the ordinary course of business abbreviations are very 
convenient, practical men will not consider it superfluous, by 
exhibiting what would be the new abbreviations, to shew how 
easily these might be distinguished from the old. These new 
abbreviations might be as follows: Clb. for 100lb.; Dlb. for 
500Ib. or a quarter-ton ; Mlb. for 1000Ib. or a half-ton ; Mmlb. 
for 20001b. or the new ton. Ifa rational system of multiples 
like this were adopted, probably 20lb., under the name of a 
score-pound, might be the best substitute for the Tron and 
Troy stones of Scotland, and for the stone in other parts of 
the United Kingdom. 

The change in the hundred-weight, it is to be observed, would 
affect only the bulky and cheap commodities sold by the hun- 
dred-weight, which are inconsiderable in number compared with 
those sold by the pound. 

In corn measures, great obstacles exist towards attaining 
uniformity. Of these, not the least is, that farmers, who use 
such measures, are spread widely over the country, and are much 
less under the observation and control of authority than the 
persons who use liquid measures—such as wine merchants, 
brewers, or publicans, who are to be found chiefly about towns, 
and under the eye of the excise. But, of late years, another 
difficulty, still more fundamental, has arisen, by corn being sold 
sometimes by measure and sometimes by weight. In Ireland, 
the only legal method is by weight. In some of the principal 
markets in England, the same method has been adopted ; and 
in Glasgow and other markets in Scotland, it is also used. Even 
government contracts are now made by this method, and the use 
of it is spreading. Practical men, who have had experience of 
both methods, we have heard to give a decided preference to 
dealing by weight. Sleight, which, it is well known, may cause 
considerable difference in the measure of corn, can hardly atfect 
weight. Besides, grain sold by weight varies much less in price 
than when sold by measure; for, the cheaper corn is, by the 
weight, the lighter it is by the measure, and, consequently, 
whatever difference in price there is by the weight, that differ- 
ence will become still greater by the measure. 

To effect uniformity, either the method of measuring, or the 
method of weighing, must be adopted. By the method of mea- 
suring, the hope of ever attaining uniformity, must, we fear, be 
abandoned.* But the method of weighing, which, solely on 


* In France, great diversities in corn measures still exist. See the con- 
curring returns of the British Consuls in France, in 1818, Append. to the 
Report from Select Com. House of Lords, on Weights and Measures, 1823. 
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account of its practical advantages, has been adopted in Wake- 
field, in Manchester, in Liverpool, and in Glasgow, and which 
has entirely superseded the method of measuring in Ireland, 
cannot be inconvenient or impracticable in any part of England, 
or of Scotland. But, to shew that the method of weighing for 
grain, as it is now rising up, has in it the elements of diversity, 
because subjected to no public regulation, we may quote the 
quantities of wheat, of oats, and of barley, which, in a few of the 
markets where weight is used, are reckoned a quarter. 

Wheat. Oats. Barley. 
Birmingham....++496Ib-..++++0..312lb. «.+++ sper measure. 
Manchester .0eee500lb. vs cceceee S60 De cee eee eee 480lb. 
Glasgow +0000 e480lb.. 2 e000 00 528lb...004.-- -G40lb. 
Malton ....++++++560lb...+...per st. of 141b.......448Ib. 
Wakeficld,....-++480lb.... Citto. weeeeeeee+504b, 

If the ton were 2000Ib., the most eligible standard for selling 
comm would be that weight, or 500lb. its quarter, or 100Ib. its 
twentieth. In the sale of corn, then, we conceive that uni- 
formity is to be sought by withdrawing from it the use of 
measure, and, in its stead, using weight of the same standard as 
used for other commodities. Measures of capacity would be 
thus confined in their use to liquids. Respecting such measures, 
we may be allowed to suggest, that, if it were thought expedient 
to retain the old measures of hogshead and ton, it would, per- 
haps, be best done, thus: 

Measure of capacity. Cubical measure. Weight in water. 
Hogshead ...+.+++50 gallons....... 8 feet ..++++ 500lb. 
Pipe or butt ......100 gallons.......16 feet......1000Ib. 
Ton ooeeeeeesee e200 gallons.......32 feet......20001b. 

These dimensions would be only one twentieth less than those 
of the recent wine measures of the same denomination ; and the 
ancient relation between the ton weight and the tun measure 
would be restored. 

But, in dismissing liquid measures, we cannot help asking 
why bottles should not be regulated according to the standard 
measure? Such a regulation may now be made the more easily, 
since ale measure has become the same as wine measure, 
and since any bottle may be easily measured by the weight of 
water it can hold. Four sizes might be allowed, as follows : 

Half-pint to contain 100z. water, to be marked X. 
Pint. .ccvccecsecccesQ0OS, ccvccvevcccescice XX. 
Pent ane Rae ccccccesSR, cocosccceccecoosee eas 
Datt cccccseocccsceG@, cocecovecesewcesce Bike 


To distinguish the regulated bottles from the old, a mark 
seems necessary ; and, for this purpose, a plain cross, resembling 
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an X, seems to be recommended, both by its simplicity and its 
significancy. 

Bottle works are all under the regulation of the Excise. Will it 
be said, then, that the proposed uniformity could not be enforced ! 
Wine, ale, and porter are retailed by the bottle, while the public 
are unprotected from fraud in the size of the bottles; and, with 
the public, the honest dealer is alike unprotected in fair compe- 
tition. Why should the law be such as to leave the honest 
exposed, and cover with its shield the fraudulent ? 

Thus, in full detail have we endeavoured to show how easily 
one measure and one weight might be established throughout 
the United Kingdom. Out of diversity and complexity, uni- 
formity and simplicity were to beattained. Aiming at uniformity, 
we have preferred mere suppression to positive substitution ; and, 
aiming also at simplicity, we have sought the greatest degree of 
improvement at the smallest cost of change. On the standard 
of the existing linear measures, we have proposed no change, 
save an improvement in its definition ; and in the standards of 
the existing commercial weights; and of the existing liquid 
measures, all the alteration we have proposed is, a diminution 
of one part in 385 parts. In the multiples and sub-divisions of 
those standards, the changes we have proposed (excepting the 
recognition of the decimal sub-division of the foot, and a sug- 
gestion as to the content of the hogshead) are confined to the 
hundred-weight of 1121b. which would become 100Ib., and to 
the larger measures of extent, where the chain would become 
ten fathoms instead of eleven, and the mile ten furlongs instead 
of eight. But since the hundred-weight abolished would, with 
its sub-divisions, fall to be expressed by pounds decimally 
enumerated, and since, in measures of extent, the multiples 
abolished would be replaced by fathoms also decimally enume- 
rated, it can hardly be said, in either case, that we have proposed 
any new or unknown substitute. The use of the commercial 
standard weight, not merely instead of Troy weight and of every 
local weight, but as a substitute for corn measures in all their 
perplexing varieties, completes our catalogue of change.* 

To illustrate how very compact the whole system would thus 
be rendered in all its parts, we may be allowed to give two 
examples. 

Ten cubical digits, or the hundredth of a cubical foot, are 





*In Ireland, the principal changes necessary may be stated somewhat 
epigrammatically. The ton in pounds, and the mile in yards, would be 
reduced from 2240 to 2000, The land measures there, as in England, are 
very various ; but the relation of all these to the yard, and consequently to 
the fathom, is well known. 
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two gills, or half a pint, in liquid measure ; and they contain 
of water, in weight, ten ounces, which balance ten Crowns of 
silver. 

The cube of two linear feet is eight cubical feet; in liquid 
measure it is fifty gallons, or one hogshead, which holds of 
water 500lb., which would balance in silver coin £2000 sterling ; 
it is a quarter-ton in measure; and it holds, of water, a quar- 
ter-ton in weight. 

The system of weights and measures recommended in the 
preceding pages, may not reach our ideas of Utopian excellence; 
but, if adopted and acted upon in this country, we might per- 
haps boast of the best system of weights and measures actually 
existing in the world. 

In the British Islands, where greater uniformity and simplicity 
in the coins has been attained, than perhaps in any other country, 
what obstacle should there be to extending the same uniformity 
and simplicity to our weights and measures? Superficial ob- 
servers, we are aware, have talked of the impossibility of effecting 
uniformity in weights and measures; because, forsooth, some 
scores of acts to promote uniformity have been passed in vain. 
And why? If a law were made to regulate tides, it would fail, 
because no human means could attain the object ; but many of 
the laws made to regulate weights and measures were no less 
certain to fail, because no human means were applied to attain 
the object. Let us contrast a case of failure with a case of suc- 
cess. In Scotland, in 1618, Scotch Troy was ordered to be sub- 
stituted for Tron weight, which was abolished in a parenthesis, as 
follows :— (“‘ That weight, called of old, the Trone weight, to be 
allutterlie abolished and discharged, and never hereafter to be 
receaved or used.”) This enactment failed, insomuch that Tron 
weight has continued to our own day. Seventy-eight years 
after this abolition, measure was abolished in the sale of oatmeal, 
and the same Scotch Troy was ordered tobe substituted. The Act 
(William and Mary, narl. I. sess. 6. c. 6.) is as follows :—“ All 
sorts of meal bought and sold within this kingdom, shall be sold 
and delivered by wei,rht, at eight stone Troy weight, in place of 
the boll of Linlithgow measure, and so proportionally”—| If the 
law had stopped here, it might have remained as inefficacious 
as the parenthetic abolition of Tron weight; but observe what 
follows :|—*‘ under the pain of confiscation of all meal sold 
otherwise than as hereby appointed, and imprisonment of the 
seller for a week toties quoties ; declaring hereby, that the meal 
so confiscate shall immediately belong to the first informer ; and 
requiring all sheriffs, &c. to cause this Act to be put to due 
execution ; certifying all such judges and magistrates, who, after 
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due information, shall neglect to execute the same, by delivering 
the said meal to the first informer, and imprisoning the seller, in 
manner aforesaid, that they shall be liable to the informer in the 
double of all meal sold within their bounds, otherwise than is 
appointed by this Act,” &c. 

Is it any thing strange, that the law of 1618 failed, and that 
the law of 1696 succeeded ? 

Excepting in corn measures, the uniformity which was attained 
in England under the imperfect laws on weights and measures, 
appears wonderful. Tell us not then of difficulty. The sloth- 
ful man saith “ There is a lion without; I shall be slain in the 
streets.” Human nature is not changed since Solomon wrote 
this proverb. Ifa system of weights and measures be continued, 
embracing two kinds of linear measure, two kinds of superficial 
measure, three kinds of cubic measure, and two kinds of weight; 
tolerating, besides, an indefinite variety of local weights and 
measures; and countenancing fraud under various forms; more 
especially, if it be continued, while, with very few, and very 
easy alterations, it may be rendered, at once, simple and uni- 
form, practical and scientific; then, may men descry, that the 
Lion of Sloth is abroad. 





Art. IV,—1. Outlines of the Ancient History of Medicine ; being a 
View of the Progress of the Healing Art among the Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, and Arabians. By D. M. Moir, Surgeon. 
Svo. Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and Cadell, London. 1831. 

2—The History of Medicine, Surgery, and Anatomy, from the 
Creation of the World, to the Commencement of the Nineteenth 
Century. By W. Hamilton, M. B: 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn and 
Bentley. London, 1831. 


MEDICINE is not the most inviting field for the historian. It 

records no mighty deeds of battle—it depicts no gigantic 
efforts of ambition—it speaks nought of crowns or of courts—of 
the dilapidation of cities, or the dismantling of empires. The 
text of its narrative is a much humbler theme—which is more 
calculated to profit than delight—to interest than astonish. 
Theories very vaguely conceived, and still more vaguely ex- 
pressed—facts imperfectly ascertained, and fancies  extra- 
vagant as crude—elaborate systems erected only to be demo- 
lished, and medicines lauded into notoriety that they may be 
afterwards condemned—are too often the only materials which 
occupy lengthened periods in the history of medicine. A field 
so uncultivated will scarcely repay the unprofessional traveller 
for his toil in gathering the flowers it produces; but as our 
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task is not that of the historian, who must frequently sacrifice 
amusement to fidelity, we shall visit the principal Oases only in 
this unproductive region, and leave those whom this partial 
excursion may not please, to travel the waste land at leisure by 
themselves. 

Pain cannot be long endured without the desire of relief ; 
and although the longevity of our first parents may have ren- 
dered them less apprehensive than their posterity of the 
approach of dissolution, there is no reason to believe that they 
were less tenacious of life. Schulze makes Adam the first 
physician, and Eve the first midwife; and Brambilla declares 
that Tubai-cain invented instruments for the purposes of surgery. 
One would have imagined, that this was starting at an early 
enough period in quest of the origin of medicine; but some 
have traced it still further back, and discover its birth-place 
among the habitations of the Gods. Apis and Serapis among 
the Egyptians, and Apollo and Minerva among the Greeks, 
have claimed the honour of its establishment in their respective 
countries ; and although it is matter of little moment, whether 
we confer this distinction upon one, or distribute it equally 
among all of these ancient deities, the error of having ascribed 
it to any superhuman agency has been productive of the most 
pernicious consequences. As the gods were the first physicians, 
and as all fatale of disease emanated from them, human 
industry was considered fruitless. Prayers were adminis- 
tered, and penances were prescribed, in the place of remedies ; 
mystical incantations and senseless ceremonies were re- 
sorted to for relief from sickness, and for delivery from 
death. The priests thus became the practitioners of medicine. 
No cure could be effected without their interference, and the 
sovereignty which they held over the souls of men beyond the 
grave, was only equalled by the power which they exercised 
over their bodies here. The high priest appropriated what was 
esteemed the higher branch of the profession, which consisted 
of religious rites, prophesyings, and prayers, while the subordi- 
nate priesthood administered the remedies which they pre- 
scribed. 

This piece of pious fraud did not, however, satisfy the am- 
bitious avarice of this holy order. Thinking that so long 
as diseases were considered earth-born evils, the tenure by 
which they held their influence was neither sufficiently tena- 
cious nor comprehensive, they inculcated the doctrine, that all 
diseases were divine penalties for crime, and that as they were 
only to be removed by the power of the gods, they were only to 
be endured because of their indignation. They deemed it difficult 
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to show, that whatever took its origin from natural causes re- 
quired for its removal supernatural means ; and, therefore, to 
completely paralyse all human talent, and to place the healing 
art hopelessly beyond the reach of mere human skill, it was 
found necessary to envelope its cause in as profound obscurity 
as was its cure. He, who could inflict disease upon the sinner, 
was no doubt best qualified to remove it when the offence was 
purged ; but as the gods seldom interfered in the government 
of man, either to punish or reward, without the solicitation or 
concurrence of the priesthood, thus did they place a second 
chain, as binding as the first, around the consciences of their 
patients, and throw tenfold mystery over the nature of disease. 

This theological age of medicine was of long duration, and, 
as may be easily conceived, the progress which it made during 
the reign of priestly power was very unimportant. From the 
Trojan war to the appearance of Hippocrates, the temples were 
the only hospitals for the reception of the diseased, and the re- 
medies required for their cure were revealed to them in dreams. 
These temples were generally built-in healthy and attractive 
situations, where the beauty of the scenery might elevate the 
spirits, and the purity of the air invigorate the body. Bathing 
was made a preliminary process to the commencement of the 
cure, and strict abstinence in every respect was rigidly en- 
joined. Without, therefore, having recourse to any supernatural 
agency, it was by no means incredible if success sometimes 
followed their superstitious ceremonies ; and as those who had 
been healed generally expressed their gratitude by presenting 
some offering to the deity of the place, drawings of the diseased 
parts, and tablets containing the remedies employed, were 
frequently suspended in these temples. In process of time 
some valuable records of disease were thus obtained, and these 
rude journals afterwards became the nuclei of regular medical 
establishments. Rhodes, Cnidos, and Cos, boasted the three 
most distinguished of these primitive hospitals; and during the 
first year of the 80th Olympiad, more than 400 years before 
Christ, the last seminary blessed the world, in Hippocrates, 
with one of its brightest ornaments. 

This great medical reformer was the seventeenth in descent 
from; /Esculapius, if the genealogies of the ge can be 
confided in; and as both his father and grandfather were phy- 
sicians, he entered upon the study of his profession with ad- 
vantages, which his superior mind was well prepared to improve. 
The school of Cos, which gave him the rudiments of his educa- 
tion, was the most enlightened of its day ; but even in it the 
path of observation was seldom followed in the treatment of 
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disease, and between the mysteries of theorists and the mum- 
meries of priests, the little truth which was really known was so 
intermixed with senseless absurdity, that the incongruous com- 
pound was uniform only in incomprehensibleness. Hippocrates 
lost no time in endeavouring to divorce medicine from theology. 
He argued, that diseases were earth-born evils, necessarily 
limited to our present state of being, and that however bene- 
ficial prayers and penances might prove to the welfare of the 
soul, their influence upon the body was unimportant, if not 
imaginary. Attentive observation and careful inference, he 
contended, were more conducive to practical success than 
all the rites and ceremonies of an idolatrous superstition ; 
and experience was inculcated as a safer and surer 
guide than the inspirations of hypocrisy, or the visions of 
a dream. An innovation so mischievous to the interests of 
the “holy alliance” was not to be proposed without oppo- 
sition, nor established without difficulty ; but his unexampled 
success in the management of disease gave such an undeniable 
superiority to his system, that his doctrines were not long in 
procuring extensive patronage. The quantity of error which 
this man expunged from the superstitious systems of his pre- 
decessors, was only to be equalled by the number and import- 
ance of the facts which he substituted in its room; and when 
we overwhelm with praise the memories of Bacon, Boyle, and 
Sydenham, it were only justice to recollect, that the success 
and merit of these men arose from their adoption and _ pursuit 
of the inductive principles inculcated by this Grecian father. 
Observation, however, was soon found to be tedious, and it 
was not to be concealed, that experience was only to be gained 
after years of unremitting industry. Imagination could conjec- 
ture, when judgment was unable to decide ; and fancies were 
known to be a crop of easy growth, when expensive culture 
was reluctantly rewarded with a scanty harvest of facts. Ac- 
cordingly Theophilus and Draco, the immediate offspring of 
Hippocrates, and Polybius their brother-in-law, basely inter- 
polating the writings of their father with the view of giving 
sanction to their scheme, founded the Dogmatic School, 
upon the unphilosophical principle, that “where observation 
failed, reason might suffice.” . Hence, after an absence of only a 
few years, speculation again broke loose from her confinement, 
and had well-nigh dilapidated the rising fabric of the Coan 
sage. Theory usurped the place of experience, and undigested 
dogmata, which were conceived in ignorance and supported by 
obstinacy, assumed the rank of inductive knowledge. The 
world was speedily overrun with sophists, who were perpetually 
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disputing on the doctrine of revulsion—one party contending 
that the peccant humours, from which they fancied all diseases 
rose, should be removed by means directly applied to the 
affected part—while others contended that they should be 
abstracted at a considerable distance; and as metaphysical 
systems have ever materially affected the medical doctrine 
of the day, the tenets of Epicurus were appealed to by the Em- 
pitics, while the Dogmatists found shelter from the arguments 
of their opponents in the dialectic system of the Stoics. 

On the decease of Alexander, science took up her residence in 
Egypt under the auspices of the Ptolemies; and by the esta- 
blishment of a magnificent hbrary and splendid museum, the 
Alexandrian school rapidly eclipsed every rival seminary. The 
human body had hitherto been regarded sacred after death, 
and it was held a crime of the greatest sacrilege to appropriate 
to the purposes of the living what was considered to — 
to the jurisdiction of the dead. The structure of the human 
frame was, consequently, almost wholly unknown, as it was 
only by inspecting the unmembered. skeleton, and dissecting 
the bodies of inferior animals, that the meagre anatomical 
knowledge which was enjoyed had been obtained. For some 
time, however, these prejudices had been gradually subsiding, 
and in Alexandria they were for the first time overcome. 
Dissection became in that schoola regular part of the pupil’s 
course, and from this time forward, human anatomy was taught 
with more or less success, as a distinct branch of science. 

Herophilus and Erasistratus were the first eminent men to 
whom this establishment gave birth, and so practised were 
they in the examination of the dead, that Tertullian, who lived 
nearly 500 years after Herophilus, speaks of him asa “ Butcher, 
who dissected 600 men to discover nature, and who hated 
man in order to learn the structure of his frame.” It is not 
likely that such a host of subjects, as is here specified, would 
have been required by Herophilus to make him acquainted 
with as much of the structure of the human body as we are 
aware he knew; and it is still less probable that one who took 
such trouble to unveil the hidden mysteries of man, that he 
might be better qualified to grapple with the diseases which 
afflicted him, would be made a misanthropist by such re- 
searches. But when we are further informed, that many of 
those whom Herophilus inspected, “ did not die a natural death, 
but expired amid all the agonies which the curiosity of the 
anatomist was pleased to inflict upon them,” it is too evident 
that this worthy Father was imbued with the general spirit of 
his avaricious order, and shamefully transgresses the bounds 
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both of truth and charity. Calumny and invective are, at any 
time, wretched substitutes for argument ; but they are especially 
unfitting when levelled against a science which has for its object 
the relief of the suffering from pain, and the preservation of the 
healthy from disease. There were strong prejudices in Tertul- 
lian’s days against the dissection of the human body, and there 
are strong prejudices even in our own; but if the silly flimsi- 
ness of these constitutional weaknesses cannot support the 
weight of ponderous argument, it is as mean as it is unjust 
to entrench them behind naked falsehoods, and by imputing 
to opponents unworthy motives, endeavour to gain an advan- 
tage, which neither sense nor honour could secure. We hear 
much of violating the sanctuaries of the dead, and of the bar- 
barous feelings which are engendered by such practices—we are 
daily lectured upon the inhumanity of the medical faculty, for ex- 
amining the structure of the dead, that they may cure the 
disorders of the living ; and we have even heard a pious voice in 
Exeter-Hall, upon a late occasion, pouring forth its petition 
towards the heavens, in the plenitude of its misericordia for the 
departed, saying —‘ Perish the science which must needs be sup- 

orted by such unworthy means!” But were these unreflecting 
philanthropists to consider, that medicine is perfect quackery 
without a knowledge of anatomy—that not one operation can be 
safely performed, nor one medicine judiciously prescribed, unless 
the scalpel and the pen be guided by its light, such unmerited 
and pointless censures could scarcely be uttered. Anatomy is 
as indispensable to the knowledge of medicine, as medicine is 
indispensable to the welfare of society ; and so long as the 
Legislature will persist in making no provision for the table of 
the anatomist, the science must be supported by unestablished 
means, or be ultimately extinguished. The sympathies of these 
lugubrious mourners would be better occupied, if devoted to 
the living, than to the dead. The former are susceptible of 
feeling, and subject to disease; while the latter are sensible 
neither to pain nor sympathy. 

Itwas about this time that the healing art was apportioned into 
the triform division, which as yet prevails. Herodotus observes, 
that in his time “ every disease had its own physician, who 
confined himself exclusively to its study and treatment, so that 
every place was overrun with medical men.” But how long 
this subdivision was continued is unknown, and there is no 
reason to believe, that it ever was adopted beyond the boundaries 
of Egypt. Celsus says, that surgery made rapid progress after 
its separation from medicine ; but when we look for evidence of 
this fact, little is to be discovered beyond his own testimony. 
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Medicine certainly at first suffered by the formation of rival 
sects, and the prevalence of petty jealousies, and whether it 
have ever since gained either emolument or honour, by having 
been divorced from surgery, is now a question which many feel 
it much more difficult to answer than to start. The leading 
principles of all diseases, whether internal or external, are the 
same ; the same general rules for treating them apply to both; 
the points of dissimilarity are chiefly matters of degree, and the 
serious inconveniences, not to mention the dangerous conse- 
quences, which flow from our servile obedience to a broad dis- 
tinction, which is based upon a hair’s breadth difference, are 
neither few nor trifling. To illustrate by an example—inflam- 
mation is the same disease, whether upon the surface or in the 
centre of the body, and he who has proved himself qualified to 
treat the one, cannot be shown unequal to cure the other. But 
in submission to the silly etiquette of this groundless distinc- 
tion, a physician must be sent for if we have inflammation in 
the centre; a surgeon, if on the exterior of the body. The 
physician, however, soon sees that he can do nothing without 
bleeding, but as etiquette forbids him the lancet, a surgeon 
must be employed; and he likewise sees that his bleeding must 
be followed up by leeching and blistering, but as he cannot 
make a blister nor apply a leech, the assistance of the druggist 
is indispensable; and the surgeon, who is at first called in, 
finding that the shock which the local disease has inflicted 
upon the constitution requires a consultation, the physician’s 
aid is summoned ; but both of their prescriptions are fruitless 
till made up by the apothecary. In both these cases, therefore, 
the patient is required to pay three men for services which any 
one of them could have done alone ; and between the visits of 
the physician, —— and apothecary, his room isseldom empty 
as long as his pocket remains full. When the exterior and the 
internal disease coexist in the same person, the same farce is 
played by the same dramatis persone ; but as the plot is less 
complicated, its absurdity is more palpable. 

After the seat of empire was transferred to Europe, Rome 
became the nursery of knowledge, and several of the most dis- 
tinguished Grecian and Egyptian scholars took up their abode 
in Italy. Asclepiades was among the first who distinguished 
himself in medicine. Educated in Alexandria, this prince of 
quacks, following the baggage-cart of science through hopes 
of spoil, settled in Rome first as a rhetorician; but finding 
his eloquence more likely to starve than raise him in the state, 
he turned physician, and crept into notoriety by ridiculing 
every man and every doctrine that had preceded him. Wine 
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was the principal medicament with which his cures were at- 
tempted ; and as it could generally produce insensibility to 
pain when it failed to cure, it is probable that his treatment 
was seldom ineffectual. Pliny informs us, that the Romans 
at first betrayed a strong dislike to medicine. For at least 
600 years it would appear that they had neither physic nor 
physicians ; nor were their prejudices of vulgar origin, for no 
less a man than Cato the censor, preferred doctoring his own 
family, by the assistance of a work containing the necessary 
prayers and incantations, to trusting them to professional advice. 
Some of these mystic incantations are singularly absurd, and 
could any thing increase our wonder at finding how much they 
were confided in, it is the extraordinary fact, that the philosophic 
Cato could believe, that fractured bones and dislocated joints 
were adjusted by pronouncing such unintelligible jargon as 
“ huat, huat, huat, ista, pista, sista, domiabo, damnaustra !” But 
fear at length effected what reason was unable to achieve. An 
epidemic disease, which broke out in Rome, and wholly baffled 
the charms and incantations of the priests, drove the Romans 
for advice to the Temple at Epidaurus; and Esculapius was so 
propitious to their prayers, that the plague declined shortly 
after this visit to the oracle. In gratitude for such services, 
not only was a temple erected to that Deity, but gods whose 
names were scarcely known before, received distinguished 
honours. 

Although after this favourable occurrence medicine rose 
rapidly into notice, none of those who first contributed to make 
it popular were of Roman origin; the majority having been 
Grecians, and some Egyptians. Cornelius Celsus appears to 
have been the first of that nation whose talents for medicine 
raised him intoeminence. Not inferior to Cicero in the classic- 
ality of his style, and equal to Hippocrates in the solidity of 
his matter, he far outshone every preceding writer, and his 
“ De re Medicinae” is read with advantage at the present day. 
Like many other distinguished men, whose talents have em- 
balmed their memories in the gratitude of their country, the 
parentage of Celsus has been too obscure to attract the notice 
of chronology; but whether patrician or plebeian is of little 
importance to posterity, and less still to the perpetuity of his 
fame. About 150 years afterwards, the name of Galen began 
to rise into notoriety. Born in Pergamus and educated in 
Alexandria, in the 34th year of his age he settled in Rome ; 
but the enmity which his superior talents excited, soon com- 
ag him to purchase peace by withdrawing from the city. 

e was, however, recalled by Marcus Aurelius, and as soon as 
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Commodus ascended the throne he was appointed physician to 
the young emperor. Thus supported by court influence, his 
talents were placed above the grasp of envy, and the impulse 
which his exertions gave to the healing art was as great as it 
became universal. His writings made their entrance into notice 
with an unchristened title-page, whether from modesty or craft 
has not been certainly ascertained ; but as Galen was ever more 
remarkable for self-conceit than its opposite virtue, and as 
much of the persecution which he suffered arose from his indis- 
creet expression of this feeling, it is not likely that modesty 
was the cause of inducing him to suppress his name. He who 
could declare that the glory of discovering the true path to 
medical science was the property of Hippocrates, while that of 
vanquishing its obstacles was reserved for him, was not very 
likely to publish anonymously, lest his readers should overwhelm 
him with praise. On medical subjects alone he penned between 
406 and 500 treatises ; but his indiscriminating reverence for Hip- 
pocrates seduced him into many serious errors. Whatever that 
father had advocated, he found arguments to defend; and all 
that had met with his opposition, no strength of reason was con- 
sidered sufficient to recommend. To this mistaken partiality 
may some of his faults be referred, and his over-weening love 
of theory may account for others. The unvarnished facts of 
the Coan Sage were too frequently obscured by his elaborate 
commentaries, and groundless theories were not seldom intro- 
duced to explain principles apparently obscure, and to harmo- 
nize statements which were deemed inconsistent. Such com- 
mentaries rather ornamented than enriched the original. 

As the fall of the Roman Empire extinguished the light of 
science in the west, the capture of Alexandria, and the destruc- 
tion of its unequalled library by the Caliph Omar, arrested the 
progress of knowledge in Egypt, and transferred into Arabia 
many of the most distinguished literati of that day. The prox- 
imity of Arabia to the Alexandrian school, and the intercourse 
of the Arabs with the philosophers of Greece whom Justinian’s 
persecution had driven into the Mohammedan States, inspired 
these people with a taste for knowledge ; and by the exertions 
of a few friends to learning, some important manuscripts were 
rescued from the bigot’s torch, which were carefully translated 
by Syrian Christians into the language of their country. At 
the close of theeighth century the Caliph Al Mansour established 
a college at Bagdad, to which his famous successor Haroun al 
Raschid added many public schools and hospitals. This estab- 
lishment rose rapidly into fame, and became so favourite a ren- 
dezvous for men of talent, that at one period it is said to have 
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numbered within its walls 6000students. Al Hakem also founded 
the celebrated university of Cordova, which as early as the tenth 
century boasted a library, the catalogue of which occupied forty- 
four volumes. At Seville, Toledo, and Murcia, similar colleges 
were endowed, and in the twelfth century there existed no fewer 
than seventy public libraries in Spain. Still however, for the 
space of a thousand years after Galen, medicine advanced but 
tardily. A few surgical operations were performed, which had 
been before unattempted; some remedies were discovered, 
which had previously escaped notice; and the catalogue of 
human maladies which received any accurate description, was 
about one-third increased. The obstetrical art was more espe- 
cially a gainer. From the time of Hippocrates to Paulus 
/Egineta, midwifery seems to have been almost wholly neglected. 
The Arabian ladies were among the first who overcame the 
feelings of their sex, and /Egineta grew among them into 
affluence and fame by his success as anaccoucheur. These few 
improvements, however, for which we are indebted to Aribasius, 
Numesius, Aetius, Aigineta, and a few other writers, whose 
names have scarcely survived the ruin of the middle ages, are 
too few to falsify the general fact, that, in common with every 
other department of knowledge, medicine lay under an eclipse 
during eight or nine successive centuries. 

In consequence of believing that the soul occupied the body 
for some time after dissolution, and that as the dead were judged 
in their tombs by the angels Nakir and Monkir it was indis- 
pensable that they should remain entire, human anatomy was 
strictly prohibited by the Arabians, They confined their observ- 
ations on this subject to an inspection of the skeleton; but 
their acquaintance with chemistry and the composition of drugs 
was not so limited, One of the directors of their College at 
Jandisabour gave the first Pharmacopceia to the world, and the 
municipal authorities not only watched over the qualities, but 
regulated the prices of their medicine. The Hawi of Rhazes, and 
the Canon of Abou Sina or Avicenna, for some time rivalled the 
works of Hippocrates and Galen, and for the names of some of 
our most important drugs, as camphor, naphtha, and alcohol, we 
are beholden to the Arabian school. 

It is melancholy to observe, that medicine did not, at first, 
find much more encouragement under the enlightened principles 
of the Christian religion. The besotted Monks, treading in the 
footsteps of the Egyptian Priests, sacrificed the healing art on 
the altar of avarice, seized upon the province of the physician, 
and without any adequate pretensions exercised the privileges 
of the profession. So far had the reverend fathers outraged 
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all common decency to gratify this base passion, that their 
conduct ultimately incurred the censure of the Pope; and in 
the first Lateran council, which was held in the beginning of 
the twelfth century, the regular clergy were formally prohibited 
from visiting the sick. This prohibition was confirmed by 
subsequent councils. ‘Those who practised physic were threat- 
ened with imprisonment, and those dignitaries who connived at 
such conduct in the inferior clergy, were ordered to be suspended 
from their ecclesiastical functions. Such interference had, at 
first, the effect of diminishing, but was far from abolishing the 
evil; for it was not until the fifteenth century, that a special 
bull procured by Cardinal d’Estonteville, permitting physicians 
to marry, effected their permanent separation from the clergy. 

Although England does not hitherto seem to have held any 
prominent rank in promoting the interests of medicine, as early 
as the seventh century her clergy could boast of many scientific 
men. The learned society which adorned the Court of Charle- 
magne, was principally composed of Britons, and the talents of 
Bacon threw a lustre over the literary character of England in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, which distinguished 
her preeminently over every other country. The anxiety which 
existed at this period to discover the philosopher’s stone, directed 
Bacon’s attention more immediately to chemistry; but his 
labours in every department of science were so successful, that 
he was by many denounced as a magician, and, although himself 
a Franciscan friar, the general of his order persecuted him with 
unrelenting severity, and kept him imprisoned for upwards of 
ten years. Gilbertus Anglicanus may probably be esteemed the 
first medical writer of any consequence who appeared in Eng- 
land. His works contain little that may not be found in the 
writings of the Arabians; but he did essential service by ex- 
posing the ignorance of the monks in the treatment of disease. 
Gilbert is supposed to have flourished at the commencement of 
the fourteenth century ; and about the year 1320, appeared John 
of Gaddesden, whom Chaucer’s muse so labours to extol. This 
man was an extraordinary compound of assumed acquirement 
and real knowledge. He pretended to be superior to every dis- 
ease; and when ordinary medicine failed, secret charms and 
unknown nostrums were liberally employed. In consequence of 
having saved his son from an attack of the small-pox, he was 
appointed physician to Edward II; and as the physician of the 
court had ever previously been a foreigner, the honour of this 
distinction was, unquestionably, great. 

Medicine may now be considered as having fairly emerged 
out of the mist of the middle centuries, and although still week 
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and crippled in her gait, she steadily advanced against all oppo- 
sition. The priests, not satisfied with the emoluments of the 
profession, had prohibited human anatomy by severe penalties ; 
and Boniface VIII went so far as to forbid even the preparation 
of human skeletons. Mondini de Luzzi, however, resisted the 
authority of the church by practising public dissections at Bo- 
logna, and the success of his opposition encouraged anatomists 
in other countries to follow his example. The influence of Hip- 
pocrates and Galen was also losing its hold over public opinion. 
Their rules had once been regarded as final, and it required no 
mean degree of courage to question any principle which bore the 
sanction of their authority. So dangerous, for example, was 
lithotomy in the eyes of the Grecian Sage, that “ nec vero calculo 
laborantes secabo” was part of the oath which he administered 
to his pupils. Hence, this operation was never even attempted 
by the regularly-educated surgeon, until about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, when one Germain Colot obtained per- 
mission of Louis XI to operate upon a condemned criminal, 
who happened to be afflicted with calculus. This experiment 
proved most successful; the patient was convalescent in fifteen 
days. Colot’s talents were rewarded with a pension from the 
king, and the patriarchal precept, once violated with impunity, 
no longer acted as a talisman upon ignorant credulity. As fresh 
beams of light were thus gradually shed upon the path of science, 
the writings of the fathers began to fall into neglect. Every 
new fact which was revealed inspired the discoverer with new 
confidence ; every instance in which personal experience over- 
turned the testimony of the ancients, shook the narrow basis of 
their overgrown authority ; and when it was once found, that 
truth was not the bond-woman of any clime, sect, or school, but 
the denizen of every enlightened country and industrious age, 
the fetters of superstition began to relax, and the awakened 
mind soon disencumbered its regenerated energies. Galen was 
no longer appealed to in anatomy, nor Hippocrates in medicine. 
Personal examination was made the test of what was read, heard, 
or seen; and experience became the principal authority which 
claimed submission. Towards the latter end of the fifteenth 
century, the seed of science had been sown with a liberal hand 
over the most cultivated districts in Europe; and early in the 
sixteenth century a host of men sprung up, whose discoveries 
in anatomy and medicine threw the labours of the Greeks and 
Romans into comparative insignificance. To mention the names 
of some of these—such as Berengarius, Servetus, Vesalius, 
Fallopius, Eustachius, Varolius, Ccesalpinus, Fabricius of 
Aquapendente, Gesner, and the Bauhins—will be to show with 
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what effulgence the light broke out when once the darkness 
began to disappear. 

Notwithstanding this generally prosperous state of things, 
the incubus which had ever lain more or less heavily upon the 
march of medical improvement, continued to press upon it most 
injuriously. Although many of the clergy would not have been 
withheld by conscience from still practising upon the credulous, 
their industry was insufficient to shelter their ignorance from 
exposure. Now that they were no longer suffered to continue 
their twofold office of priest and physician, they reserved to 
themselves as much of the patronage and consequence of office 
as was possible. The Bishops clothed themselves with the 
important function of admitting to the practice of medicine, 
within their respective diocesses, such as offered them- 
selves for examination. An ordeal so lax, it is easy to conceive, 
required neither much preparation nor splendid talents to 
pass it with éclat; and many of the candidates whom it deter- 
mined qualified, were frequently much less indebted for success 
to their attainments than to any other.cause. Linacre, a native of 
Dover, who had enjoyed peculiar opportunities, while travelling 
upon the continent, of witnessing the consequences of such a 
wretched censorship, undertook to redress the grievance, and 
through his influence with Cardinal Wolsey, Henry VIII 
was induced to establish the present College of Physicians. 
This body was invested by a Royal Charter with the preroga- 
tives which had been exercised by the bishops, and thus was 
severed the last link of that degrading drag, with which the 
avarice of the Church had hitherto entangled the advancement 
of medicine. Linacre was appointed president of the new Col- 
lege, and upon his death seven years afterwards, he bequeathed 
to it his house in Knight Rider Street, at which their meet- 
ings had uniformly been held. The influence which this insti- 
tution exerted upon the character of the profession, was at 
first highly beneficial. Fewer candidates solicited admission, 
because the test of their attainments was rendered more rigid ; 
and such as this test approved, in general confirmed its sufli- 
ciency by their future character. How far the same or similar 
effects can be traced to it in the present day, it may be more 
difficult to discover. When first established, the criterion of 
medical acquirement had been vested in improper hands, and its 
only object then was, to rescue the public health from ignorant 
practitioners, by transferring this criterion into the possession of 
those whose education and experience best enabled them to 
apply it. But the College of Physicians, as it is now consti- 
tuted and conducted, is quite as well calculated to depress 
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talent and discourage attainment, as to foster and protect them. 
The veriest quack that ever imposed upon credulity, can set its 
senseless charter at defiance ; while the fully-educated graduate, 
who has passed with honour all the ordeals of his College, is un- 
qualified to engage in the practice of his profession, and must 
ever remain unqualified, until he enlist his name among its 
licentiates, pay the exacted entrance-money, and purchase the 
necessary privileges. 

Three years after Linacre’s death, the celebrated Paracelsus 
began to lecture at Basil, and although blessed with the pos- 
session of the long desired elixir vite, which had the power of 
orolonging life to any period, like all other empirical impostors 
Re stultified his extravagant pretensions in his own case, for he 
sunk under fever, at the early age of forty-eight, in the Hospi- 
tal of St. Stephen at Salzburgh. His strong predilection for 
chemistry tempted him to explain the animal functions, and to 
refer all derangements in the animal frame to chemical princi- 
ples. His follower, Van Helmont, industriously built upon the 
foundation which Paracelsus laid; but although the chemical 
system, which was thus established, received many important 
improvements from the ingenuity of Sylvius, the wntings of this 
sect are now regarded merely in the light of speculative curi- 
osities. 

About the period of Van Helmont’s death, Glisson, the ana- 
tomist, was in the habit of meeting a few literary friends in 
London, for the purpose of discussing points connected with 
philosophy ; but their number so increased that the mutual ad- 
vantages which were derived from their conversazioni induced 
them to apply to government for a Royal Charter. The Royal 
Society, which was thus established by a few friends whose 
first object in associating was private entertainment, speedily at- 
tracted the attention of other countries. Kings, princes, and 
philosophers poured in from every corner of Europe their solicita- 
tions for admission ; and until that honour sank in reputation by 
being indiscriminately lavished upon such as had nothing but 
rank, influence, and wealth to recommend them, to be a Fellow 
or even a member of this body, was regarded as one of the highest 
honours which could reward industry, or distinguish merit. 

The contributions, which were now crowding from every 
quarter into the treasury of medical knowledge, were only 
equalled in value by their number. In 1622, Asellius discovered 
a new system of vessels, which he called the lacteals; 
in 1628, the circulation of the blood was demonstrated by 
Harvey ; in 1642, Virsugus of Bavaria discovered the pancrea- 
tic duct; in 1651, Rudbeck contested with Bartholine and 
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Joliffe the merit of first describing the lymphatic system; in 
1656, Wharton published his elaborate description of the glands; 
in 1662, Steno first traced the parotid duct ; in 1665, Ruysch, by 
his injections, was shedding new light upon many parts which 
had before been imperfectly understood, and, about the same 
time, Malpighi was bringing others into view by his micro- 
scope, which had been hitherto overlooked. The opinions of these 
last two anatomists, on the ultimate form of glandular texture, 
differed so materially, that a controversy was kindled between 
them, which burned with vigour for a considerable time, and 
proved the means of eliciting much valuable light. Ruysch 
died in his ninety-third year; and whether we contemplate the 
value of his discoveries, the splendour of his preparations, or the 
number of his works, we have no anatomist of even more modern 
day, whose services to that branch of the profession stand so 
preeminently unrivalled, Meibomius, Swammerdam, Borelli, 
De Graaf and Bonetus were working assiduously at the same 
period with Ruysch ; and our countryman Cowper, over anxious 
to descend along the stream of fame in company with such 
names, involved himself in a discreditable dispute with Bidloo, 
for having pirated a number of his plates. It has been often said, 
that posterity are, in general, just to merit ; but if we trace with 
care the history of discoveries, few popular dogmata will be found 
more baseless. In medicine, remedies are daily introduced as 
new, which have been known for centuries ; instruments are 
daily invented, which may be found amid the ruins of Pompeii ; 
systems are fabricated, and doctrines laid down as novelties, 
which are old enough to have been forgotten. Even dis- 
coveries in anatomy are occasionally made, which more exten- 
sive reading strips of originality ; and old physiological theories are 
yearly poured upon the world under the specious disguise of a 
modern costume. Actuated by imprudent zeal for the memory 
of Haryey,some have laboured to show, that nothing was known 
of the circulation of the blood before the days of our illustrious 
countryman. But such advocacy only tends to lower a reputa- 
tion which is sufficiently preeminent upon more stable ground. 
That Servetus, early in the sixteenth century, discovered the 
avenue to the resting-place of that brilliant fact, none who have 
perused his work De Christianismi Restitutione, can entertain a 
doubt; and not to mention more early claimants to a share in 
the merit of this discovery, the names of Coesalpinus and Fabri- 
cius must ever be recorded by the impartial historian, when he 
reaches this period in the progress of medicine. 

With so many proofs of rapid advancement as are now before 
us, it may appear strange that Sydenham should have thought 
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so contemptibly of the state of medicine in his time, that when 
consulted as to the best authors to be studied, he advised the 
inquirer to “ read Don Quixote.” But, while the terms of this 
sarcastic reply betray the feeling which dictated it, the treat- 
ment of disease was very far from equalling anatomy in its 
march of improvement. At the moment when Sydenham was 
applied to for his advice, Borelli was in his chair at Pisa, 
labouring to explain all the functions of life upon mathematical 
principles ; and the empirical impostor Borri was travelling in 
state through the principal courts in Europe, having for his 
patients potentates and princes. The qualities of the blood 
formed the subject of speculation with one party ; the dimen- 
sions of its vessels were carefully studied by another; and the 
influence of its velocity upon the origin of disease furnished a 
third sect with a fruitful source of investigation. It was not 
difficult to fancy that a fluid might vary in consistence, and be 
at one time viscid, at another thin; that its rate of progress 
through the body would be influenced by these different states, 
was easily established by hydraulic laws ; and imagination could 
more readily conceive, that such varying qualities and veloci- 
ties might disturb the balance of function, if not occa- 
sion disease of structure, than judgment could establish the 
reverse by sufficient argument. The pharmacopolist accordingly 
invented ten thousand forms of appropriate medicines ;—diluents 
when the blood was too thick, inspissants when too thin, demul- 
cents when it was acid, and stimulants when its qualities were 
insipid. Hence did the pathologist refer to the fluids for the seat 
of every malady, and the physician apply physic to them in 
the treatment of every disease. Hence did Van der Becke prohibit 
the lancet in every case, while Botallus recommended it in all; 
and Bontekoe counteract viscidity of the blood by tea, while 
Viridet overcame its effervescence by alcohol. The humoralists 
were at war with the solidists, the mechanists with the chemists, 
the stimulators with the bleeders. Forgetting that the human 
body was endowed with a principle of life, it was converted b 
one sect into a chemical laboratory in which acids and alkalies 
were struggling in endless fermentation; and by another into 
a hydraulic engine, which propelled its contents by mechanical 
laws, through pipes constructed on mechanical principles. 
Sydenham’s censure was, therefore, somewhat more than a 
sneer, when he said that there was neither certainty nor satis- 
faction in the medical systems of his day, and that the history 
of the knight of La Mancha might be consulted with almost as 
much improvement as the unconcocted dreams of such idle spe- 
culations. 
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Sydenham effectually demolished the retorts of the chemists ; 
Stahl valiantly attacked the mathematicians and mechanists ; 
and Cullen endeavoured, with considerable success, to transfer to 
the solids that rank in the economy which Boerhaave had 
assigned to the fluids. How far the system-manufacturers of the 
present day have improved upon the fabrics which they have 
overturned,—how far they have built upon a more enduring 
foundation, or have cemented their superstructure with less 
untempered mortar,—it would be interesting to inquire ; but the 
limits we have already occupied prevent us from adding more 
than a closing observation on the merits of the works which are 
now before us. 

In medical as well as in miscellaneous history, discriminating 
taste, faithful description, and faultless expression are attributes 
essential to an able writer; and in none of these respects has 
either Mr. Moir or Dr. Hamilton very seriously disappointed us. 
Their style is generally beautiful, and occasionally eloquent ; 
their narrative is neither biassed by prejudices, nor bloated with 
partialities ; and their selection of subject is generally judicious, 
if it be not always happy. The historical period to which Mr. 
Moir limited his pen, engages him in much that has neither the 
charms of novelty, nor the interest of certainty to recommend it ; 
while Dr. Hamilton’s ample subject furnished him with a richer 
supply of historical materials. We cannot, therefore, refrain 
from expressing our regret, that the Doctor should have devoted 
so much of his work to comparatively uninteresting portions of 
his subject. Had he passed more lightly over the early days of 
medicine, and dwelt more largely upon men and doctrines nearer 
to our own time, he would probably have discovered not less 
entertainment, and certainly much more instruction. As an 
historical manual of ancient medicine, Moir’s is a concise, cor- 
rect, and valuable volume, which can be read with more ease 
than Dr. Millar’s laboured history, while it may be consulted 
with equal profit; and in the two octavos of Hamilton, the 
general reader will find as much of the substance of Sprengel’s 
large work, as may sufficiently initiate him into the annals of the 
profession, without being compelled to toil over the pages of 
that voluminous chronicler. 
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Arr. V.—1. Collectanea Graeca Majora; ad usum Academicae 
Juventutis accommodata. Curavit et Edidit Georgius Dunbar, 
A.M. F.R.S.E. et in Academia Jacobi VI, Scotorum Regis, Litt. 
Gr. Prof. 3 vols. 

2.—Collectanea Graeea Minora; 4 Geo. Dunbar. 


3.—Erercises on the Syntax, and Observations on most of the Idioms 
of the Greek Language ; with an attempt to trace the Preposi- 
tions, several Conjunctions, and Adverbs, to their Radical Signifi- 
cation. By Geo, Dunbar, A.M. F.R.S.E., and Prof. of Greek 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

4,—An Enquiry into the Structure and Affinity of the Greek and 
Latin Languages ; with Occasional Comparisons of the Sanskrit 
and Gothic, &c. By Geo. Dunbar, F.R.S.E., and Prof. of Greek 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

5.—Prosodia Graeca; or, an Exposition of the Greek Metres, by 
Rules and Examples, &c. By Geo. Dunbar, F.R.S.E. and Prof. 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 

6.—A Greek and English Lexicon. By Geo. Dunbar, &c. 

7.—An Analysis of the Greek Verbs. By Geo. Dunbar, &c. 

8.—Extracts from Greek Authors, with Notes and a Vocabulary, 
for the use of the Junior Greek Class in the University of Glas- 
gow; in Two Parts. By D. K. Sandford, Esq. A.M., Oxon. 
Prof. of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 

9,—IJntroduction to the Writing of Greek, for the use of the Junior 
Greek Class in the University of Glasgow ; in Four Parts. By 
D. K. Sandford, Esq. A.M., Oxon. Prof. of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. 

10.—Jnauqural Lecture delivered in the Common Hall of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. By D. K. Sandford, Esq. A.B., Oxon. 
Prof. of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 

11.—Preliminary Lecture delivered in the Common Hall of the 
University of Glasgow, comprising a View of the Course of Study 
performed in the Greek Class. By D. K. Sandford, Esq., M.A. 
of Christchurch, Oxon. and Prof. of Greek in the University of 
Glasgow. 

12.—Exercises on Aitic and Homeric Greek, §c. By Prof. Sandford. 

13.—Thiersch’s Greek Grammar, translated from the German; 
with brief Remarks. By Prof. Sandford. 

14.—Elements of Greek Grammar. By Andrew Alexander, A.M., 
Prof. of Greek in the University of St. Andrew’s. 

15.—Avandexra tk tov Apapatwy tov Artikwy sic thy Twv “E)- 
AnviGovtwv TMawdsay ev rou “Aytou ’Avdpcov. 

T is not our intention to enter into a critical examination of 
all the works which stand at the head of this article. Such 
a task would be as little agreeable to ourselves, as it would be 
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irksome toour readers. But, from a general glance at the whole, 
some remarks may be gathered, which will lead to a knowledge 
of the state of an important branch of education in Scotland, 
and give rise to some suggestions that may be of use to our 
friends in the Sister Kingdom. 

In the preceding list we have given, we believe, a pretty 
complete enumeration of the works which the Greek Professors, 
in the Northern Universities, have published on professional 
subjects. We shall surely, then, be justified in taking it for 
granted, that they are the best which the country can furnish. 
In as far, at least, as our information goes, they are almost the 
only ones; and in glancing over them, it is surprising how few 
are of any moment: in truth, they are all very trifling. Al- 
though none of them had ever been published, we know not that 
the hterature of Scotland would have been in a worse condition 
than it is at present; and we are quite sure that that of the rest 
of the world, has been nothing promoted by their appearance. 
They are all of the simplest and most elementary character. 
Throughout their whole extent, we do not know that the smallest 
light is thrown on a single topic connected with the language 
and literature of Greece. Beyond an introductory lecture, a 
grammar for the raw student, or a selection of extracts, we have 
absolutely little or nothing. And what is there in all this that 
calls for any extraordinary attainments? Surely originality of 
talent, and depth of erudition, are equally excluded from the 
drudgery of such compilations. The field is too narrow for the 
higher exertions of scholarship. Moderate knowledge, with a 
degree of judgment not singularly uncommon, is all that is 
required ; and we cannot but admire the patriotism and self- 
denial of the distinguished authors, who condescend to such 
humble and unpretending labours. We are entitled, moreover, 
to hold that they afford an index to the state of the country as 
to this study. It is not, indeed, very clear that, if works of a 
higher order were wanted, the writers before us are the proper 
persons to furnish them; and it may be thought, therefore, that 
they have consulted rather their own powers than the exigencies 
of their countrymen. Be it so: but we may be assured, that if 
the demand for a higher learning existed, it would not go long 
unsatisfied. From one quarter or another, an abundant supply 
would soon be forthcoming ; but where the merest rudiments 
suffice, and nothing more is ever called for, science can only be 
in its infancy: the article must be one for which there is no 
market. There can be no encouragement for producing it. 
The taste of our neighbours must lie in some other direction. 
To ourselves, it is often objected that a great deal of useful time 
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is too frequently wasted in classical studies ; and although the 
outcry is sometimes carried to an unreasonable length—it must 
be confessed, that the fruit does not, on all occasions, repay the 
time and toil of cultivation. We suspect, however, that it will 
be long before the denizens of the North will be able to rival, or 
even justly to appreciate, either the merits or defects of our 
system. 

We may next inquire how these works are executed? Al- 
though it is évident that there are none of them that could 
require either much talent or very extensive learning for their 
compilation, still there have been instances of men possessed of 
both, willing to sacrifice their fame to the public interest; and, 
in the hope of being useful to others, preparing volumes which 
might be deemed unworthy to occupy their attainments. Are 
the authors before us of this character? And are their publi- 
cations finished in that masterly style which, from men who 
devote their lives to the pursuit, we have a right to expect ? 
We fear not. On opening any of the volumes, the first thing 
which strikes us is a surprising ignorance of the English lan- 
guage, which one and all of them display. Whence can this 
arise? Are the authors of them so wrapped up in the study of 
ancient literature, that they have no time to devote to that of 
their own country? Or do they suppose, that if they commu- 
nicate important facts, it signifies little through what vehicle 
they are conveyed ? Whatever be the cause, the fact is un- 
doubted. Leta few sentences from each serve to confirm our 
statement. 

We take up, then, a work of Professor Dunbar’s, and the first 
sentence which presents itself is as follows— 

‘The subject of the following discussion was undertaken with a 
view of unfolding the laws of Homer's versification, and of examining 
the validity of certain theories respecting the use of the Holic Di- 
gamma in his poems.’ 

Now, what is the meaning of “ the subject of a discussion 
being undertaken?’ In our apprehension, it was the discussion 
itself which was undertaken ; and the only expression resem- 
bling that of the Northern Professor’s which we ever met with, 
was one employed by a very celebrated individual, who an- 
nounced that “ the subject of the following discourse was a 
lecture.” Again, 

‘ Though interpolations and errors, it cannot be denied, sometimes 
occur, yet I imagine every unprejudiced reader, capable of under- 
standing these poems in the original language, will think with me, 
that throughout, with a few exceptions, they bear the stamp of one 
mind, too much superior to the common race of poets in invention, 
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description, delineation of character, and every distinguishing attri- 
bute of poetic genius, to be confounded with the humble imitations 
of ordinary authors.’ 


To say nothing of the general structure of this sentence, 
which is clumsy enough, we have some strange things besides, 
“ A mind superior in description, and delineation of character” 
—‘a mind superior to the whole race of poets”—“ a mind too 
much superior to be confounded with the humble imitations of 
ordinary authors.” Imitations of what? It absolutely sur- 

asses us to comprehend. Once more—“ If I am not mistaken, 
I think that I have discovered certain laws by which his verse 
must have been constructed.” Here the Professor seems doubt- 
ful whether he thinks or not. He has some suspicion that he 
does think; but he cannot divest himself of a lingering doubt 
that he may be under a delusion. He thinks, if he is not mis- 
taken; we hope that the learned gentleman has ere now satis- 
fied himself as to the existence or non-existence of those 
shadowy beings—his thoughts. Another short passage, and 
we press the matter no further. 


‘To suppose that either, on the one hand, Homer brought it to that 
degree of perfection in which it now appears in his poems; or, on 
the other, that the state in which we now find it is not, with a few 
corruptions, the same as he employed it, but that it was greatly mo- 
dernized after his time; seem to be equally destitute of foundation.’ 


Does not this display an absolute ignorance of the very first 
principles of grammar ? 


‘ Its elementary parts must have been combined, modified, and 
varied in different ways by the elision, both of consonants and vowels ; 
its compound terms must have been rendered less rugged, when united 
together, and its character for the uses of poetry, and as adapted to all 
its rules, must have been previously fixed.’ 


We recommend this passage to Mr. Cobbett for the next 
edition of his grammar. 

In turning to the Greek Professor at Glasgow, we find a 
gentleman who is an inimitable master of English composition. 
It long perplexed us to decide on what model he had formed 
his style. In all our reading, we had met with nothing similar, 
It is, in allrespects, so unique, that we, in vain, laboured through 
the whole range of English authors to find its counterpart ; and 
were, at length, forced to conclude that it could only be a prose 
imitation of the Hexameters of Homer. Making allowance, at 
least, for the difference betwixt these two modes of composition, 
the resemblance externally is as close as we could reasonably 
expect. Nay, the Professor would even seem to be more stately 
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and magnificent than the Poet. Did Homer, for instance, ever 
write any thing like the following fragment ? 


‘The strides which nations make towards improvement during 
periods of mental darkness, are precipitate and insecure. Springing, 
for the most part, from the force of a casualty or the character of an 
individual, they are ever liable to be retraced as suddenly as they were 
originated.’ 


Here we find in that beautiful confusion, which is the charac- 
teristic of lofty genius—“ strides at once, precipitate and inse- 
cure” —* strides springing from the force of a casualty,” (re- 
mark by the way, the obscurity, which is an essential requisite 
of the sublime) “ strides springing from the character of an 
individual,” and, “ strides ever liable to be retraced as suddenly 
as they were originated.” How beautiful! how splendid is all 
this! Homer must hide his diminished head. None but 
itself can be its parallel. Equally rich is the Professor’s 
language on all occasions. Witness only the following magni- 
loquent description. 


‘How much does the most daring genius, that sneers perhaps at 
the bookish labours, owe of its glory to their preparation of a soil on 
which the divine seed can be cast without a waste of vigour; and of 
its vigour to that pervading influence which has diffused an atmo- 
sphere of light and life, that we imbibe at every pore without the 
power of rejection or the consciousness of effort? Taste, at least, 
has been formed upon the models which it must be our delight to 
appreciate ; and genius, if deprived of the succour they afford ina 
thousand modes of undetected operation, instead of soaring to heaven, 
might fall back on earth, in all the helplessness of unmanageable 
strength, without a point for its direction, or a medium in which it 
could exist.’ 


Even at the risk of surfeiting our readers with too many 
sweets, we must present them with another brilliant passage. 

‘ It is only with the principles of our initiatory process that those 
of a new and vaunted system can pretend to collide ; since I presume 
that its founder, or at least its chief apostle—has not yet the boldness 
to intrude on loftier ground, and lays no claim to subtlety of learning, 
of which, however, the praise might as freely be conceded to him as 
that of a cultivated taste, or of a modest mind. The broad assump- 
tions of this noisy reformer, his warranting advertisements, of which 
the style seems borrowed from the stable-yard, his vituperative 
prefaces, not unworthy of a similar school, might have been left, with 
other equally respectable pretensions, to their little day of notoriety, 
and destined night of oblivion.’ 


Mr. Alexander's style is very different from that of the other 
Professors. It is very metaphysical, and on that account not 
much fitted to convey clear notions to the learner. It would 
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yam ‘a conjuror, we think, to make much of the following 
rule. 

‘ The noun, or subject of a proposition, variously modified, as we 
have seen it may be, is frequently complicated still further, by a 
definition or description of the object which it denotes. Now the 
reference of the description to the object, and which object is called 
the antecedent, because antecedently expressed, is marked by the 
relative pronoun, which is called relative, because, like the clause 
which it introduces, it relates to the object or antecedent. In truth 
the relative is but another and varied expression for the object or 
noun, which is represented under a new relation, and therefore put in 
that case which, with the verb of the relative or descriptive clause, 
expresses the relation.” 

Extracts such as these might be multiplied to any extent. 
But it is needless to proceed. Enough, we imagine, have been 
produced to satisfy our readers of the facts which it was our 
object to establish. Still, however, although the outward garb 
is so indifferent, there may be something in the information 
which it clothes, deserving of attention. Now on a close 
examination, we have been able threughout the whole extent 
of their labours to discover little that is original ; little that is 
ingenious ; little for which — are not indebted to the industry 
of their predecessors. The dish may be somewhat differently 
dressed ; but the ingredients are the same, and the flavour not 
greatly improved. Nay, so slavishly do these gentlemen 
follow the footsteps of preceding scholars, that they copy their 
very mistakes ; and, at all events, they seldom leave the beaten 
path without losing themselves in perplexity and error. An 
example or two will set the matter at rest. In the Cidipus 
Tyrannus of Sophocles the following passage occurs. 


Exevxopae 0 orxoree et Evveoriog 
Ev rotg epotg yevotro pn ov Evyecdoroc 
TlaOeww amep ros aprwwe npacapny. 
Such, however, was not the reading of the older Editions. In 
all of them euov held the place of yn ov ; but Brunck, conceiving 
the meaning of the passage as it stood, to be “ very absurd,” 
introduced, at the suggestion of Markland, the change which 
has been adopted by almost all subsequent Editors. One 
might have foretold that Mr. Dunbar, who seems unwilling to 
forego any opportunity of mistake, would be no exception to 
his critical brethren. His note is as follows. It would occupy, 
indeed, too much space, to transcribe the whole of it; but after 
quoting the opinions of all the commentators, he thus proceeds. 
‘ Anxia CEdipi solicitudo ut interfector Laii, quicunque et ubicun- 
que esset, comprehenderetur, vetat quominus imprecationem contra 
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seipsum intelligamus. Quis credat eum, tam diras imprecaturum esse 
exsecrationes contra occultatorem interfectoris si sibi ipse conscius 
fuisset cedis auctorem apud se latere? Non erat cur quidquam sibi 
imprecaretur ; namque, si sciens interfectorem occultabat, bene intel- 
lexit se exsecrationibus, quas jam profuderat, obnoxium fore. Con- 
structio igitur videtur ; Erevyouac Ce ec (6 dedpaxwe) yevorro Evveartoc 
ev Tow eporc orKotse yn ov Evverdoro¢g (avrov) mabey dmep kK. T. X. 
Hec imprecatur ne quis putaret (putet) eum a supplicio interfectorem, 
fortasse sibi per affinitatem conjunctum, defensurum.’ 


The preceding note displays, in our opinion, a thorough 
> ps of the general meaning of the passage, as well as of 
the particular expressions in which it is conveyed. We take it 
for granted, that according to the well-known Greek idiom, 
erevxouar mraQew can signify only, “I pray that I may suffer.” 
If this be granted, and it will not readily be denied, then all 
controversy is at an end. It is not to be supposed that Sophocles 
would have written any thing so nonsensical as, “if he (the 
murderer of Laius) happens to be living in my house without 
my knowledge, I pray that I may suffer,” &c. We are told, 
indeed, by the commentators, that avrov is understood before 
mafev, and the Professor supplies it in his ‘ constructio vide- 
tur.” The passages, however, which are brought in support of 
such a construction, are little to the purpose; and till one is 

roduced, in every respect similar to that before us, we must be 
allowed to withhold our assent from the doctrine. But, exclaims 
Mr. Dunbar, who can believe that CEdipus would have impre- 
cated such dreadful execrations against him who should conceal 
the murderer, if he had been conscious that the perpetrator of 
the crime resided in his own palace? Any one who could pro- 
pose such an absurd question, “ knows,” we think, “ too little 
of human nature and human conduct in such situations as the 
Poet has described,” to prove a successful critic of his writings. 
The Professor shews, at least, that he has misapprehended the 
whole tenour and connexion of the present passage. So far are 
the words of CEdipus from implying that he had any knowledge 
of the murderer, or of his place of concealment, that they 
deny it in the strongest manner. Did Mr. Dunbar and his 
critical brethren never hear any person invoking curses on him- 
self, if he knew aught of a particular matter? And what was 
the object in doing so? Why simply to express in the most 
forcible terms his entire ignorance. Such also was the inten- 
tion of CEdipus ; while, at the same time, he shows that he did 
not except himself from the evils which he had denounced 
against others, but placed himself on an equal footing with them 
in all respects. In confirmation of our views we shall add a 
short note on the passage by Erdfurt. 
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“In superioribus CEdipus peenam constituit civilem irroean- 
dam et interfectori Laii et occultatori interfectoris; nunc si 
inquisitio frustra sit, diras addit exsecrationes quibus primo 
parricidam, 246-248 post, conscium facinoris 249-251 devoveat. 
Posterior quo magis terreat cives xa iva repimabeatepog yeyvyrat 
6 Aoyoe, ut bene Scholiastes, ne sibi quidem parcens, si sciens 
interfectorem occultet, suo ipsius capiti perniciem imprecatur. 
Hec si recte disputavi, apparet errasse viros eximios, cum 
librisque scribendum esse, 


epou Lvverdoroc 
Tlaety arep rowed aprwe neacauny.” 


We would only further beg Mr. Dunbar, or those who think 
with him, or rather with whom he thinks, to produce another 
example of un ov construed with the participle, where these 
words have the meaning here assigned to them. 

Again, “ Kae atpocdoxnrore pn av tore—emOeo8ar. Ordo est, 
Kat (eumrecwv) aTpoodoknroc pintore Tiva exavapavra TOGOUTOV 
ato PaXacone av exBecPa cgiow. Angl. And never expecting 
that any one, having marched so far up from the sea, would 
make an attack upon them.” Why, if the enemy marched up 
so far, an attack was the very thing to be dreaded. For such 
a march there could not possibly be any other motive. But, 
what they did not expect was, that any one would venture so 
far from the sea; and on this point they found themselves mis- 
taken. The Professor’s arrangement then might be improved, 
and the translation should be as follows. ‘‘ And never expecting 
that any one would march so far up from the sea, and make an 
attack upon them.” By following too closely the Greek idiom, 
with which the English does not here coincide, Mr. Dunbar has 
been led to misrepresent the meaning of his author. Once more, 
“ adXa ravrac enc ory EVTUXOLEV, KAL maioac Kat yuvaikag KTE- 
vovrec. But butchering all indiscriminately, whomsoever they 
met, both children and women.” Any one would suppose from 
this version, that children and women were the only persons 
they met with ; such, however, was by no means the fact; nor 
is it so said in the original. The true rendering of the passage 
is, But butchering all indiscriminately, whomsoever they met 
with, even women and children.” It may possibly be said, that 
these are niceties: true; but they are niceties quite essential to 
a right understanding of the author, and to a faithful transcript 
of his sentiments. 

It is seldom, however—and, indeed, the seldomer the better 
—that Mr. Dunbar launches out into the sea of critical remark. 
In general he keeps close by the shore, and favours us with 

vou. xvi—= Westminster Review. H 
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such learned annotations, as, “‘ Sensus loci hic est”—“ Tov hic 
est adverbium loci” —“ vulgatam retinui” — “ yywrov cum 
Elmsleio dedi” —*“ vulgaris rectior"—*“ Licet dubitare an in pree- 
senti unquam in usu esset”"—* Constructio et interpretatio hujus 
loci paulo difficilioris sie expedienda possunt.” Utinam hanc 
constructionem expediret Professor. ‘‘ Expedienda possunt” is 
quite new to us, and we suspect is no where to be found save 
in the Edinburgh University dialect of the Latin tongue. Such 
is no unfair specimen of Mr. Dunbar’s criticism; and it were 
well that he never attempted any thing bolder. But as ambi- 
tion will not be restrained, we sometimes find him expressing 
his opinions on a theological question. For example: “ Kat 
emev 6 Geoc Totnowuev avOowrov Kar etxova tyuerepov. Nemo 
non videbit locutionem hic esses Angl. Let us make, prima 
plurali adhibita; que res triplicem divini numinis personam 
coarguere videtur.” We must, however, take the liberty to 
hint, that if no better authority for the doctrine of the Trinity 
were to be found in Scripture, than that which this passage 
affords, it might be given up as untenable; such zeal and such 
arguments only hurt the cause which they would maintain. 
Although we have not entered very deeply into Mr. Dunbar’s 
school books, we have said enough, in our opinion, to shew that 
in so far as his labour is concerned, they are not entitled to any 
very high respect ; and taking them as the best which Scotland 
produces, we are not at liberty to entertain lofty ideas of the 
classical literature of that country. 

Nor will our opinion be greatly elevated by the works of his 
learned coadjutors. As if no book of Greek Extracts, suited to 
the meridian of Glasgow, had been in existence, Sir D. Sandford 
must also publish his volume. In as far as concerns himself, 
we have reason to believe that the speculation was a good one; 
but has it been equally useful to the cause of learning? Or in 
what respect has Sir Daniel reformed the labours of his prede- 
cessors? The whole thing, in fact, is a mere transcript from 
them—with the exception of a few trifling remarks ; and these 
often feeble, and certainly not always correct. In taking the 
following as specimens, we shall not do the learned knight any 
injustice. “ Kuvec Amwrrovea, Greek writers in speaking of 
dogs or horses, often use the feminine gender”—“ e& ijuceug 
(sup. poipac) by halves—now a shade, now a god, each of them 
is” —“rAevva ev tevYL Yoovw yvoueynv, becoming more the 
more you march” ro ior exe, to have equality”—* avd’ 6 
waoxet, nor to know what appearances this fish 1s the subject of” 
—*‘ ereiparo—was endeavouring to complete for him to the 
number of one hundred chariots from his own equestrian body 
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like his own”=— ev 7’ apa of gv (for epv) yetot, eroe T’epar’ eK Tr 
ovouae (by Tmesis for re eEovonaZe), and she then clung to his 
hand, ( /it. grew into his hand) and spoke, &c.”—= Sra yap te 
avtne, for he wants something of it”—a translation, by the way 
rather more obscure than the original, which evidently signifies, 
“for he has some use for it.” 

But the Professor sometimes even mistakes the meaning of 
his author. Thus “ ov ¢0avw BocEac axoov TO xeEroc, I have 
no sooner wetted the tip of my lip, than,’ &c. Now the true 
sense of the Greek words is, “‘ before I can wet the tip of my 
lip "== novyiav a€onev, shall lead (a life of) tranquillity’—the 
genuine import of the expression in Herodotus, being, “we 
shall remain quiet” — doa av wempaxro, Kc., to whatever rock 
it may adjust its hollow claws, having come to it and cleaving 
to it, may hold itself fast along its shaggy surface, to that rock 
&e.”—-the latter part of which ought to have been, “ and cleav- 
ing hold itself fast by its coils.” [n one place we find the follow- 
ing observation, “ yagrresor, old dat. plur. of yaprc, formed by 
adding o to the nominative plur. This is done even with 
neuters of the third declension, their nominative plural being 
supposed for the time to end in ec.” And again, “ repacoon, dat. 
plur. of repac. See above, Anac., Ode 3. v. 20, and add to the 
rule there given, all nominative plurals of this declension (neuter 
as well as masculine or feminine) being considered for the time 
as terminating in ec.” On this somewhat strange doctrine, it 
may be enough to produce the criticism of Professor Dunbar, 
who, after quoting the latter of the two passages given above, 
thus proceeds; “ According to this doctrine, exea must have 
been made emeec to form the dative plural. I wonder these 
grammarians did not think of making eroa, for instance, perpor, 
in order that they might get the dative jperpore, or regna in 
Latin regni to obtain regnis.” By the way, on the subject of the 
formation of the dative plural, we may here advert to the opinions 
of Professor Alexander ; for he has more than one theory, and 
these, too, not very consistent with each other. At page fourth of 
his Grammar we are told, that “the dative plural, as would 
appear from the older writers, ended universally in ot; age and 
oc being abbreviated forms of aoc and ost ;” and at page seventh 
we are informed, that “it seems probable that the dative plural 
was formed from the dative singular, simply by adding to it the 
sign of plurality ¢; uerow anciently perpot, perpore ; and that in 
like manner was formed the accusative plural, from the accu- 
sative singular oyov, Aoyove softened into Aoyove; just as 
ytyave was softened into yryac”—that is to say, the dative 
plural is formed at once by abbreviation and by addition. " 

H 2 
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The rest of Mr. Alexander’s Grammar will be found to differ 
very little from the promise which the commencement thus 
holds out. It aims at being extremely metaphysical, and 
endeavours to account for every thing on philosophical prin- 
ciples. Accordingly, we find only one declension of substan- 
tives. But this seems to carry simplification rather too far. It 
was all very well to reduce the ten declensions of the Eton 
Grammar to three. In going further, however, we only throw 
obstacles in the way of the student, and obscure what it was 
our intention to enlighten. Adjectives are treated in the same 
way; and of verbs there is only one conjugation. But it is in 
the syntax that Mr. Alexander principally riots in the arms of 
his darling metaphysics. Can any thing, for instance, be more 
profound than the following observations ? 


‘When a noun is in regimen with another in the genitive, the com- 
plex expression which they together constitute, has sometimes its 
meaning modified by an adjective agreeing in the genitive in regimen, 
amtXnorov Kotrac epoc, love of the bed insatiable. This, grammarians 
say, is the figure enallage, and is put, but why they do not tell us, 
instead of azAneroc Kotrag epoc, insatiable love of the bed. In truth, 
the figure, or, call it what you will, expresses a very natural turn of 
thought. The passion here mentioned, is not passion in general; it 
is the peculiar sentiment of love, expressed by the term xotrac, and 
hence the epithet which is meant still further to characterize it, is 
naturally and with propriety referred to the term which describes the 
peculiar sentiment. Ina word, it is not love in the abstract, but 
marriage love which is here expressed ; and as this idea which kotrac 
denotes, is uppermost in the conception of the poet, bya natural 
association it draws to itself the adjective or qualifying term.’ 

The whole of the Syntax is written in the same style; and 
except where taken from Buttman, which a good deal of it is, 
furnishes us with little that is very intelligible or useful. 

Mr. Alexander also proposes some reforms on prosody. 
After enumerating the eight feet of three syllables, and the 
double feet, he thus proceeds :— 

‘ All this might be exceedingly simplified would prosodians be con- 
tent with a less learned nomenclature, and express the feet composed 
of three syllables, or four, in terms derived from feet of two syllables. 
The following scheme is subjeined, not as the best which might be de- 
vised, but merely as a specimen, to show how an acquaintance with 
feet of two syllables might be made subservient to the easy acquisi- 
tion of all the rest. There is no greater hindrance to knowledge of 
all kinds, than a bad and cumbrous nomenclature. 

lst.—Feet of three Syllables. 
1,—Pyrrhic-iamb. 
2,.—Spon.-pyrrhic 
3.—Pyrrhic-spon. 
4.—Iambus-iamb. 
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2nd. -- Feet of four Syllables. 
1.—Double pyrrhic 
2.—Trocheus-pyrrhic 
3.—Pyrrhic-trocheus 
4.—Tambus-pyrrhic 
5.—Pyrrhic-iambus 
6.—Trochee-iambus ” * 


&e. &e. 

We leave our readers to judge, whether this be any simpliti- 
cation, or improvement, of. the prosodiac nomenclature. 

The other work, which, although anonymous, is known to 
have proceeded from Professor Alexander, contains a selection 
of four Greek plays—being one from each of the dramatic 
authors whose works have reached our times. They appear 
without note or comment; but the Editor, in his preface, states 
that he had two purposes to serve by the publication—first, “ to 
exemplify to the student, by a well selected specimen from 
each, the characteristic manner and peculiar excellence of the 
Greek dramatic writers; and sécondly, “to put into the 
hands of ingenuous youth, a manual of instruction, that should, 
if possessed of no other merit, be at least free from the conta-~ 
mination of gross and obscene passages.” The dramas are the 
Agamemnon of Aischylus—the CEdipus Tyrannus, of Sopho- 
cles—the Medea of Euripides—and the Clouds of Aristophanes. 
Now, for this selection, Mr. Alexander cannot, surely, think 
himself entitled to much praise. The different plays have 
been so often published, that neither taste nor judgment 
was required to print them for the thousandth time; nor are 
we altogether certain of the value of the second object. Far be 
it from us to defend “gross and obscene passages; or to 
think with “honest Van Damm,” to whom the Professor 
alludes, that such “blurs are beauties.” But, then, there is 
sometimes an affectation in rejecting them equal, at least, to 
the danger which would accompany their being retained. It 
is quite possible, we think, to peruse as much of the Greek 
plays as is read at the Scottish Colleges, without having our 
delicacy much offended; nor is purity of manners always in 
proportion to refinement in modes of speech. The best plan, 
perhaps, is either to take the classical authors as we find them, 
or to abstain entirely from the study of their writings. Some 
exceptions there may be, but as a general rule, we have no 
great fears that our maxim will be called in question. 

Mr. Alexander, also, alludes to some deviations which he has 
ventured on from the ordinary modes of Greek typography. 
He has discarded altogether, he tells us, the spiritus lenis or 
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soft breathing, as being absolutely useless, and uniformly 
omitted the asper or rough breathing whenever the aspiration, 
in consequence of being thrown back on the preceding mute, 
converts it into an aspirate of the same order. Without pre- 
tending that these changes are of any consequence, he pleads 
hard to be indulged in the use of them as, at least, a harmless 
peculiarity ; and we have not the smallest objection on earth to 
accede to his prayer. In fact, we should have no objection 
that the accents (with the exception of the asper, which appears 
to have as good a claim to preservation as the / in other lan- 
guages) were wholly discarded. They constitute one of those 
accessaries of Greek literature, on which profoundly learned 
men are apt to set too high a value, and which tend to draw 
ridicule on the study from such as are not quick-sighted enough 
to perceive all their utility. 

It may be thought strange that we have said nothing of 
Thiersch’s Greek Grammar, the most important work in our 
list. But Professor Sandford is, of course, answerable only for 
the translation,—which may be faithfully enough executed, but 
which is, certainly, not “done into English”—and for some notes 
at the end of the volume, more remarkable for pretension than 
for merit. But as another remarkable fact connected with the 
subject before us, we may state, that in the great Northern 
Journal there appeared a review of the translation in question, 
copied verbatim from the bishop of London’s preface to the 
English version of Mathie’s Greek Grammar. It would ap- 
pear, that in the whole country there was not an individual ca- 
pable of writing an original sentence on a work, which, what- 
ever be its merit, contains nothing but what every scholar ought 
to be familiarly acquainted with. 

From all that has been said, it must be evident, we think, that 
Greek literature is yet in its infancy in Scotland. The fact, in- 
deed, we never heard disputed. All are ready to admit its 
truth, although they may variously account for it. One reason, 
very commonly assigned, is that to which we have already al- 
luded—that it is an article for which there is no demand in the 
country. Such, at least, is the opinion of those who have the 
best opportunities of judging. Professor Dunbar, in a work 
published some years ago, and the only one, perhaps, of his 
writings which is now out of print, thus expresses himself: 
“ There are not,” says he, “ ten situations in all Scotland, which 
require an extensive, or even moderate, knowledge of Greek 
literature. Is it thought necessary in the profession of the law ? 
No ordinance requires it. Is it necessary for the qualification 
ofa physician? What injunction has been given to study it? 
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No; Latin and Mathematics were lately prescribed by the 
College of Surgeons, but not a word of Greek. Does it even 
form an important part of the examination of candidates for 
the church? Even here no very great acquirements in that 
branch of knowledge will open for them a way within her pale ; 
and when they have succeeded in attaining their wishes, what 
higher object courts their ambition? In the other ranks of life, 
how few make it their study, or prosecute it to any extent? 
All this lamentable deficiency, Mr. Russell, with his usual saga- 
city, will, no doubt, attribute to the defective system in 
our university. But let me ask him, if he ever saw any artist. 
fabricating goods which he could not bring to market, or which 
if he brought them, would draw no purchasers. Does he not 
know, that where there is an extensive demand for any article, 
there will always be an adequate supply ?” 

On first reading this paragraph, we were inclined to esteem 
it a libel on our northern neighbours. What! not ten situations 
in Scotland that require a knowledge of Greek literature ! 
What! do the learned professions there require in the can- 
didates for the honours which they bestow, no acquaintance 
with that language which alone is justly held to entitle any man 
to the name of learned? Knowing, though we did, that among 
ourselves too much time and attention were often devoted—not 
to Greek literature, for that is hardly possible, but to some ac- 
cessaries of the study,—we were not at once prepared to admit, 
that any should run into the opposite extreme, and set it alto- 
gether at naught. Further inquiry, however, has satisfied us, 
that the Professor has a great deal of truth on his side. From 
all that we can hear, there are very few offices for which learn- 
ing is considered a necessary qualification. It would be diffi- 
cult for us even to point out the ten situations which Mr. 
Dunbar may have had in his eye. There are, it is true, five 
Greek professorships, which may be supposed to make up half 
the number; but even for them we never heard that a thorough 
knowledge of Greek was deemed indispensable, or that the best 
literary attainments were always the chief recommendation, 
Instances might be pointed out, where interest or even money 
was more powerful than merit. 

Since, then, Greek literature is an article for which there is 
little or no demand in the Scottish market, we fully agree with 
the Professor, that it will not be manufactured to any extent. 
Some few, no doubt, there may be, to whom the pleasure alto- 
gether independent of the profit, will furnish a sufficient reward. 
But in a country like Scotland the number must be limited, and 
some stronger impulse must be given before much improvement 
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can be expected. Let the learned bodies look to this. They 
are much to blame for their supineness. It is time that they 
should awake from their slumbers. If they would keep pace 
with the great movements in advance which the other classes of 
the community are now making, they must bestir themselves to 
the utmost. The days are gone by when the possession of office 
without the necessary qualifications would be easily tolerated. 
But will the holding out of encouragement be sufficient of it- 
self to secure the desired effect? We see no reason why it 
should not. Were all the learned bodies to insist that an 
acquaintance with Grecian literature should be an indispensable 
qualification in each candidate for their honours, a new impulse 
would be given to the study, and a motive placed before the 
young aspirant, that would be attended with the best effects. 
Stil there are obstacles in the way which it would be well to re- 
move. The mode, particularly, of teaching the language in that 
country is susceptible of great improvement. Indeed, as the 
result of all the inquiries we have made on the subject (and we 
have spared no pains in our researches), we can state, that the 
present plan is as absurd a oneas can well be imagined. It appears, 
that with our neighbours, the study of Greek literature is almost 
wholly confined to a college education. Seldom, very seldom, 
does it happen that any foundation is laid beforehand. The 
greater part of the students enter the university ignorant of the 
merest elements of the language, and many of them strangers 
to the very letters. We are not unaware that some changes 
have been lately introduced. In Edinburgh especially, instruc- 
tion in this tongue forms a regular part of the system pursued at 
the High School, and the New Academy; and in some of the 
larger seminaries, throughout the country, a similar step in ad- 
vance may have been taken. Still, however, these are only excep- 
tons —useful, no doubt, in themselves, and destined, perhaps, to 
lead the way to greater improvements. But they go no length 
to invalidate the fact which we have stated, that college is the 
place where the student of Greek must lay in his stock of know- 
ledge. And what can be more preposterous? Every one who 
knows any thing of the matter must be aware, that if a know- 
ledge of Greek is to be acquired at all, the foundation must be 
laid broad and firm at school. The routine of a college educa- 
tion—of a Scottish college at least—has no provisions, and 
affords no facilities, for pursuing the study to any extent. He 
that carries little with him to the university, will, we venture to 
affirm, carry little away ; and even those who go best prepared, 
have not the means of proceeding beyond a very limited field. 
In these views we have the satisfaction of being supported by the 
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Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Professor of Divinity at Edinburgh—a gen- 
tleman well known in the annals of literature—and who, from his 
official situation, must have had the best opportunities of wit- 
nessing the operation of the system. ‘The radical error,” says 
he, “ of our system lies in the too early admittance of our youth 
to universities. Generally speaking, whether we look to their 
age or to their acquisitions, they are too soon translated from the 
pedagogy of a school, to the more liberal discipline of a college. 
The change wanted (and on it every other desirable improve- 
ment could be easily suspended) is, that a far higher than their 
present average scholarship should be exacted from them, ere 
they are admissible as students. As it is, we passa great deal 
too early from the treatment of them as boys, to the treatment 
of them as men. In the majority of cases, they take their de- 
parture from the grammar-school, without even the first elements 
of Greek, and without being able to translate extemporaneously 
the easiest of our Latin authors. It would be well, we repeat, 
if, ere they could be received into a college for any professional 
object, they had a far higher practical acquaintance with both 
languages; and if, by their tried and ascertained expertness in 
the work of translation, they should evince both that they have 
a large command of vocables, and that they are thoroughly 
grounded in syntax and grammar. But for this purpose, it 
seems absolutely indispensable that the period of their boy- 
hood, with its appropriate drudgeries, should be considerably ex- 
tended. They should be kept at least two or three years 
longer at drill; whereas at present they are handed over to the 
Professor before the Schoolmaster has finished his work upon 
them ; and by the existing method of our university tuition, the 
one is in the worst possible circumstances for executing what the 
other has left undone. All the vigour and vigilance that can be 
possibly put forth from the academic chair, never will replace 
the incessant task-work, the close and daily examination of the 
school-room. What should be done is, that ere the university 
course shall commence, the scholastic course, instead of being 
cut short, as it now is, should be allowed to attain its proper 
and adequate completion. It is, assuredly, in the rudimental 
part of education that we are defective ; and it is in this that we 
are so much excelled by our southern neighbours. We are 
weak throughout, because weak radically. A failure at the 
root is sure to be indicated by a general sickliness—a lack 
of strength and stamina, even in spite of that gay and gorgeous 
efflorescence, which disguises the frailty that is beneath. The 
characteristic freedom, exuberance, and activity of our college 
system, we hope, will remain unchecked and untrammelled ; but, 
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certain it is, that these would yield a produce far more enduring, 
were they grafted on the deep and well-laid foundation of 
English scholarship.” 

That little is to be expected from education conducted on this 
plan, is pretty evident ; but the fact will appear still more clearly, 
if we consider for a moment the working of the system pursued 
in these Scottish seminaries. 

The general course, we understand, is, to attend the Greek 
classes for two sessions. Many, indeed, we are aware, content 
themselves with one—nay, at some of the universities, provision is 
made for nothing further ; and there may be a few more ardent 
than the rest, who add a third to the common routine. But, taking 
two as the average, let us consider for a moment, what is the 
amount of knowledge which such a state of things is likely to 
produce. Each of these sessions is confined to five months at 
the utmost, from November to April. During this period, the 
daily attendance for the first year is two hours —a short enough 
time, one should think, for the work to be performed. We do 
not even know, that any means are employed to enforce this 
attendance. At least, we are sure that no effectual method has, 
as yet, been contrived; while, during the rest of the day, the 
student is left entively to himself, and at liberty either to prepare 
for the work of the following morning, or to amuse himself as he 
thinks best. It must be quite plain, then, that if, on such a plan, 
any acquirements at all are made, they can amount to little more 
than the inflexions of nouns and verbs. ‘The grammar must, 
of necessity, be almost the limit of the progress, and any thing 
like the reading of Greek authors cannot but be entirely out of 
the question. In fact, we learn, that a very few pages of the 
easiest sentences, rapidly hurried over, bring a conclusion to the 
first period of labour. Nay, a friend of ours assured us, that 
although he carried off the third prize at one of the colleges, he 
actually left it ignorant of the letters. With such a smattering 
of knowledge, at the best, the young gentlemen are dismissed to 
seven months of strenuous idleness, which they may be expected 
to spend faithfully, in endeavouring to forget the little that they 
had learned. 

At the appointed time, they again return, much, we should 
suppose, in the same state as they were twelve months before. 
A month or two are now devoted to revising the work of the 
preceding session, leaving three or four for forming an intimate 
acquaintance with the voluminous historians, orators, philoso- 
phers, —— of Greece. The whole seems little better than 
a farce. Had the intention been to forward the progress of 
ignorance and forgetfulness, the exertions of the ingenious 
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inventor could scarcely have been more successful. Does not 
this state of things require reformation? And, at the very least, 
should not the business of the first year begin, where, as matters 
now stand, that of the second terminates ? 

Every attempt, however, at this much called-for innovation, 
has hitherto been successfully resisted. This opposition, too, 
has proceeded, we understand, from the most unseemly quarter 
of all—from the Greek Professors themselves. Their gain is in 
danger. Were the junior classes done away with, the number of 
their students, they suppose, would be diminished, and their 
fees, of course, proportionally decreased. Even, however, 
although such were the inevitable result, we do not see why a 
measure so necessary in itself should not be carried into effect. 
These gentlemen should recollect that they were not placed in 
their present high offices merely to fill their own pockets, but to 
promote the best interests of the country, by training its youthful 
citizens. It is very far from being our wish, that an occupation 
so important should be underpaid ; on the contrary, we would 
have its duties not only well, we would have them liberally 
rewarded. We would give, not only what might be deemed a 
sufficient remuneration for a similar quantity of labour, but would 
allow something for the station which the instructors might be 
expected to hold in society. We would not confine them to 
the poor wages of a mechanic, but give them a handsome fee, as 
engaged in the higher task of cultivating the understanding. On 
the other hand, however, we should expect, that they should show 
an equal liberality in return; and that they should lend their 
strenuous support to every improvement in the plan of educa- 
tion, although it might appear, at first sight, rather inconsistent 
with their pecuniary interest. At all events, the public have 
nothing to do with selfish feelings. It must be their object to 
procure the best education for their children, and they have a 
right to insist that the establishments for this purpose shall be 
placed on a proper footing. But if the Professors themselves 
were to show somewhat of a generous feeling, their virtue, per- 
haps, would not go unrewarded. Were the article furnished of 
a higher value, we see no reason why a better price should not 
be given for it. Why not increase the fees, and by such an 
augmentation, compensate for the deficiency of numbers? Or, 
there may be other ways of accomplishing the same end. When 
the people have got the power into their own hands, although 
they may keep the common purse shut against all unworthy 
applications, it is to be hoped that they will be liberal enough, 
when any great object is to be gained. 

But, after all, is it not probable, that the fears of these gentle- 
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men get the better of their judgment? For our own parts, at 
least, we can see no reason to apprehend the falling-off which 
they contemplate with so much horror, One great reason, we 
believe, why so few Scotchmen study Greek, and why even this 
small number do so to such alimited extent, is the element- 
ary mode of teaching it which prevails in all their universi- 
ties. [he greater number never get over the difficulties which 
present themselves at the very threshold. So far as they 
go, nothing is met with but obstacles, which it requires no 
small degree of patience and labour to surmount. Of course, 
they conclude that the whole way is equally rugged and thorny ; 
and, as might be expected, they take the very first opportunity 
of leaving it altogether. It is, consequently, quite impossible 
that they should ever acquire a relish for it: while others, 
seeing that the result, in the majority of cases, is nothing better 
than a waste of time and money, wisely enough resolve to save 
both. Now, were these difficulties removed—were all the toils 
of the journey got over at school, and only the pleasures of it 
reserved for college, the probability is, that the Greek professors, 
while they elevated themselves to a higher rank in the literary 
republic, would, at the same time, add to their income as men of 
the world. The experiment, we think, is well worth the trying. 
If these gentlemen were wise, they would immediately set about 
it for themselves. If they do not, they may rest assured that it 
will soon be thrust upon them from without. 

There is, however, still another cause which may make them 
averse to the proposed reformation. They may find the present 
system best adapted to their own attainments: and on looking 
back to the commencement of our article, it may not unreason- 
ably be supposed that this will add its weight to other considera- 
tions. We knowat least,for one of themselves has told us, that they 
have a peculiar pleasure in teaching the alphabet. “ But,” says 
Professor Sandford, ‘a considerable body of youth still resort to 
the university, wholly unacquainted with even the primary parts 
of Greek grammar, and anxious to be trained from the com- 
mencement, under professorial guidance. And, provided there 
be a true appetite for knowledge, and a fixed resolve of applica- 
tion, on the student’s part, I see no reason for condemning this 
system of study, by which a remarkable rapidity of progress is 
frequently achieved. Nay, I must confess that, deeming it no 
infringement upon either personal or official dignity to superin- 
tend such elementary labours, I take singular delight in the 
instruction of this lowest class.” What would be “ an infringe- 
ment on either the personal or official character of the Professor,” 
it is not for us to determine, nor would it be easy, perhaps, for any 
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one to discover ; but we do think, that it must be no unamusing 
exhibition, to see the learned knight, for such he now is, labour- 
ing to force alpha, beta, long vowels and short, rough consonants 
and smooth, mutes and liquids, and sigma solitarium, into the 
heads of a parcel of wild Highlanders. Whence, however, the 
“singular delight” which he has in this employment, flows, we find 
it somewhat hard to understand. Delightful as it may be, to 
teach the young idea how to shoot, to most minds we suspect 
that the task of leading the not uninstructed youth into the 
higher branches and beauties of literature, would yield rather 
more satisfaction than the drilling of raw recruits in all the 
mysteries of the alphabet. However “true the appetite for 
knowledge,” and however “ fixed the resolve of application,” 
there are few, we imagine, who would not find the latter an irk- 
some exercise. And really, we do not see how the delight can, 
in any circumstances, be accounted for, except on the principle 
that every one likes that best which he finds easiest for himself. 

Were the change for which we now plead, introduced, a double 
advantage would be likely to follow from it. Not only would 
it raise the attainments of the students, but it would tend to 
elevate the standard of scholarship among the Professors them- 
selves. In consequence, it would be impossible to bestow the 
high offices which they hold, on any thing but unquestioned 
merit—on such men as were distinguished for the extent of their 
attainments, and who were likely to do honour to themselves, 
and benefit to the country ; and we should no longer behold the 
universities—from the highest stations to the lowest—filled from 
family connexion or political influence. Such, in Scotland, as in 
most other places, has been too much the case hitherto. That 
it cannot, however, prevail much longer, we take for granted. 
No kind of jobbing will henceforth be safe. The public is 
beginning to open its eyes to its true interests ; and, although it 
may not be able to interfere directly with the patronage of its 
seminaries, it can, at least, speak with a voice which will make 
the selfish tremble in their secret conclaves, and drive them to 
enna their own narrow feelings to the good of the country at 
arge. 

For some years, a commission for visiting the universities of 
Scotland has been in existence ; and we are informed, on good 
authority, that their report has been for some time prepared. 
Why is it not laid before Parliament ? Why is it not given to the 
world? Although all the conclusions of that body may not be 
just, nor all its recommendations judicious, it cannot but have 
collected much interesting and valuable information. The evi- 
dence, especially, must be of the highest importance, and we 
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doubt not that the result of its labours will lead to many excel- 
lent and necessary improvements. At all events, we shall have 
our eyes on the deficiencies of our national establishments. At 
present, as the field is so wide, we have confined ourselves to one 
small corner; much, however, still remains. In the mode of 
teaching the other branches of literature and science there is 
also room for great reformation, and those who take upon them- 
selves the unpleasant task of pointing out defects, or suggesting 
means by which they may be removed, deserve to be esteemed 
the best friends of those venerable institutions, 





Art. VI.—The Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. By 
Thomas Moore. Longman and Co. 


i a brief notice of the volumes before us, we deem it altoge- 

ther unnecessary to epitomise a history of transactions and 
proceedings so well known as those of the Society of United 
Irishmen antecedent to the last Irish rebellion, or to narrate the 
share taken therein by Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and its fatal 
consequences to himself. All this, at least to the extent of any 
information which could be afforded in this way, must be well 
known to our readers. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves 
to a few passing observations, suggested by a consideration of 
the hue given to character and incident by the labours of 
Mr. Moore. 

We need not dwell upon the conspicuous fact, that the time 
has not long gone by when any kind of apologetical or com- 
placent advertence to such grounds and motives to action, as 
those which impelled Lord Edward Fitzgerald,—except, indeed, 
the resistance was to a new or constitutional government— 
would have been received with all sorts of affected horror and 
disgust, if not with rancorous persecution. Happily, the 
recent tenor of the social progress ine afforded such clear per- 
ception of the only ligatures which permanently bind people 
to their rulers, and exclusively demand unchangeable and un- 
deviating allegiance, that the absurd doctrine of passive obe- 
dience is exploded even in coronation sermons. With his usual 
nicety of tact Mr. Moore has seized the opportunity afforded by 
this reaction and correction of public feeling, to pay a tribute 
to aristocratic liberality, and the graceful and grateful associa- 
tions excited by the heroism of high birth, and exalted family 
pretensions. In a task so congenial with his habits and expe- 
rience he could not wholly fail; and it would be difficult to 
rise from a perusal of these small volumes without good and 
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kindly feelings towards the high-spirited and amiable man, whose 
untoward fate they record. 

It must, however, be conceded, that the characteristic linea- 
ments of Lord Edward Fitzgerald were essentially of that de- 
scription which are peculiarly adapted to the water-colour and 
tinted hue of portraiture, which distinguishes the biographical 
efforts of Mr. Moore. In the first place, he formed one of those 
happy exceptions to the dull uniformity of character and bearing 
produced by the usual course of aristocratic training, which now 
and then entitle a lord John or Robert to distinction more 
honourable than the very usual ones of a name at Newmarket, 
an affair with an actress, or the éclat attendant upon an action 
for crim. con. Great original simplicity of thought and feeling 
appears to have led him, as it has done many others, into ad- 
miration of some of the finest specimens of classical republican 
heroism, in preference to the more garish models of that sys- 
tem of decorated shackle, the fantastic chivalry of a later 
period. It need scarcely be remarked, that our own country, 
especially in the struggle under Charles I, produced several 
fine examples of this description; whose memory it has been 
the incessant task of the slavish spirit of Toryism and priest- 
craft to malign and assail, and of the searching spirit of 
modern investigation to purify and redeem. The usual practi- 
cal defect of high-spirited individuals, thus rendered, if the 
phrase may be allowed, sentimental votaries of liberty, is a 
deficiency in that sort of information, which is directly neces- 
sary to beneficial actions. A few abstract principles, amount- 
ing theoretically to mere truisms, too frequently form their whole 
magazine of patriotic ammunition—a deficiency, which in a 
short time necessarily transfers the lead to men less precise in 
principle, but more operative in fact—the Cromwells and 
Napoleons ; and along with it the immense mass of talent and 
activity, always ready to submit to this species of lead. If this 
be true of all countries and in all times, it is no exaggeration to 
say, that it is more expressly so with regard to Ireland, than 
possibly of any other country on earth. The personal history of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald may be paralleled several times in the 
course of Irish history, in kindred scenes to those in which he 
he is engaged in almost every alternate chapter; and, chiefly 
for the reason we have specified, invariably to an abortive result. 

However amiable in private life, and abounding with the 
romantic energy and generosity which are so picturesque in 
narrative, and conducive to the interest of personal adven- 
ture, Lord Edward Fitzgerald appears to have possessed 
few qualifications for a political leader, beyond undaunted 
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courage and correct intentions. The gradual operation of 
Irish oppression upon the feelings and convictions of a 
young nobleman so directly connected with the oligarchical 
branch of the British political system, is indisputably honour- 
able to his disinterestedness, and merits the name of patriotism 
in its most acceptable sense; but the whole of his career in 
Ireland, in France, before he joined the Society of United Irish- 
men, and afterwards, seems to have been destitute of the 
prudence, caution, and combination, essential to the assumption 
of a leading part in a grand social! movement. To be warm, 
indignant, and impetuous, may be virtue in the man, but 
is weakness in the conspirator; and we in vain look for any 
thing in the short career of Lord Edward Fitzgerald in that 
character, to demonstrate that he was equal to the task which 
he assigned to himself. We suspect this, indeed, to be the 
case with most of his colleagues; for all the bland and gentle 
colouring of Mr. Moore is expended upon qualities which, while 
they exalt the moral worth, the purity of intention, the warmth 
of patriotism, and, in a qualified sense, the superiority of intel- 
lect of his favourites, are in no high degree calculated to produce 
that fertility of resource, that ascendancy over the minds of men 
which is its consequence, that discernment of character, or that 
promptitude of determination, which are required for the conduct 
of affairs in the awful crisis of a revolution. This conclusion 
is not altogether deduced from the result; for from the days 
of Brutus and Cassius downwards, many men of undeniable 
powers of mind have failed in similar undertakings. But various 
facts evince, that even in the United Irish sense, the plot, in 
the language of Hotspur’s correspondent, was “ not a good plot.” 
Mr. Moore, indeed, endeavours to shew that the treachery 
of a single individual, in all human probability, alone prevented 
its ultimate success. But it may be doubted if that be a 
very effective scheme, which, after being carried into execution 
to a certain stage, can be utterly defeated by a single traitor. 
According to Mr. Moore’s narrative, a force in Ireland was 
regimented, armed and prepared for the expected contest, 
amounting to 300,000 men; and yet, in such a way was the 
affair managed, that when the leaders were made known to the 
government, they had no head-quarters to fly to, no plan of 
action for the contingency, but absconded, or were apprehended 
like mere common felons, without any manifestation of the 
existence of a single arrangement to encounter a danger which 
must have been always before their eyes, to assure either the 
prosperity of the cause, or the safety of themselves. In fact, all 
seems to have depended on French assistance; and though it 
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might be going too far to assert, that in no case foreign 
aid should be sought for to effect national freedom, yet there 
are strong reasons to conclude that country not ripe for freedom, 
which depends chiefly on such a resource. At all events, it is 
impossible to laud the ability of the leaders, who, with abun- 
dance of inflammable material in a very mature state of prepa- 
ration, are defeated and consigned to immediate destruction at 
the eleventh hour, by an incident which, considering the incau- 
tious deportment of many of them, it was wonderful did not 
occur before. 

The foregoing remarks have been indulged in the more freely, 
because it is any thing but serviceable to confound qualities 
and attributes, and to conclude that because a man abounds in 
the social affections, exhibits the calm virtues of domes- 
ticity, and writes letters in the Cowper style of pleasing ur- 
banity, he is altogether a great and commanding character. 
These things may be united; but in the case of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, it does not appear that they were so. This 
excess of panegyric is ali that is to be objected to in Mr. 
Moore, in this direction. It is quite obvious, that Lord 
Edward was idolized by his own family, highly valued by 
all his connexions, and that he bore that commanding passport 
to the affections of society, which, backed by certain personal 
advantages, is usually found irresistible. As respects his own 
relatives in particular, there has been seldom witnessed a more 
gratifying and beautiful exhibition of family sympathy and mu- 
tual regard, than is exhibited in their correspondence supplied by 
Mr. Moore. It is chiefly, indeed, as respects this portraiture of 
private character and confidential communication, that his 
book will be found interesting ; for as respects historical in- 
cident, it adds little to previous information, and indisputably 
leaves the public character of Lord Edward Fitzgerald pretty 
nearly where it was before ; but it has certainly exalted his pri- 
vate one, by shewing its amiable directness and simplicity, under 
his own hand. It is impossible to regard this kind of corres- 
pondence as indicative of all the lofty qualities inferred from it 
by Mr. Moore ; but no one would hesitate to admit, that the 
writer must have been a very loveable and estimable man. 

Lord Edward Fitzgerald was the fifth son of the first Duke 
of Leinster, and of Lady Emilia Maria Lennox, daughter of 
Charles, Duke of Richmond. He was born on the 15th October, 
1763; and, while he was in his tenth year, his father died. His 
mother, at no distant period, married Mr. Ogilvie, a Scottish 
gentleman, who seems to have entertained an affection for the 
offspring of his lady’s previous wedlock, equal to his own. It 
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must also be observed of the Geraldines generally, that in few 
families do the affections appear to have been more deeply and 
amiably implanted. The attachment between Lord Edward and 
his mother, in particular, seems to have been green and flourish- 
ing under all circumstances and in every vicissitude. As might 
be imagined, Mr. Moore has made adexterous use of materials so 
admirably caleulated, in his hands, to add grace and beauty to 
his portraiture. Whether something too much has not been made 
of them, as a component part of the character of a political 
leader, may be fairly doubted ; but the reciprocation of gentle 
and benevolent feelings is always pleasing in exhibition, and if 
not employed to seduce judgment in respect to more lofty attri- 
butes, is a beautiful ingredient in characteristic delineation. It 
has often been found, too, from Brutus downwards, that the 
purest and most disinterested order of patriotism has been con- 
nected with simplicity and ardency in the manifestation of the 
domestic affections,—a fact which connects attractive classical 
associations with modern public men who discover similar ten- 
dencies. It may now and then, on looking to the ultimate 
aspirations of Lord Edward Fitzgerald and the striking - he 
wished to perform in the destinies of his country, be thought 
that these points are too much dwelt upon ; and that, while the 
letters, so profusely quoted, imply very great amiability, they 
imply little more. In no one instance does there appear any 
very strong indication either of the settled convictions of the 
philosopher, the sagacity of the politician, or that plastic fer- 
tility of resource, which was so eminently essential to the leader 
of a conspiracy, the object of which was to separate two coun- 
tries, which had maintained a connexion, such as it was, for 
upwards of seven centuries. 

Lord Edward, like most of the younger sons of the old aris- 
tocracy, entered the army ; that circumstance taking place in 
his eighteenth year. He served in America towards the con- 
clusion of the war; where he manifested singular intrepidity, 
and that amiable simplicity of character which made him a 
favourite wherever he appeared. He had, however, at this 
time, imbibed so little of the patriotic enthusiasm which led him 
into his final career, that no impression appears to have been pro- 
duced upon him by the nature of the contest in America ; nor, 
on his return, on entering the Irish parliament, did he exhibit any 
talents as a senator, or in any other way distinguish himself 
from the usual pursuers of the lounging life of a young man of 
quality, who occasionally falls in love and as often falls out 
of it again, except that we hear of none of those disgusting ex- 
cesses by which it is so frequently distinguished, In 1787, he 
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visited Spain ; and in 1788 joined his regiment in Nova Scotia, 
and made some excursions into the interior, of which his letters 
to his mother contain a very picturesque account ; and possibly 
here some trace of the future romance of his real life may be- 
come discernible. It is scarcely possible, as Mr. Moore well 
observes, to range the unbounded forests and vast wilds of 
the new world, without an involuntary disposition to contem- 
plate the shackles and restraints of crowded society and corrupt 
government, with distaste and aversion. A remarkable fact dis- 
tinguishes this part of the career of Lord Edward; he was 
major in the regiment in which William Cobbett was a non- 
commissioned officer, and procured that highly-gifted and re- 
markable man his discharge. 

Although Lord Edward had not hitherto been visibly roused 
into conspicuous party exertion, he exhibited a due sense of the 
propriety of consistency of character, and would not accept of 
promotion in the army, on his brother, the Duke of Leinster, for- 
saking the Opposition, lest it might implicate his conduct in the 
Irish parliament. Soon after his return to Europe, his uncle, 
the Duke of Richmond, introduced him to Mr. Pitt; nothing, 
however, came of it; and he joined the party of Fox and Sheri- 
dan, until, growing weary of the Irish parliament altogether, he 
repaired to Paris. Here his romantic and incipient dreams of 
liberty were nurtured by all the glowing and intoxicating ex- 
citement which distinguished the opening period of the French 
Revolution. His conversion was rapid, and attended with his us- 
ual single-mindedness: he at once fraternized with the most heat- 
ed enthusiasts of the time, openly proposed revolutionary toasts, 
and solemnly resigned his patrician distinctions. This was ho- 
nest, but neither wise nor necessary ; and the immediate result 
was, his dismissal from the English service. It has been con- 
jectured, that his marriage with Pamela, daughter of the Duke 
of Orleans by the celebrated Countess de Genlis (a lady just de- 
ceased), was one cause of his devotion to French politics and 
connexions. However this might be, it was useless and inaus- 
picious ; as he soon after found it expedient, to return, with his 
young and beautiful wife, to Ireland. 

We shall not follow Mr. Moore in his vivid sketch of the 
unavoidable operation of American and French example upon the 
vast mass of justly entertained discontent which at this time 
perenne Ireland, and of the formation, in 1791, of the Society of 

nited Irishmen, and its gradual consequences. It is only ne- 
cessary to observe, that Lord Edward did not immediately join 
it ;—a fact possibly to be accounted for by the engrossment of 
newly-formed wedlock, and the realization of a scheme of do- 
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mestic felicity in genuine accordance with his taste; a de- 
scription of which forms the subject of many pleasing letters 
brought forward by Mr. Moore. 

The junction of Lord Edward with the Society of United Irish- 
men took place in 1794, and thenceforward he must be regarded 
as the destined military native head of the conspiracy in which 
that Society was engaged. The fate of the French expe- 
dition under General Hoche, and the consequences, are matter of 
history. The danger over, the faction that governed Ireland be- 
came doubly arrogant and oppressive, and the conspiracy had 
arrived to so formidable an appearance of organization, that a 
force was armed and regimented, to the reputed amount of 
300,000 men, and a vast numerical portion of the population 
was about to rise, when the perfidy of a single individual possi- 
bly decided the future fate of Ireland. The fact is thus 
announced by Mr. Moore :— 


‘It is, indeed, not the least singular feature of this singular piece 
of history, that with a government, strongly intrenched both in power 
and will, resolved to crush its opponents, and not scrupulous as to 
the means, there should now have elapsed two whole years of all but 
open rebellion, under their very eyes, without their being able, either 
by force or money, to obtain sufficient information to place a single 
one of the many chiefs of the confederacy in their power. Even now, 
sv far from their vigilance being instrumental in the discovery, it 
was but to the mere accidental circumstance of a worthless member 
of the conspiracy being pressed for a sum of money to discharge some 
debts, that the government was indebted for the treachery that, at 
once, laid the whole plot at their feet, delivered up to them at one 
seizure almost all its leaders, and thus disorganizing, by rendering: it 
headless, the entire body of the Union, was the means, it is not too 
much to say, of saving the country to Great Britain. 

‘The name of this informer—a name in one country, at least, never 
to be forgotten—was Thomas Reynolds.’—p. 12-13. 


The catastrophe is too well known for repetition ; Lord Ed- 
ward succeeded for some time in concealing himself, but was at 
length discovered in his retreat, at the house ofa Mr. Murphy in 
Dublin. As his seizure was attended with a wound which ter- 
minated in death, a brief account of the circumstance is here 
inserted :— 


‘Mr. Murphy had but just begun to ask his guest whether hewould 
like some tea, when hearing a trampling on the stairs, he turned 
round, and saw Major Swan enter the room. Searcely had_ this 
officer time to mention the object of his visit, when Lord Edward 
jumped up, as Murphy describes him, “like a tiger,” from the bed, 
on seeing which, Swan fired a small pocket-pistol at him, but with- 
out effect ; and then, turning round short upon Murphy, from whom 
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he seemed to apprehend an attack, thrust the pistol violently in his 
face, saying to a soldier, who just then entered, “ Take that fellow 
away.” Almost at the same instant, Lord Edward struck at Swan 
with a dagger, which, it now appeared, he had had in the bed with 
him ; and, immediately after, Ryan, armed only with a sword-cane, 
entered the room. 

‘In the mean-time, Major Sirr, who had stopped below, to place 
the pickets round the house, hearing the report of Swan’s 
pistol, hurried up to the landing, and from thence saw, within the 
room, Lord Edward struggling between Swan and Ryan, the latter 
down on the floor, weltering in his blood, and both clinging to their 
powerful adversary, who was now dragging them towards the door. 
Threatened, as he was, with a fate similar to that of his compa- 
nions, Sirr had no alternative but to fire, and, aiming his pistol deli- 
berateiy, he lodged the contents in Lord Edward's right arm, near the 
shoulder. The wound for a moment staggered him ; but, as he again 
rallied, and was pushing towards the door, Major Sirr called up the 
soldiers ; and so desperate were their captive’s struggles, that they 
found it necessary to lay their firelocks across him, before he could be 
disarmed or bound so as to prevent further mischief. 

‘ It was during one of these instinctive efforts of courage that the 
opportunity was, as I understand, taken by a wretched drummer to 
give him a wound in the back of the neck, which, though slight, 
yet, from its position, contributed not a little to aggravate the uneasi- 
ness of his last hours. There are also instances mentioned of rude- 
ness, both in language and conduct, which he had to suffer, while in 
this state, from some of the minor tools of government, and which, 
even of such men, it is painful and difficult to believe. But so it is, 


‘* Curs snap at lions in the toils, whose looks 
Frighted them being free.’ 


It being understood that Doctor Adreen, a surgeon of much emi- 
nence, was in the neighbourhood, messengers were immediately 
despatched to fetch him, and his attention was called to the state 
of the three combatants. The wounds of Major Swan, though 
numerous, were found not to be severe ; but Mr. Ryan was in a situ- 
ation that gave but little hope of recovery. When, on examining 
Lord Edward’s wound, Adreen pronounced it not to be dangerous, 
his Lordship calmly answered, “ I am sorry for it.” 

‘ From Thomas-street he was conveyed, in a sedan chair, open at the 
top, to the castle, where the papers found upon him—one of them 
containing the line of advance upon Dublin, from the county of Kil- 
dare—were produced and verified. On hearing that he was at the 
Castle, the Lord Lieutenant sent his private secretary, Mr. Watson, 
to assure him that orders had been given for every possible attention 
being shown to him, consistently with the security of his person as a 
state prisoner. 

‘ By the gentleman who was the bearer of this message, I have been 
favoured with the following particulars—as honourable to himself as 
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they cannot but be interesting to others—of the interview which, in 
consequence, he had with the noble prisoner :— 

‘*1 found Lord Edward leaning back on a couple of chairs, in the 
office of the Secretary in the War Department, his arm extended, and 
supported by the surgeon, who was dressing his wound. His coun- 
tenance was pallid, but serene ; and when l told him, in a low voice, 
not to be overheard, my commission from the Lord Lieutenant, and 
that I was going to break the intelligence of what had occurred to 
Lady Edward, asking him, with every assurance of my fidelity and 
secrecy, whether there was any confidential communication he wished 
to be made to her Ladyship, or whether I could undertake any other 
personal act of kindness in his service, he answered merely, but col- 
lectedly, ‘ No, no,—thank you,—nothing, nothing ; only break it to 
her tenderly.” 


The government, with characteristic hard-heartedness, refused 
all admission to him until at the point of death, a piece of use- 
less cruelty which produced the following affecting appeal 
from his brother, Lord Henry (very recently deceased), to Ear| 
Camden. 

‘ From Lord Henry Fitzgerald, to the Earl of Camden. 


‘ My Lord,—A little removed from scenes of misery and wretched- 
ness scarcely to be equalled, 1 feel myself, thank God! sutfficiently 
composed to write you this letter. I owe it to the memory of a 
beloved, I may almost say an adored brother. An uncommon affec- 
tion, from our childhood, subsisted between us ; suchaoneas* * *. 
The purport of this, however, is not to give a loose to reproaches 
alone, but to state to you and tothe world * * * supported by facts. 
A full catalogue of them would take up many pages; mine is very 
short. Many indignities offered to him I shall for the present pass 
over in silence, and begin from the time of my arrival in Ireland, 
which was last Thursday. 

‘Surgeon Lindsay, who attended my brother with surgeon Stewart, 
told me, when I really had imagined my brother to be in a recovering 
state, that, a few days before, he had been dangerously ill; ‘ appre- 
hensive of a lock jaw” was his expression ; and that he had been 
consulted about the breast. I also learned that he had made his will, 
&c. Mr. Lindsay added, ‘* But, however, he is now much better ;” 
and told me, also, that the wounds were going on well, and that he 
did not apprehend any danger from them. When 1 came to inquire 
into the circumstances relating to the signing of the will from others, 
I find this suffering, dying man, was not even allowed to see his 
lawyer, a young man he put confidence in, but the paper was handed, 
first in, and then out of the prison, through the hands of the surgeons. 
Possibly he might have had little or nothing to say to his lawyer, but 
a decent consideration of his situation ought to have left him a choice 
of seeing him or not. 

* Thus, situated as he was, who would have thought, my lord, but 
that, upon my arrival, you would yourself have urged me to see him. 
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* * After this came my audience of your Excellency :—° > om 
implored, 1 entreated of you, to let me see him. 1 never begged hard 
before. All, all in vain! you talked of lawyers opinions ;—of what 
had been refased to others, and could not be granted for me in the 
same situation. His was not a common case j—he was not in the 
same situation : he was wounded, and in a manner dying, and his 
bitterest enemy could not have murmured, had your heart been soft- 
ened, or had you swerved a little from duty (if it can be called one) 
in the cause of humanity. 

‘On Friday, the surgeon told me still that the wounds were going 

on well ; but that he perceived, as the pain subsided, that his mind 
was more than usually engaged. He felt ill treatment. * * 
—but he communed with his God, and his God did not forsake him. 
But, oh! my lord, what a day was Saturday forhim! * * ws 
On Saturday, my poor forsaken brother, who had but that ey and 
the next day to live, was disturbed ;~he heard the noise of the execu- 
tion of Clinch, at the prison door. He asked, eagerly, ‘“ What noise 
is that?” and certainly in some manner or other he knew it ; for,—O 
God! what am I to write ?>—from that time he lost his senses : most 
part of the night he was raving mad: a keeper from a mad-house was 
necessary. ‘Thanks to the Almighty, he-got more composed towards 
morning. 

* Now, my lord, shall I scruple to declare to the world,—I wish 1 
could to the four quarters of it !—that amongst you, your ill-treatment 
has murdered my brother, as much as if you had put a pistol to his 
head. In this situation no charitable message arrives to his relations, 
no offer to allow attached servants to attend upon him, who could 
have been depended upon in keeping dreadful news of all sorts from 
him. No, no; to his grave, in madness, you would pursue him,—to 
his grave you persecuted him. 

‘One would think I could add no more—but I have not yet done. 
At this very time, a Mr. Stone, an officer, that was in the room with 
him, whom they tell me he grew fond of and liked, was removed, and 
a total stranger put about him. Are you aware, my lord, of the 
comfort, of the happiness, of seeing well-known faces round the bed 
of sickness, and the cruelty of the reverse ? or, have you hitherto been 
so much a stranger to the infirmities of this mortal life, as never to 
have known what it was to feel joy in pain, or cheerfulness in sorrow, 
from the pressure of a friend’s hand, or the kind looks of relations ? 
yet he, my lord, possessed as he was of the tenderness of a woman to 
all whom he loved, was abandoned, most barbarously neglected. 

. * * 


* These were his friends, these his attendants on his death-bed in 
Newgate. Sunday, I urged the Chancellor once more, and stung him 
so home, with regard to the unheard-of eruelty of hanging Clinch 
close to my brother, in his weak state, that he did seem sorry and to 
relent. He said, “ it was very wrong indeed, that he was sorry for it, 
that it should not happen again, but that they did not know it,” was 
his expression. Oh, my lord! what does not this expression involve ? 
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what volumes might be written on these last words!—but that is 
foreign to my purpose. At last the Chancellor, in a sort of way, gave 
me hopes of seeing my poor brother,—talked even of the secrecy with 
which the visit must be conducted. The joy of a reprieved wretch 
could not exceed mine ;—it was of short duration. The prospect that 
gladdened me with the hopes that, in the interval, when he was quiet, 
I might still be a comfort,—be of use to him,—vanished. A note 
from the Chancellor came, saying, that my request could not be 
granted, What severity could surpass this ? 

‘In the evening of the same day, the surgeons told me that the 
symptoms of death were such as made them think that he would not 
last out the night. Then, 1 believe, the Almighty smote your con- 
sciences! Lady Louisa and myself indeed saw him, three hours before 
he breathed his last, in the grated room of Newgate. God help you! 
that was the extent of your charity. This was your justice in mercy, 
—but I will not embitter the sweet remembrance of that scene, which 
1 hope will go with me through life, by mis-timed asperity, nor will I 
dare to talk of it. 4 ss - ? 7 
+ * * . 

‘My grief has plunged me deeper into correspondence with you 
than | at first wished ; but to recount a brother’s sufferings, a brother’s 
wrongs, and above all, his patience, is, and will be, my duty to the 
end of my life. 1 will complain for him, though his great heart never 
uttered a complaint for himself, from the day of his confinement. My 
lord, you did not know him, and happy is it for you. He was no 
common being. I have now eased my mind of a part of the load that 
oppressed it, and shall now conclude, returning thanks to that kind 
Providence that directed my steps to Ireland, just in time to discover 
and be the recorder of these foul deeds. 

‘One word more and I have done, as I alone am answerable for 
this letter. Perhaps you will still take compassion on his wife and 
three babes, the eldest not four years old. The opportunity that I 
offer, is to protect their estate for them from violence and plunder. 
You can do it if you please. I am, &c,—vol. ii, p. 141-148. 

Lord Edward lingered in a hopeless way, from the 18th Muy 
to the 4th June, on the morning of which last day he expired in 
prison. His relations were allowed an interview with him two 
or three hours before his death. 

Most people will judge of the motives and conduct of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald by the theories they adopt as respects the 
reciprocal duties of governors and governed. No man hesitates 
to assert in his own case, that instances may arise, in which re- 
sistance is not only lawful, but becomes a social duty ; and it is 
clear there never was a free government in the world, that did not 
owe its origin to this spirit of resistance. The question of passive 
obedience, however, is so practically disposed of by mankind, 
that it is a work of supererogation to argue against it. The 
question, therefore, only is, in what circumstances resistance is 
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defensible. To which the answer appears to be, that it is when 
redress can be obtained no other way. Was Ireland in that 
case when the plot was formed of the Society of United Irish- 
men? It may be concluded, not. A desperate and relentless 
faction no doubt prevailed, and its government was in many re- 
spects, demoniacal ; but the spirit of that government was gra- 


dually sinking before a vast moral combination, both in and out of 


Ireland, and plot and conspiracy only served to strengthen and 
prolong it. } here wanted but union among the Irish malcon- 
tents, to render a continuance of such government impossible, 
without a recurrence to arms. A man of a very extraordinary 
cast of character has taught Ireland this secret lately ; and 
after all sorts of vain attempts to elude the difficulty, Catholic 
Emancipation has been the result. Other benefits will follow 
from similar unity and decision ; a fact which decides the inex- 
pediency of such attempts as those headed by Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald. 





Arr. VII.—1. 4 Letter to Earl Grey on the subject of the Adjustment 
of the House of Peers—London. Ridgway. pp. 15. 

. List of all the Members composing the House of Peers on Satur- 
day Morning, October 8, 1831 ; shewing the manner in which they 
voted on the Reform Bill, as well as those who were absent from the 
Division ; together with other Lists, illustrative of that Proceeding, 
and involving the future fate of the Measure—London. Ridgway. 
pp. 28. 


S before this can be published, it may, or may not, be known 

what line of conduct the Whig ministers mean to pursue 
with relation to the House of Peers, it is necessary to write so 
as to meet any of the hypotheses, that may be formed upon the 
ultimate event. 
“~The facts displayed in the first of the Pamphlets noted, (and 
which are supported by Tables presenting the titles of all con- 
cerned), are that on the Second Reading of the English Reform 


Bill in the House of Peers, 
AGAINST. FOR. 


‘Of the Peers of the United Kingdom of creation 
antecedent to the conclusion of 1792, there voted 79 $l 


Of the Peers of the United Kingdom of creation sub- 
sequent to 1792 (including the latest creations) ... 66 66 


Of the Archbishops and Bishops sseccoseerseesseeeseeeere 21 2 
Of the Representative Peers of Scotland sseccccoeees 12 
OF the Representative Peers of Ireland .eecccsseseerseess 19 
Of the Royal Dukes sescsscecsrcccreesecceescccssccseeses 2 
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‘ It appears, therefore, 

1. That among the old Peers of the United Kingdom there was a 
majority of two in favour of the Second Reading. 

2. That among the new Peers of the United Kingdom (including 
the creations under the present ministry up to the time of voting) 
there was an exact balance ; and consequently the creations made under 
the present ministry were precisely and to a unit the number required to 
balance the influence of the peculiar system under which the new Peers, 
or part of them, had been created. 

3. That (after adding the votes of the three Royal Dukes, which 
leave a majority of 1 in favour of the Secund Reading) the 42 votes 
which finally made the majority of 41 in the opposite direction, were the 
votes of 

21 Bishops against 2 ; being above 10 to 1. 

12 Scotch Peers against 4 ; being 3 to 1. 

19 Irish Peers against 4 ; being nearly 5 to 1. 

The inference from the whole of which, is 

That the people of England cannot have their Reform, because it 
does not please the Bishops and the Scotch and Irish Peers. 

The question which consequently arises is, whether 

First, the Bishops, 

Secondly, the Scotch 

Thirdly, the Irish Peers, 
are or are not in the category which demands,—not as an act of 
favour, but of fairness,—not in the character of a coup d’ état, but as 
a portion of that every-day justice which the Sovereign is bound to 
execute on every day when the occasion may present itself,—their 
immediate neutralization by the exercise of the power lodged for that 
purpose by the constitution.’ 

* There are some powers lodged by the constitution which never have 
been exercised ; from which a strong argument might be derived 
against their exercise at the present time. But this is not one of them, 
for it has been exercised, and exercised one way, viz. against the 
people. ‘There is no reason therefore in the outset, why it should not 
in turn be exercised in their behalf.’ 

‘ And first, of the Bishops, it may be asked, whether as conscientious 
and honest men they will deny, that they or most of them are indivi- 
duals picked for their zeal and talents by former ministers, to be placed 
in the House of Peers for the express purpose of upholding the system 
of those ministers by their votes whenever the dccasion should arrive. 
It is not mentioned as matter of blame to them ; the sin and duplicity 
would be, if it were possible it should be denied that they are the élite 
of the troops of former administrations, distinctly posted where they 
are, for the purpose of acting against the present. And if so,—is the 
country bound to submit a secular question to their votes, when the 
constitution has provided the moderate and perfectly pacific measure 
of neutralizing them by the introduction of new Peers ?’ 

* Of the Representative Peers of Scotland a different view must be 
taken. It is not intended to deny, that they are a highly respectable, 
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and even venerable, remnant of the feudal ages ; possessing much of 
the interest attached to the relics of gone-by greatness, and the dignity 
of decay. It is not intended to assert, that, though they undoubtedly 
gratified their own inherent notions by falling in with the opportunity 
the borough system offered them, they were the creatures of the minis- 
try for the time being, or are to be viewed in any light but as a race 
of faded territorial sovereigns, whom the progress of the times has 
happily deposed. But what it is intended to assert, is that the Peers 
of Scotland are not the men to settle an English question,—that they 
were not brought into the House of Peers for any such purpose, and 
that the mode and instrument through which the constitution provided 
against their being ever appiied to such an end, was the authority 
lodged in the King to neutralize their power by making Peers in the 
event of the case arising. If at the period of the Union with Scotland, 
the question had been asked of the English people or government, 
‘Do you then intend, if ever the sixteen Peers of Scotland or a majo- 
rity of them should be opposed upon some English object, that the 
carrying of the English object shall be prevented by the Peers of 
Scotland ?’—the answer would instantly have been ‘No; there is a 
provision for such a case as that; there is the power of the King to 
make sixteen new Peers.’ Without an understanding of this kind, the 
Union with Scotland would have been totally impracticable and 
unreasonable ; no man durst have proposed it, no man would have 
submitted to it ; the existence of the Union is evidence of the existence 
of the right.’ 

‘ If it should be asked whether Peers will be created to support the 
Peers of Scotland in resistance to Scotch Reform ; the answer is, that 
the necessity of Scotch Reform is conceded on all sides. The parallel- 
ism of the case is a non est inventus.’ 

‘ Of the Irish Representative Peers, the most moderate, conciliatory, 
and tranquillizing thing that can be done or said, is to point to their 
names and ask them whether it is not the boast and glory of the 
greater part of them, that they were selected for their personal merits 
and capabilities in support of one side of the great question now at 
issue ; and whether they can in honour aver, that in this light they are 
fair referees for the English people, without an equal number being 
put in on the other side. It may, in the actual circumstances of a 
country, be avowedly proper and expedient that the decision of a 
question should be referred to the ancient magnates of the land. But 
it never can be fair, that it should be referred to a portion of them 
selected by the influence direct or indirect of one of the parties at 
issue, without the other party having the opportunity at all events to 
put in an equivalent. It would be like deciding by a jury where a 
known portion of the jurymen had been nominated, it matters not 
how many years ago, by one of the parties to the case. If this portion 
cannot be removed, let. the other side put in an equal number in its 
turn; and then there will be a chance that the remainder, who were 
neither put in by one side nor the other, will effect a fair decision. 
But till this is done, it is plain that justice does not stand straight 
upon her legs,’ 
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‘ This last operation with a jury, if a case can be conceived where 
there should be no other resource, is what in the metaphor that has 
been facetiously put forth, would be called swamping a jury. It is left 
to the common sense of mankind, whether the proper phrase would 
not be, that it was bringing it to an even keel.’ 

‘ The claim, therefore, on the part of the people of the portion of the 
United Kingdom called England, is for the immediate neutralization 
of the Spiritual, Scotch, and Irish Lords, by the creation of forty-two 
more Peers ; and when this piece of naked, abstract justice has been 
performed, it will be time to debate the expediency or non-expediency 
of creating new Peers to carry a particular Bill if required. There 
can be no mistake. What is advanced is, that till this is done, the 
English people labour under a denial of justice ; and that where justice 
ends, and not before, the question of expediency begins.’ 

‘ There is another claim, of smaller magnitude, but still of some ; 
and that is, for an adjustment of the promotions in the Peerage since 
1792. The balance sheet marked C in the Appendix, will show a 
balance of 2 Marquesses to be raised to Dukes, 3 Earls to Marquesses, 
5 Viscounts to Earls, and 3 Barons to Viscounts, due to the popular 
side. The people have therefore a right to expect, that promotion to 
this amount should be held over the heads of the peerage, as to be 
conferred after the passing of the Bill. If the peerage is inaccessible 
to considerations of this nature, there is no harm done; and if it is 
not, the people only claim a balance in futuro, for what has been 
bestowed on the other side already.’ 

‘ If the opponents of the Bill should represent, that it is a shocking 
thing to treat the rewards of eminent services as if they were cotton or 
tallow,—and if, (as in the persuasion that the result would be in their 
favour they would be likely enough to do), they should demand that 
the honours attached to great names in the military, naval, legal, and 
diplomatic or civil lines of service should be struck out of the reckon- 
ing, the List marked D in the Appendix will show that the result 
would be to require the creation of one more Peer on the people's 
side, and in the promotions one Marquess to Duke less and two 
Viscounts to Earls and one Baron to Viscount more; a conclusion 
probably unexpected by either of the parties concerned,—and which 
might afford matter for meditation in various ways. It is evident 
that if the opponents push for this particular improvement, it will be 
conceded.’—Letter to Earl Grey. 


The List referred to in the last paragraph, presents so remark- 
able and unexpected a result, that it is given entire in a 
Note, for the meditation of all concerned. There will hardly 
be found an individual who would not have taken for granted, 
that under the circumstances of the fifty years domination of 
the Tories, the Peers elevated since 1792 for services, or their 
representatives, would exhibit a decided majority in favour of 
their creators. And yet, mark the result; the Peers elevated 
Sor services are against them. Is it that the Tories can make 
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Peers, but cannot keep them? The military and diplomatic 
names are evenly divided. The law Lords are all over to Tory. 
And the naval ones make the vessel finally heel to Whig.* 


‘No hurtful precedent can be derived from such an adjustment ; 
any more than from that created by a legal award. The precedent 
cannot take place, without the previous circumstances being repeated ; 
and if it does, it ought. 

To resist such an adjustment on the ground of the inconvenience 
of increasing the number of the House of Peers,—would be a sacrifice 
of the greater interest to the less, like declining to take cognizance of 
a majority in the House, to save the trouble of writing down the 
names. 

If the reasonable, limited, and moderate demand for an Adjustment 
is not acceded to, the people of England must sit down under the 
consciousness that their Reform has been withheld because it dis- 
pleased the Bishops and the Scotch and Irish Peers ; and because the 





* List or Peers of the United Kingdom elevated since 1792 for Military, 
Naval, Legal, and Diplomatic or Civil Services, who voted on the Second Reading 
of the English Reform Bill; showing the eflect, of striking out their names on 


both sides. 
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Hence if it was.agreed to strike out these names on both sides, the result would be to require 


the creation of one Peer more; and in the promotions, 


Viscounts to Earls and one Baron to Viscount more. 
t The Marquess of Anglesey and Earl of Rosslyn are Peers before 1792. 


are therefore counted. 


one Marquess to Duke less, and two 


Their promotions only 
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Whig ministry, for reasons known to itself, refused to go forward 
after being lifted to the top of the rampart on the shoulders of the 
people, and declined advising the exertion of the constitutional power 
provided for the case. 

Why an administration which has hitherto led gallantly and been 
gallantly followed, should in this manner turn round when all the 
enemy’s defences are at its mercy,—is what, if the case happens, time 
will show, and posterity assuredly inquire.’ —Jd. 


Even on the supposition of the most favourable event as 
respects the simple passing of the Reform Bill, two questions 
must ever remain subjects of equal wonder, till time the divulger 
shall explain the mystery ;—First, if the Bill is finally carried 
without a creation of Peers, why the opportunity was lost of 
carrying it with one ;—Secondly, if it is carried by means of a 
creation, why this did not take place before. A Peer should 
be in bottle a few weeks, before he is uncorked for use; and 
if any danger was really apprehended from the pique of the 
Peers at the increase of their order, no invention could have been 
hit on for increasing it, like bringing them up to the vote in the 
uncooled magnanimity of their wrath. No man ought to be forced 
to act when he is in a passion; patrician and plebeian infirmity 
have an equal claim on this point to humane consideration. 
Every person who has ever changed his mind, must be aware 
what a tissue of rooted firm resolves will ooze out in one night’s 
communing with the friendly pillow; and how vastly the quan- 
tity may be increased, by the enlightening slumbers of a fortnight. 
In such a period as the last, human nature would have become 
reconciled to an increase of the Peers in the proportion of 
seven to six, and a consequent diminution of the dignity which 
depends on rarity, in the proportion of six toseven. A patient 
in a hospital is never expected to part with his limb without 
due space for making up his mind to the separation; and why 
should a man be desired to part with a seventh portion of him- 
self in a hurry?’ The Peeresses too, are known to be con- 
ciliatory ; it was wrong not to give time for their gentle counsels 
sweet. If it is the will of heaven, the Bill will undoubtedly be 
carried ; but still it was a bad arrangement, that did not 
allow the Peers to cool their heads before they were called to 
walk on a razor’s edge across the gulph that is before them. 
Nor is the wisdom of the course more intelligible, on the suppo- 
sition that Reform is carried without creation. If Peers were 
not created, why were they not? What connexion is there, in 
common sense, between the possibility of the Bill’s being carried 
without, and the policy of losing the opportunity of carrying it 
with? Just as well might a general say, ‘1 preferred doing 
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without ; because, otherwise,—I should have had forty-two new 
pieces in battery for my after operations.’ There never was but 
one tangible reason urged against the creation of Peers, from 
the reforming side; and that came from some of the more 
thorough-going of the Radicals, who said it would popularize 
the House of Lords. If Lords knew all that meant,—they would 
run to Earl Grey as little boys do to the mother that whipt 
them, when they are afraid of the bull-beggar. 

One of the most remarkable phenomena in political mecha- 
nics, is the length of time men will go on, propping a falling 
house on the wrong side. Let but the idea be started that this 
is the direction in which to apprehend danger, and it will be 
persevered in, as a cholera patient is denied a drop of water 
to cool his parched tongue. The House of Peers is un- 
popular with the country ; that is to say, a large proportion of 
the inhabitants of the country have any thing but friendly senti- 
ments towards it as an aggregate. The fact is not made by 
speaking of it; the Lords themselves acknowledge it, complain 
of it. And the unpopularity is the consequence of their 
own acts,—on which, the question is not raised whether they 
are magnanimous and wise, but assertion made that they are 
unpopular. For example, when a member of the House of 
Peers declared in his place, that if he knew the writer 
who had given utterance to a certain political report (that the 
Queen had exerted her influence against the Reform Bill) he 
would kill him if he could before the next day,—a man not de- 
void of intelligence, nor wholly without the means of operating on 
others by example and precept, called together his children and 
charged them, if they should live to see the time when the con- 
servation of the House of Lords should be a question which their 
votes or actions could in any way affect, to remember that their 
father had implored and besought them, by the weight of every 
recollection whereby he could act upon their conduct, not to 
assist in supporting a system of rule in which a man by virtue 
of hereditary right, and with no possible check from any nomi- 
nation of the governed, could give official utterance to such a 
sentiment, for one hour longer than they would support the 
domination of the West Indian planters, if they had been born 
negroes under their control. With this man, so far as he was a 
fraction of the population, it may be assumed that the House of 
Lords was unpopular. Any body is at liberty to maintain, that 
such feelings are as dangerous, as the gunpowder placed under 
the House (if he did it) by Guy Faux; the present question is 
only, whether the gunpowder is there. The House of Peers, 
whether justly or unreasonably, whether heroically or in igno- 
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rance, has loaded and crammed its under stories with the gun- 
powder of popular dislike and indignation; and under these 
circumstances, the doubt of the men who love their ‘ order,’ the 
fear and apprehension of that portion of the aristocracy which 
possesses a hold on popular opinion, is whether they should 
expose the hereditary branch to the evils of admixture,—to the 
inconvenience of a crowded house, and the discredit of being 
elbowed by a king-and-people’s Peer. The zeal of any body on 
this point may be nascent rather than ungovernable; there are 
chances on one side as well as on the other ; but the still small 
voice on the whole says, ‘ Preserve the House of Peers.’ It may 
be mistaken, and the other course may turn out to be the best 
in the result; but at the present moment the balance of desire 
seems to be, that the minister would secure the House of Peers. 
With a great proportion of its members, the public has no dis- 
tinct quarrel; and for many of them it has a personal, and 
what may perhaps please them more, a hereditary regard. It 
would be pity that the /aches of the ministry, should ruin an 
institution needlessly. But every thing depends on grace. 
There are fine chances on the other side ; and if it be the will of 
heaven to withhold its gifts from the Lords, it remains only to 
hope it is for the sake of bestowing the more upon the rest of 
the community. 

Among the inventions put forth by the enemy, one is, that 
there would be a difficulty in finding individuals to accept of 
seats in a House which has been so repeatedly recruited with 
creations of the Tories. It might be so; but it is a feeling 
which ought to be overcome. The herald’s office might do 
something towards removing it, by assigning some distinction 
which should prevent the new Peers from being ever confounded 
with any others. Thedate of the year in a conspicuous place upon 
their coats of arms, would make them perfectly secure in 
travelling with post horses, and prevent the slightest danger of 
being pelted on any race-course in the country. But the 
occasion for this difficulty altogether, as well as the suggested 
inconvenience of increasing the number of the Peers, are in the 
main only things of straw. To the List of the House of Peers 
in the second pamphlet mentioned in the head, is appended a 
list of twenty-five heirs apparent, and fifteen others standing in 
the line of succession, who might be created without any per- 
manent augmentation of the Peerage. If these are not enough, 
or if any of them fail, new Peers might be recruited under the 
supposed stipulation with the herald’s office ; and it is hard if 
the country cannot produce twenty land-owners, twenty owners 
of commercial or manufacturing property, ten lawyers, and ten 
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generals or admirals, from whom the minister might select a 
cohort, that should not be afraid to speak with the Peers of the 
Pitt and Liverpool administrations in the gate. Another list 
demonstrates, that of the Lords Lieutenants of counties, seren- 
teen voted for the Reform Bill, and jifty-five against. Such 
was the way the Tories had packed the counties for the approacl- 
ing Armageddon ; and it is to be a question whether a Whig 
ministry are to exert the countervailing power when they have 
it. If they do not, the thing they call the constitution is a 
cunningly devised fable, to let in mischief on the people, and 
keep none out. It may be all very silly ; but if the game is to 
be played with Peers, let it be played fair. It is said just now, 
there are to be twenty-seven. But why are we to be defrauded 
of our forty-two ; is it that the Whigs want a difficulty in the 
House of Lords to fall back upon? The theory that a creation 
would be followed by a defection to an equal amount, is auother 
invention of the enemy. Some would probably fall off; but 
they would not balance those whom the display of serious inten- 
tion to carry the Bill, would cause to fall off the other way. 

The hypothesis which remains, is that ministers should act 
like sensible men who do not want to turn the country upside 
down, and make Peers. Why they did not do it before; must 
still remain a mystery. But if they make them, all that has 
been said is a justification of their course. If there is really to 
be what a noble lord is reported to have called a ‘tussle, —if it 
is the determination of those that manage affairs, that nothing 
shall serve them but a new heaven and a new earth such as may 
arise out of making a chaos of the old,—there is no harm in 
praying that by the will of Providence and the guidance of all 
good angels, the morning stars may sing together at the birth of 
the prettiest republic that ever smiled on man. But, as Mr. 
Liston says, ‘it is quite optional ;’ they may keep the world in 
the old course if they like. If they do not, let the blame, with 
such as finally find fault, lie on those that cut the cable, or 
refused to lay down a new one when they might. 

The new Bill has made its appearance. The Tory hu- 
manity has triumphed. They have saved their goose, and 
their chimney is to be swept with a couple of ducks instead. 

The Bill has been read a Second time, and the numbers are 
324 for the Bill, and 162 against ; being exactly 2tol. The 
numbers on the Second Reading of the former Bill, were 367 
for, and 231 against ; being as 1:589 to 1. The relative majority 
on the new Second Reading is therefore to that on the old, as 
1 to -589 ; or as 17 to 10. The Whig aristocracy have shown talent, 
courage, honesty ; and they will go on. Vivent nos ofjiciers ! 

VOL. XxVI—= Westminster Review. ik 
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Arr. VIIl.—Adventures on the Columbia River, including the Narrative 
of a Residence of Six Years on the Western side of the Rocky 
Mountains, among various Tribes of Indians hitherto unknown, 
together with a Journey across the American Continent. By Ross 
Cox. 2 vols. 8vo. 1831. Colburn and Bentley. 


N R. Ross Cox’s book is a history of the Furrier wars— 

campaigns little celebrated in history, and possibly utterly 
unknown to many of our readers. The spoils are, however, before 
our eyes : they are suspended in Bond-street and Regent-street : 
the beaver and the béar-skin which adorn the winter robes of 
our ladies of fashion, have caused more blood to be shed than 
that of the poor animal itself. The body-snatchers of the polar 
regions, not only maintain a fierce war against the lives of the 
creatures whose skins they covet, but great is the feud among 
the traders, and dangerous the contest with the copper-coloured 
guardians of the hunting grounds. The solitary firrier-chief, 


far removed from the habitations of civilized man, holds his 
ground partly by force and partly by barter : he surrounds him- 
self and his race of Canadian trappers, half-breeds, and tame 
savages, with fortifications, and fights with the Indians who 


quarrel with him, and trades with those who covet rum and 
tobacco. But he has still more formidable enemies than even 
the wily and ferocious American savage; a few leagues distant 
the stern agent of a rival company holds his court, entices the 
natives to his mart, offers higher prices, and when he cannot 
beat down his opponent by art or stratagem, sallies forth at the 
head of his forces, and endeavours to exterminate him. Such 
are the wars of the Hudson’s Bay Company and that called the 
North West, between whom a bloody rivalry exists, which in 
bitterness, activity, and perhaps in bravery, may be compared 
with the animosity, now non-existent and never to be renewed, 
the rivalry of England and France. Thus the spirit of gain, 
in the extremity of North America, has not only had to contend 
with native obstacles which would have cverwhelmed almost 
every other less fierce passion, but it has made to itself a deadly 
impediment. The fur-trader of these wild, and generally inhos- 
pitable regions, has rot merely to contend with climate, famine, 
solitude and privation, but he must carry on his traffic with 
an armed rival in front, and a treacherous Indian in his rear. 
This strange mixture of commerce and war, necessarily produces 
its effect upon the character of the parties concerned. The 
agents of these companies are, for many years together, placed 
in the midst of pathless solitudes, with but few companions, 
their only neighbours savages, and moving about ftom station 
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to station, or from winter to summer quarters, across huge 
tracts of desert or hostile countries, or along rapid and inter- 
cepted rivers, or across mountains, where obstacles, either in 
the country, or the nation, or the troop, are constantly arising, 
which call into play all the more striking and useful qualities of 
a military commander and a civil chieftain. 

The pute of such men are the subject of Mr. Ross Cox’s 
book, whether with the Indian or the rival trader. He was an 
Agent himself, first of the Pacific Fur Company, so called, not 
because it was less ready to fight than the others, but, be- 
cause its head quarters were on the shores of the Pacific ocean ; 
and then, after the breaking out of the last short American war, 
which put an end to the prospects of that association (which was 
an American speculation) he transferred his services to the 
North West Company. His station was on the west of the 
continent on the banks of the great River Columbia and its 
tributaries, and it was only after some time, on crossing the 
continent on his return, that we hear much of the contests 
with the people of the Hudson’s Bay. The first and chief ob- 
jects of interest are his adventures with the natives on the 
west of the Rocky Mountains, and his own history during 
six years of this wild kind of life. In his second volume, we 
are introduced to warfare on a greater scale. 

No more entertaining traveller than Ross Cox has appeared 
for many years; for very few have been wandering among lands 
or people which differ more from our daily experience, few have 
engaged more frequently or more readily in adventure, and not 
many have had a higher relish for the characteristic, or a 
pleasanter mode of developing its traits. The work has been 
a great treat; and the traveller by the fire-side, during the 
evenings of the winter, may not hope more surely to forget 
either cholera or revolution, than in wandering over the pleasant 
pages of our friend of the beaver-skin. 

n giving an account of Mr. Cox’s proceedings, and those of 
his companions, we shall take him up after his safe establish- 
ment at the fort, on the mouth of the Columbia. The voyage 
round the world, and the visit to the Sandwich Islands, 
though fifty years ago they would have made the fortune of a 
book, are now every-day occurrences. The country, where 
the Columbia disembogues itself into the Pacific, is mhabited 
by Chinooks, a filthy and disgusting though friendly race, 
chiefly distinguished for the artificial flatness of their heads, 
which are pressed completely out of the natural form ; the skull 
from the crown to the eyes, descending in a regular pent-roof 
as flatas a board. Mr. Cox, in leaving them for the interior, 
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made some visits to their cemeteries, for the purpose of abstract- 
ing some of their skulls. He secured two, which would have 
been valuable presents to the followers of Gall, had he not been 
compelled, in the subsequent difficulties of his journey, to leave 
them behind. 

The fort at the entrance of the river was named Astoria, in 
honour of the wealthy merchant Mr. Astor of New York, the 
principal founder of the Pacific Company ; in the change that 
afterwards took place, it was re-christened Fort George. This 
was the chief quarters of the Company ; but all the articles of 
commerce were collected in the interior at different stations 
which might serve as centres of commerce to the Indians. 
Soon after landing, an expedition was arranged into the ‘ bowels 
of the land.’ The party consisted of three proprietors, nine 
clerks or agents, fifty-five Canadians, twenty Sandwich- 
islanders, whom they had enlisted as assistants, together with 
three gentlemen and their attendants, who were proceeding 
across the continent with despatches. The voyage, for such 
is the name given to the terraqueous travelling of this country 
by the Canadians, was made in bateaux and canoes, up the 
river Columbia and along its banks. The lading consisted of 
arms and ammunition, and all the articles used in the 
commerce with savages, from red cloth and calico to beads 
and hawk-bells, together with provisions. The Columbia is a 
noble river, uninterrupted by rapids for one hundred and 
seventy miles ; one hundred of which are navigable for vessels 
of three hundred tons. It is rarely less than a mile broad, 
and in some places it varies in breadth from one to five miles. 
The shores are generally bold and thickly wooded. Pine 
in all its varieties predominates, and is mixed with white 
oak, ash, beech, poplar, alder, crab, and cotton-wood, with 
an undergrowth of briar, impervious to the hunters of the 
expedition. The pines, it appears, grow to a most stupendous, 
magnitude in this country. One tree near the fort, at the 
height of ten feet from the surface of the earth, measured forty 
six feet in circumference. The trunk measured about one 
hundred and fifty feet free from branches, and the whole height 
not less than three hundred feet. ‘This tree was worthily digni- 
fied by the Canadians, with the title of fe Roi de pins. Since 
the time Mr. Cox made these observations upon the majestic 
tree here mentioned, another of superior dimensions has been 
remarked to the southward of Columbia, the circumference of 
whose trunk is fifty-seven feet, and height to the first branch, 
two hundred and sixteen feet. 

After voyaging about a month, the expedition arrived at the 
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first rapids. The Indians had hitherto been friendly and mercan- 
tile; they were now expected to be differently disposed. A 
* portage ’ where the merchandize and the canoes are necessarily 
carried along the banks, often affording but a very rugged path, 
presents a favourable opportunity of attack ; it is found, therefore, 
all through the book, that the fights with the Indians generally 
occur at these passes. The Indian, like other savages and demi- 
savages, however brave, considers it an essential point, that in 
firmg upon another his own body should be covered. A 
contest theréfore becomes an aflair of sharp-shooters, where the 
only mark presented, is the accidental appearance of a head or 
an elbow from behind a tree or a rock. Some of the European 
agents appear to have been admirable shots, and the Indians, 
whether with arrow or musquet, did not fall far behind them. The 
white men, however, far excelled them in daring; though, again, 
they were greatly their inferiors in suffering. 

The voyageurs were formidably armed, whether for offence or 
defence ; each man had a musquet with forty rounds of ball 
cartridge, and over his clothes he ware leathern armour, a shirt 
made from the skin of the elk, reaching from the neck to 
the knees, which was perfectly arrow proof, and at eighty or 
ninety yards impenetrable by a musquet bullet. Besides the 
musquets, many had daggers, short swords, and pistols, so that 
these “ budge doctors of the stoic fur,” may be considered as 
armed cap-a-pié, and well prepared to pay for their beaver skins 
in either lead or gold. The length of this first portage is between 
three and four miles: the river is here compressed by the bold 
shore on each side to about two hundred yards in breadth. The 
channel is crowded with large rocks, over which the water rushes 
with incredible velocity and a tremendous noise. The natives 
appeared, but made no hostile demonstration, and went away 
satisfied with a few small presents of tobacco. A few miles 
above the rapids occur the narrows, when the river, for upwards 
of three miles, is compressed into a narrow channel not exceed- 
ing sixty or seventy yards wide; the whole of which is a 
succession of boiling whirlpools. These are the lower narrows ; 
and for four or five miles the river is one deep rapid, at the upper 
end of which are the higher narrows, formed by a large mass of 
black rock which stretches across from the north side, and 
nearly joins a similar mass on the south. Through this strait of 
not more than fifty yards broad, the immense volume of the 
waters of the Columbia is one mass of foam, forcing its headlong 
course with a frightful impetuosity, which cannot at any time 
be contemplated without producing a painful giddiness in the 
spectator. Up the steeps, parallel to this part of the river, from 
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the lower to the upper narrows, a distance of nine miles, the 
party had to drag their canoes, their bales of merchandize, 
provisions, and other lading. The task occupied two days, and, 
though the natives hovered about, was not marked by any 
occurrence except an attempt at theft. The robbers were, how- 
ever, detected in the act of seizing a bale of goods ; as they made 
off, one of the best marksmen was desired to ‘ wing’ one of them 
as he fled, by way of warning, “ which he did” says the author, 
“with great skill, by breaking his left arm at upwards of a 
hundred yards.” On proceeding, they were visited, reconnoitred, 
and watched, by several parties of mounted and well-armed 
Indians ; but, apparently deterred by the formidable array pre- 
sented by the voyageurs, they judged it expedient to let them 
pass in peace. 

The appearance of the country now began to change; be- 
coming flat, free from timber, and the prospect over dry and 
sandy plains, being only limited by the extent of vision. Such 
is the character of the scenery for several hundred miles into the 
interior, after the land of the pine forest is left behind. With 
the change in the aspect of the country, occurs a difference in 
its occupants. Rattle-snakes now occurred in profusion ; and 
horses gallop over the plains in herds of many thousands, 
pursued by their old enemy the wolf. The voyageurs began to 
use them as beasts of burthen, and kill them for provision. The 
price of a horse in goods amounted to about five shillings. The 
author speaks with considerable respect of horse-flesh as food, 
and states, that, after the first prejudice is overcome, a 
rump-steak from a well-fed horse, between the ages of three and 
seven, might be mistaken fora cut of prime ox beef. The 
rattle-snakes are also said to afford a very delicate dish ; but the 
author could not be persuaded to partake of it. In killing 
the snake for this purpose, great care is taken that it is 
destroyed by one stroke ; for if it be only wounded, the animal 
in its fury bites itself in various directions, and the flesh thus 
bitten is supposed to be poisonous. In the country in which 
the voyageurs had now arrived, these serpents are found under 
every stone, and the greatest care is necessary in selecting a 
couch. The anecdote which follows, explains the necessity of 
this caution, and shows the manner in which travellers deal 
with this dangerous creature. 

‘A curious incident occured, at this spot, to one of our men, named La 
Course, which was nearly proving fatal. This man had stretched him- 
self on the ground, after the fatigue of the day, with his head resting 
ona small package of goods, and quietly fell asleep. While in this 
situation, I passed him, and was almost petrified at seeing a large rattle- 
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snake moving from his side to his left breast. My first impulse was to 
alarm La Course. But an old Canadian, whom I had beckoned to 
the spot, requested me to make no noise, alleging it would merely 
cross the body, and go away. He was mistaken ; for, on reaching 
the man’s left shoulder, the serpent deliberately coiled itself, but 
did not appear to meditate an attack. Having made signs to 
several others, who joined us, it was determined that two men 
should advance a little in front, to divert the attention of the snake, 
while one should approach La Course behind, and, with a long stick, 
endeavour to remove it from his body. The snake, on observing the 
men advance in front, instantly raised its head, darted out its forked 
tongue, and shook its rattles—all indications of anger. Every one was 
now in a state of feverish agitation as to the fate of poor La Course, 
who still lay slumbering, unconscious of his danger, when the man 
behind, who had procured a stick seven feet in length, suddenly placed 
one end of it under the coiled reptile, and succeeded in pitching it up- 
wards of ten feet from the man’s body. A shout of joy was the first 
intimation La Course received of his wonderful escape, while, in the 
meantime, the man with the stick pursued the snake, which he killed. 
It was three feet six inches long, and eleven years old, which, I need 
not inform my readers, we easily ascertained by the number of rattles, 
A general search was then commenced about the encampment; and, 
under several rocks, we found upwards of fifty of them, all of which 
we destroyed. There is no danger attending their destruction, provided 
a person has a long pliant stick, and does not approach them nearer 
than their length, for they cannot spring beyond it, and they seldom 
act on the offensive unless closely pursued. They have a strong 
repugnance to the smell of tobacco, in consequence of which we opened 
a bale of it, and strewed a quantity of loose leaves about the tents, 
by which means we avoided their visits during the night.’—vol. i. p. 
142, 


On ascending the river still higher, at what is called the 
“ Grande Rapide,” the party observed immense numbers of these 
venomous creatures basking in the sun, and under the rocks. 
Half-a-dozen men fired together, at a batch lying under one 
rock, and killed and wounded thirty-seven. There was scarcely 
a stone in the place that was not covered with them, and it was 
consequently necessary to pick the steps with not a little 
caution. 

When the voyageurs arrived at the Wallah Wallah river, a 
bold rapid stream, upwards of fifty yards wide, and one of the 
tributaries of the Columbia, they were struck by the improve- 
ment in the character of the natives. Their conduct was marked 
by much natural politeness, modesty, and honesty. Fourteen 
miles above the junction of the Wallah Wallab, the Lewis river 
also flows into the Columbia, at which point also, that river 
changes its course, and proceeds northerly, having hitherto 
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flowed westerly. Lewis river is rapid, the colour of its waters 
whitish, and the temperature tepid, forming a contrast to the 
Columbia, the stream of which is perfectly clear and cool. 

At this point, a separation took place. One party of the 
voyageurs proceeded up the Columbia to a trading establish- 
ment which had been formed at the confluence of that river 
and the Oaakinagan river; another division ascended Lewis 
river, to establish a trading post in the country of the Snake 
Indians. 

The Indians at the junction of the Lewis river and the 
Columbia, are called ‘* Les Nez Percés,”’ and are a clean, active 
race, capital hunters, and excellent horsemen. They wear long 
leathern robes, with leggings which reach half-way up the 
thigh. Here the party bought horses, and the division with 
which Mr. Cox remained proceeded up Lewis river. The path 
wound along almost perpendicular declivities of high hills on 
the banks of the river, and was barely wide enough for one 
horse ata time. Yet along these dangerous roads the Indians 
galloped with the utmost composure, while one false step would 
have hurled them down a precipice of three hundred feet into 
the torrent below. Mr. Cox continued to ride until one day 
his horse threw him into a cluster of the prickly pear, which, 
besides being armed with its terrible thorns, was full of rattle- 
snakes. As soon as he was disentangled from this disagreeable 
position, he hailed the canoes, and foreswore riding as long 
as a prickly pear was visible. After proceeding seven days 
along Lewis river, another detachment was sent off 150 miles 
from Lewis river, by land, whose destination was the Spokan 
tribe of Indians, where, it was understood, the North West 
Company had fixed a trading establishment, and where the 
Pacific Fur Company had determined to set up a rival shop. 
For this service Mr. Cox and some others were selected, and after 
procuring a guide and purchasing about fifty horses, they 
started for the east side of the Rocky Mountains. This party 
consisted of one proprietor, four clerks, twenty-one Canadians, 
six Sandwich-islanders, and the Indian guide. Their route lay 
across a continued plain, of a sandy and rocky bottom, mixed 
with loose tufts of grass, in traversing which, they suffered 
severely from drought and exhaustion. As far as the eye 
could reach, the country was completely denuded of wood ; 
nothing was visible but immense plains, covered with parched 
brown grass, swarming with rattle-snakes. The dogs died of 
exhaustion, and the horses and their riders scarcel nied less. 
The Indians, however, always ultimately brought them to a 
stream, on the banks of which generally grew orchards of wild 
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cherries, blackberries, and other similar fruit ; and it was lucky 
for our author that the desert possessed these occasional oases. 
It was in this wild tract of country that he lost his party, and, 
for fourteen days, nearly without clothing and totally without 
any means of providing for himself, he wandered about ina 
state of destitution, entirely indebted to the wild berries for 
sustenance. Mr. Cox, seduced by the beauty of one of these 
orchards of sumach and cherry trees, wandered from his party. 
He had been riding hard all the morning, and had just made a 
hearty -breakfast. Entering a sweet little arbour, he pulled 
some branches of fruit, and sat down to enjoy the refreshing 
coolness of the shade. Alas, a heavy slumber stole upon him, 
and as he slept in his natural garden, he was left; his party 
struck tent and moved. When the unhappy Cox awoke, the 
sun had declined ; he was in fact hastening to his western bed. 
It was five o’clock, and Ross Cox was a lost man. He himself 
thus explains the manner of the catastrophe :— 


‘It was a charming spot, and on the opposite bank was a delightful 
wilderness of crimson haw, honey-suckles, wild roses and currants. 
Its resemblance toa friend’s summer-house in which I had spent many 
happy hours, brought back home with all its endearing recollections ; 
and my scattered thoughts were successively occupied with the past, 
the present, and the future. In this state I fell into a kind of pleasing 
soothing reverie, which, joined to the morning’s fatigue, gradually 
sealed my eye-lids; and, unconscious of my situation, I resigned 
myself to the influence of the drowsy god. But imagine my feelings 
when I awoke in the evening, I think it was about five o’clock, from 
the declining appearance of the sun! All was calm and silent as the 
grave. I hastened to the spot where we had breakfasted; it was 
vacant. Iran tothe place where the men had made their fire ; all, all 
were gone—and not a vestige of man or horse appeared in the valley. 
My senses almost failed me. I called out, in vain, in every direction, 
until I became hoarse ; and I could no longer conceal from myself the 
dreadful truth, that I was alone in a wild uninhabited country, without 
horse or arms, and destitute of covering. 

‘ Having now no resource but to ascertain the direction which the 
party had taken, I set about examining the ground, and at the north- 
east point of the valley discovered the tracks of horses feet which I 
followed for some time, and which led to a chain of small hills with a 
rocky, gravelly bottom, on which the hoofs made no impression. 
Having thus lost the tracks, I ascended the highest of the hills, from 
which I had an extended view of many miles around ; but saw no sign 
of the party, or the least indication of human habitations. The 
evening was now closing fast, and with the approach of night a heavy 
dew commenced falling. The whole of my clothes consisted merely 
of a gingham shirt, nankeen trowsers, and a pair of light leather 
moccassins, much worn. About an hour before breakfast, in conses 
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quence of the heat, I had taken off my coat and placed it on one of the 
loaded horses, intending to put it on towards the cool of the evening, 
and one of the men had charge of my fowling-piece. I was even 
without my hat, for in the agitated state of my mind on awaking, I 
had left it behind, and had advanced tvo far to think of returning for 
it, At some distance on my left, I observed a field of high strong grass 
to which 1 proceeded, and after pulling enough to place under and 
over me, I recommended myself to the Almighty and fell asleep, 
During the night confused dreams of warm houses, feather beds, 

oisoned arrows, prickly pears and rattle-snakes, haunted my disturbed 
imagination.’—p. 161. 

The next day, as he was pursuing a conjectural course, 
towards evening he observed two horsemen galloping in an 
easterly direction. From their dresses he knew them to belong 
to his party. He ran to a hillock, and called out in a voice to 
which hunger had imparted an unnatural shrillness, but the 
galloped on. He took off his shirt and waved it above his Rew | 
accompanied by the most frantic cries, in vain, they galloped 
on; he then ran towards the direction in which they were 
proceeding, despair adding wings to his flight; rocks, stubble 
and brushwood, were passed with the speed of an antelope— 
in vain—he had lost them. He had eaten nothing since the 
noon of the preceding day; faint with hunger and fatigue, 
he threw himself on the grass, where he had scarcely lain 
down, when hearing a rustling noise behind him he turned 
round—it was a rattle-snake, cooling itself in the evening shade. 
A large stone was quickly found, and advancing slowly, the 
man of the wilderness, taking a proper aim, dashed it with 
all his force on the reptile’s head, and buried it in the ground 
beneath his stone. And thus ended his second day. 

On the third day, Mr. Cox continued his route; his feet were 
blistered by the sand, for the late race had worn out his 
moccassins, and his hands were all cut and wounded with pullimg 
the coarse dry grass for his bed: he was desperately liane 
for he had not eaten for forty-eight hours. He came however to 
water, and refreshed himself with drink ; geese and ducks were 
sporting on the banks of a pretty lake in numbers, but he had 
no means of getting hold of them. On the banks of this lake 
he slept the third night. 

On the fourth day he saw plenty of wild geese, ducks, cranes, 
curlews and sparrows, also hawks and crows, and, at a distance, 
some fifteen or twenty small deer ; but what is man without the 
aid of art—he could seize on nothing edible but wild cherries, 
and was kept in a perpetual fever by the noise of the rattle- 
snakes, and that of the grass-hoppers which resembled it. In 
a lake he saw fish, but he had no means of catching any. In 
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the night he was kept awake by the howling of wolves, and the 
growling of bears. One evening in particular he slept near 
what he conceived must have been a great nursery of these 
animals, for between the weak shrill cries of the young, and the 
louder and dreadful howling of the old, he never expected to 
leave the place alive. His only weapons were a heap of stones 
and a stick. 


‘Ever and anon some more daring than others approached me ; 
I presented the stick at them as if in the act of levelling a gun, upon 
which they retired, vented a few yells, advanced a little farther, and 
after surveying me for some time with theirsharp, fiery eyes, to which 
the partial glimpses of the moon had imparted additional ferocity, 
retreated into the wood. In this state of fearful agitation I passed the 
night: but as daylight began to break, nature asserted her supremacy, 
and I fell into a deep sleep, from which, to judge by the sun, I did 
not awake until between eightand nine o’clock in the morning.—p. 170. 


The moccassins being worn out, the wanderer was obliged to 
supply their place with bandages cut off the legs of his trousers ; 
the successive applications to which, gradually diminished the 
covering which his limbs had hitherto enjoyed. Some days he 
got no water; which depressed his spirits and diminished his 
strength. On others, he fellin with traces of human feet and 
horse-tracks, which proved that human beings did, at least some- 
times, visit that part of the world, and this contributed to cheer 
his fainting hopes. 

One evening about dusk, an immense-sized wolf rushed out 
of a thick copse, a short distance from the pathway, planted 
himself directly before him in a threatening position, and 
appeared determined to dispute his passage. Cox, knowing that 
the slightest sign of fear would be the signal of destruction, and 
being destitute of every means of acting on the defensive except 
his voice, began to yell and shout, in a manner which startled 
his antagonist. He, however, was quickly moved to rivalry, and 
set up a howl himself, which was the more terrible as it sounded 
like a signal for assembling his brethren. Cox, therefore, found 
it necessary to pursue a bolder course ; he advanced shouting, till 
he was deprived of utterance, and calling various names, as if he 
was not alone; for this or some other reason, the wolf, after 
maintaining his position for fifteen minutes, retreated into the 
wood. 

After this fatiguing exploit, he was about throwiug himself 
down to rest on some rushes he had gathered: when, on the 
spot he was going to place himself, a rattle-snake coiled “ with 
head erect, and the forked tongue extended in a state of 
frightful oscillation, caught his eye, immediately under the 
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stone.” So that he had another engagement to undertake : 
when the creature was destroyed, on examining the spot more 
minutely, a large cluster of them appeared, the whole of which 
he killed. 

The adventure which is most amusing to the reader, though, 
perhaps, most dangerous to the unhappy subject of it, is his 
rencontre with a bear. One night Mr. Cox found the hollow 
trunk. of a tree that had been destroyed by lightning; this he 
hailed as a tolerably secure retreat for the night, and crept into 
it, covering such parts as were exposed with pieces of bark. He 
had not been asleep two hours, when he awoke and found a huge 
bear standing over him. The bear had removed some of the 
pieces of bark, and was deliberating as to how he should extract 
the poor half-starved creature that had shrunk into the hollow of 
the tree. Mr. Cox started out, and uttered a cry which alarmed 
the bear, and he retreated a few paces: the interval Mr. Cox 
improved, and clambered up a neighbouring tree; the bear 
followed him ; but having seized a stick, Mr. Cox was able so 
effectually to annoy him about the muzzle and paws, that 
bruin descended, and determining to keep watch, entered the 
hollow tree from which he had dislodged his antagonist, and there 
kept sentry. Poor Mr. Cox was obliged to sleep in the tree, 


and to remain there till the bear growing hungry, was compelled 
to retreat in search of food. As soon as he was out of sight the 
prisoner descended and made off in another direction. 


After fourteen days of these wretched ome Tan gags 


was led by the neighing of a horse upon some Indian ¢6ttages, 
the inhabitants of which dwelt near the encampmengat which 
his comrades had arrived, and who had been info 

being lost ; they took the greatest care of him, and 

him with roast salmon, of which he ate so hea as nearly to 
kill him, the digestion being nearly destroyediBy his long fast, 
they teok him to his party, who had given up all hope of ever 
seeing him again. 

‘ About an hour after recommencing our journey, we arrived in a 
clear wood, in which, with joy unutterable, | observed our Canadians 
at work hewing timber. I rode between the two Indians (they had 
supplied him with a dress). One of our men, named Frangois 
Gardissie, who had been on a trading excursion, joined us on horse- 
back. My deer-skin robe and sunburnt features completely set his 
powers of recognition at defiance, and he addressed me as an Indian. 
1 replied in French, by asking him how all our people were. Poor 
Frangois appeared electrified ; exclaimed “Sainte Vierge,” and galloped 
into the wood, vociferating—‘ O mes amis! mes amis ! il est trouvé ! 
Oui, oui; il est trouvé!’ ““Qui?—Qui ?” asked his comrades. ‘‘ Monsieur 
Cox,” replied Frangois. “ Le voild! Le voila !” pointing to me. Away 
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went saws, hatchets, and axes, and each man rushed forward to the 
tents, where we had by this time arrived. It is needless to say, that 
astonishment and delight, at my miraculous escape, were mutual. 
The friendly Indians were liberally rewarded ; the men were allowed a 
holiday, and every countenance bore the smile of happiness and joy.’ 
—Vol. i. p. 183. 


On arriving at their destination among the Spokan Indians, 
a fort was built and the post established; after which, two 
detachments were again spared for two distant posts, one among 
the Flathead Indians, at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
a distance of two hundred and forty miles in a north-easterly 
direction, and another about two hundred miles due west among 
the Cootonais. Mr.Cox and another gentleman were appointed 
to the Flatheads. Here he and his detachment proceeded 
through forests of pine, the soil covered with snow, and arrived 
among the Flatheads, after many days of weary travel. The 
natives received them in the most friendly manner, and the 
author was quite charmed by their cleanliness and good be- 
haviour. The principal part of the people were absent in the 
mountains hunting, and, when they eventually arrived, it appeared 
they had been unsuccessful, and had been attacked by their old 
enemies, the Black Feet Indians, whose lands lie on the east 
side of the Rocky Mountains, and had lost several of their 
walriors. 

After seeing his companions safely established here, Mr. Cox 
and six attendants took a canoe, and descended a river to the 
place where he had left the principal part of his friends among 
the Spokan Indians, where he spent the winter in the log-house, 
living upon horse-flesh, carp, and trout. 

The agents of the two companies at this post, entered into a 
compact, which it is pity had not been made a general rule 
among the whites, which was, that neither should offer spirituous 
liquor for sale. The consequences of drinking among the natives 
were always of the most dreadful description. The great object 
of every Indian was to obtaina gun. Nowa good gun could 
not be had under twenty bear-skins ; and some idea of the 
profit may be formed, when it is stated that the wholesale price 
of agun is about 1/. 7s., while the average value of twenty 
bear-skins is twenty-five pounds. In the spring, the detach- 
ments rejoined the principal post, laden with spoils ; the only 
event of consequence having been a duel between an agent of 
the Pacific, and another of the North West Company, who, 
though placed thousands of miles from any civilized spot, and 
hundreds from a countryman, could not be satisfied without 
fighting a duel. 
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‘They fought with pocket-pistols at six paces ; both hit ; one in the 
eollar of the coat, and the other in the leg of the trousers. Two of 
their men acted as seconds, and the tailor speedily healed their wounds.’ 


The whole expedition that left Astoria now re-assembled, and 
retraced their route to the sea, carrying along with them the 
results of their campaign. On their return, the chief of a party 
apprehended, tried, and hanged an Indian for theft; apparently, 
the tribe to which he belonged countenanced the punishment : 
it proved an offence that was not speedily forgotten, and was 
not easily revenged—it was the cause of much subsequent mo- 
lestation. On their return to the sea, it appeared that war had 
broken out between Great Britain and America, and the Pacific 
Fur Company being an American speculation, it became neces- 
sary to discontinue trade. The North West Company bought 
up the stock ; and the author with others passed into the service 
of that powerful and well-managed establishment. 

For six years Mr. Cox remained in this species of service, 
sometimes resident at distant stations, trading in a friendly man- 
ner with the Indians, or attempting to wile away the dreary 
hours of winter; at others, travelling along the rivers, or across 
the deserts from post to post; encountering, as well as he was 
able, the hostile attacks of less amicable natives. We have 
followed the author in his first expedition, in order to set the 
scheme of life, pursued by these men, more fully before the 
reader; it is, however, impossible to continue to give an 
account of a book so copious, on so extensive a scale; and, 
though many of his. subsequent journies are, perhaps, more 
replete with incident, we can only recommend them to the 
perusal of the reader, while we turn to consider a few traits 
of Indian character, as they strike us in connexion with the 
residence of a considerable number of civilized Europeans, in 
various parts of their vast territory. 

The arrival of an agent at an established post, with a fresh 
supply of merchandize, is an event of great importance to the 
Indians, and, if they happen to be a tribe of amiable character, 
his reception is a very joyful affair. The natives are dependent 
on the trader for ammunition, on a supply of which must greatly 
depend their success in war, and for tobacco, which has become 
one of the first necessaries of life, besides numerous other arti- 
cles whether for use or ornament, which, having once known 
the convenience of, they find it a privation to dispense with. If, 
therefore, the trader does not establish his post in the centre of 
some nation, it is not unusual for a tribe, or branch of one, to 
temove their habitations into the neighbourhood of a company’s 
fort. These forts, though presenting no very formidable appear- 
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ance to a European eye, are still sufficient to keep off a consi- 
derable Indian force. They consist of a lwy-house, divided into 
various apartinents for the principals, and a store for the peltry, 
besides another house for the men, the whole surrounded with a 
strong paling, and guarded with a few four-pounders on bastions, 
and let in with loop-holes, for the employment of musketry. 
Residing in these places during whole winters, the agents neces- 
sarily become the advisers and friends of their copper-coloured 
aclabaaen, and have it in their power to contribute greatly to 
their civilization and improvement. The individuals, however, 
who are likely to select a profession of this hardy and hazardous 
a are not the persons who are most likely to propa- 
gate the blessings of civilization. In order to maintain their 
influence with the Indians, they are bound to excel in those 
accomplishments which they themselves chiefly honour, such 
as bodily activity, endurance of fatigue, hunger and thirst, 
cunning, and, above all, excellence of aim. Thus we find the 
men most remarkable for their influence with the natives, are 
men who, at home, would themselves be thought little else 
than savages. For instance, there is a description of an agent 
named M‘Donald, a Hercules in stature and strength, a 
perfect marksman, and possessed of a courage and power 
of endurance which laughed privation and danger to scorn: 
Many, and wonderful, are the exploits of this red-headed 
hero, and great was the authority of the big chief of the 
golden locks; but, assuredly, he was the last man that 
Europeans would have chosen as a missionary of civilization. 
Indeed, his conduct proved the truth of the remark of an 
Indian sage, who, when he heard that M‘Donald had ehal- 
lenged an Indian to fight a duel, observed that ‘“ there are 
fools of all colours.” M‘Donald, affronted by some native, 
proposed that they should go out and fire atone another, at a 
certain number of paces ; the Indian had no objection to settle 
the quarrel by fighting it out, but it appeared to him the very 
extreme of folly to fight in such a manner as would probably 
cause the destruction of both, and by a contest in the course 
of which neither took any advantage of his ground. He-con+ 
sented to fight, but on condition that each should stand behind 
a tree. When this quarrel came to the ears of a neighbouring 
chief, a person of a very remarkable character, who lived apart 
from all Vis subjects, and whose sole amusements seemed to be 
reflection and philosophy of an Indian kind, he sent for some 
of our people, and inquired whether the whites, whose skill 
and courage he had been accustomed to admire, and. who 
themselves pretended to a monopoly of wisdom, really prac- 
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tised a custom, so thoroughly absurd as duelling. He was 
answered in the affirmative, and appeared mightily amused with 
our notions of civilization. Sometimes the agents take advant- 
age of the credulity and ignorance of the natives, and, after the 
manner of Columbus, by means of superior cunning, frighten 
them into obedience or flight. The Indians were once visited by 
the small pox, with such virulence, that it swept away whole 
tribes, and produced such a panic among them, that when it 
was understood to have seized any individual, he would hang 
himself in despair’: hundreds have been seen hanging together 
in this manner in the woods. ‘The recollection of this visitation 
is still fresh in their minds. On one occasion, the Indians had 
assembled round one of the forts of the North West Company, 
and were threatening, and were likely to carry into effect, some 
very disagreeable measures, when the chief of the fort requested 
a palaver. When all were assembled, he came forth with a 
black bottle in his hand. “This bottle,” said he, ‘‘ contains the 
sma!] pox, and unless you immediately listen to reason, I will 
draw the cork, and permit it to spread over the land.” He 
had no occasion to say more; they fell to beseeching that he 
would not open the bottle, and promised obedience to the last 
extent. This gentleman was ever afterwards called by them, 
“ The great Small Pox Chief.’ On the whole, however, judging 
from Mr. Cox’s report, and also from Captain Franklin’s narrative, 
whose experience was in a higher latitude, we see no reason to 
be ashamed of the characters of the men who carry on this 
trade in these wild regions; but, at the same time, there is little 
hope that their residence is likely to be beneficial in ameliorating 
the condition of the native people. Mr. Cox and his friends are 
deserving of very high praise, in having interfered to save some 
Black Feet prisoners from the tortures of the Flatheads, and for 
having persuaded a chieftain, smarting under the loss of his 
wife, who had been lately captured and killed, to send back all 
his prisoners unharmed. This was a great triumph to those 
who know the sentiments of an Indian. It was hoped that the 
interference of another agent, on the other side of the moun- 
tains, would induce the Black Feet to repay this generosity 
by a similar act, but we do not hear the result. Mr. Cox 
had been present at some of the tortures, and, after reading 
his description of what he saw, as well as remembering many 
others in all authors who have written of the Red Indians, we 
are not surprised at his interference: but we can never cease 
to wonder at the pitch of endurance which these people are 
educated to attain. Mr. Cox saw one warrior bound to a tree, 
and who, with the knives and pincers of his torturers, was 
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slaughtered inch by inch, nail by nail, eye by eye, tooth by 
tooth, layer of muscle removed from layer, and every nerve 
hacked, and severed, and cut, and who never ceased to taunt 
his enemies, and to triumph over his tortures, until he received 
the long delayed coup de grace. Death to an Indian is nothing, 
if it be mevitable ; pain as little, on the same condition ; he will, 
nevertheless, avoid both as long as he can. 

We have no space to continue our analysis of Mr. Cox’s 
work ; what we have already abridged, or remarked upon, will 
probably induce our readers to seek the book itself. They will 
find the pleasure of perusal very little if at all diminished, by 
the few inroads we have been able to make into his copious 
narrative of semi-savage experience. 





Art. IX.—Annals of the Caledonians, Picts, and Scots; and of 
Strathclyde, Cumberland, Galloway, and Murray. By Joseph 
Ritson, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh. 1828. 


T is a humiliating proof of human weakness, that our 

passions are often deeply engaged in discussions, the deter- 
mination of which can never really affect either our honour or 
ourinterest. If one man can perspicuously communicate his ideas 
to another, in the language which is common to both, the question 
regarding the origin of that language may well be left undecided ; 
or, if subjected to investigation, should be treated with all pos- 
sible coolness. But itis to be regretted, that however obscure or 
perplexed the inquiry, however closely enveloped in the haze of 
antiquity, those who view matters in an opposite light, often 
mutually enter the lists with the spirit of gladiators. 

Any one who has calmly considered the origin of the Low- 
landers of North Britain, and of their language, must find it 
necessary to admit, that this involves a question loaded with 
considerable difficulties, whatever theory he adopt. Many, 
however, have a happy facility in cutting the Gordian knot, 
when they cannot untie it, or will not bestow the labour which 
the task requires. 

Some late writers on this subject have manifested great 
animosity towards all who happened to differ from them. The 
contest between whig and tory, between leveller and loyalist, 
has scarcely excited more acrimony. The literary world has 
undoubtedly been indebted to Pinkerton, who, in his “ Enquiry 
into the History of Scotland preceding the Reign of Malcolm 
ILI,” directed its attention to what may be called a new path in 
our national history, or in various instances diffused a new light 
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on this subject. His asperity, however, has greatly enfeebled 
his argument, while, in consequence of it, he has occasionally 
exposed himself to severe retribution from his opponents. 
George Chalmers, with a great deal of research, both person- 
ally and by proxy, has trodden in the same steps, although in 
a contrary direction. Ritson, possessing far more learning, and 
a minuteness of inquiry almost unparalleled, has also appeared 
in the arena, under the full influence of a temper highly atra- 
bilious. The posthumous work announced in the title may be 
viewed as merely a continuation of his former detached attacks 
on Pinkerton’s system, or as his valedictory blow at the Ber- 
serker of the Goths. This controversy, like a politic body rising 
into greatness from small beginnings, has gradually extended 
its limits, till it has brought within its grasp the early history 
of the Britons, of the Irish and Scottish Celts, of the Scandi- 
navians, of the Anglo-Saxons, and even of the Romans, in their 
invasions of ourisland. But in order to attain all the satisfaction 
that may be attained, in regard to a question so much involved, 
and in the solution of which the difficulty is in proportion to the 
deficiency of historical evidence of sufficient authority and 
distinctness, it does not appear indispensably necessary, that we 
should be able to determine whether those denominated Cale- 
donians, and those named Picts, were originally the same people ; 
for the proper subject of investigation is, whether the latter 
spoke a Celtic dialect or not. Nor is the precise era of the 
arrival of the Picts in Scotland a question of fundamental im- 
portance ; for it is enough for the argument, if it can be 
proved, that they were extensively settled in this country before 
the formation of the language called the Lowland Scottish ; 
and that there is no evidence which ought to induce the con- 
clusion, that this people were ever so far reduced, that their 
language should become extinct, or be merged in some other. 
Those who hold that the Picts spoke a dialect of the Celtic, 
seem to claim some very important concessions as constituting a 
basis for their fabric. First, they require that their antagonists 
should concede to them, that the Picts were either the ancient 
Caledonians, of Celtic origin, with a mere change of name; or, 
that they did not come into Scotland till a late period. Se- 
condly, that no faith be given to those who, in other respects, 
are deemed the most credible historians, when they assign an 
early settlement to this people, or presume to fix the quarter 
whence they came, or to specify the circumstances attending 
their arrival. In fine, that it be viewed as impossible, that this 
people, from what quarter soever they came, could transmit 
their language to us, for this most valid reason, that, as far as 
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we learn from our own historians, they were either completely 
or nearly exterminated. 

In a late review of Ritson’s work, the learned critic says, 
towards the close of a very long article, “ Here, therefore, we 
have arrived at the successive points of conclusion: 1. That the 
Picts, being the ancient Caledonians, must have spoken a dialect 
of the Celtic, common to all the original inhabitants of the 
island. 2. That they and their language, having been dispersed 
and denationalized by the success of the Scots, and the severity 
with which it was improved, neither could have been in future 
influential upon the manners or speech of their country ; in other 
words, what is now called the Scottish language, must have 
some other than a Pictish origin.”* But how ie this ingenious 
writer arrived at the first conclusion, viz. that “ the Picts musi 
have spoken a dialect of the Celtic?” It is not by fair travelling, 
but by overskipping some of the roughest parts of the road. 
He has assumed, what he has by no means proved, “ that the 
Picts were the ancient Caledonians.” We may be told, indeed, 
that he has a right to do so, from Pinkerton’s own concession ; 
who has, however reluctantly, given up this debatable ground.+ 
But the reviewer must know, that he te no right to claim the 
benefit of this concession ; because it has been made on grounds 


totally different from that which he has taken 4 Pinkerton 
1 


makes the ancient Caledonians Picts, only as holding all to 
whom he gives both these names to be of Gothic origin. The 
reviewer may, indeed, with greater consistency, appeal to 
Chalmers, concerning whom he says; he “appears to us to 
prove clearly that the Picts are no other than the Caledonian 
Britons.” t 

But, before taking the benefit of this conclusion, he should 
have more attentively examined the premises. For it is rather 
an unfortunate circumstance, that of the two principal opponents 
of the Gothic system, the one should flatly contradict the other, 
—positively denying that the Picts had the same origin with 
the Caledonians. Ritson expressly affirms, that “the Britons 
and the Picts were at any rate distinct nations.”—“ That they 
were the old Caledonii,” he says, “ is asserted in direct opposi- 
tion to every ancient writer, Roman, British, or English, and in 
utter defiance even of truth and probability.” While he denies 
that the Picts were Goths, he brings forward more than one “‘irre- 
fragable and conclusive evidence against the Picts being Bri- 
tons .”|| What, then, is the conclusion really deducible from the 
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testimony of the two leading witnesses summoned on this cause ? 
It must certainly be viewed as nearly resembling that which 
would be formed, in a court of law, from the testimony of two 
individuals brought to criminate another accused, we shall 
suppose, of uttering treasonable language ;—the one swearing 
that he who stood at the bar, had been born in Scotland, was 
of Scottish extraction, and had never been out of that country, 
while the other as positively swore, that the person accused 
was to his knowledge an alien, and had come from some place 
on the continent, although he could not specify, nor even guess 
at, the country. Of the first witness, it is demanded; ‘Can 
you positively swear to the language in which this man ex- 
pressed himself ?”—* Doubtless,” he replies, “he must have 
spoken the language of Scotland, being a native of that country.” 
The other witness, when examined on this point, can say 
nothing at all as to the language in which the words libelled 
were uttered. Could any judge or jury act upon evidence of this 
description ? 

The second “ point of conclusion,” that ‘“ what is now called 
the Scottish language must have had some other than a Pictish 
origin,” cannot therefore be viewed as by any means a neces- 
sary deduction from the premises. Ere it be admitted, that the 
Scottish language must have some other than a Pictish origin, 
it is incumbent on those who “assert this, to prove, by stronger 
arguments than any yet exhibited,” that “ the Picts must have 
spoken a dialect of the Celtic.” 

But may not stronger proof be yet in reserve? A kind of 
collateral argument against the Pictish traduction of the Scottish 
language, has been formed from the late period at which their name 
appears in history. ‘‘ The first,” we are reminded, “ who mentions 
the Picts is Eumenius, a professor of rhetoric at Augustodunum 
(now Autun) in Gaul.”* He wrote in the year 296. “ The 
very same people,” it has been said, “ who retreated as Cale- 
donians, advanced again—under their new name of Picts.”+ 
But because we do not find this name in writing before the 
time of Eumenius, does it necessarily follow that it was un- 
known? Even his language implies the very reverse. For, 
speaking of Ceesar’s invasion of Britain, he says ; ‘‘ The nation 
he attacked was then rude; and the Britons, used only to the 
Picts and Irish, enemies then half-naked, easily yielded to the 
Roman arms and ensigns.” { He obviously speaks of the name 
of Picts as being equally well known in the time of Julius, as 
that of Irish. Although it so happened that neither Cesar nor 
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Tacitus had expressly mentioned the term, Eumenius evidently 
considered it as a generic designation of the Caledonian inhabit- 
ants of North Briton. For in another oration, he speaks of 
“the Caledonians, and other Picts.*” With this the testimony 
of Ammianus Marcellinus, who wrote anno 360, perfectly corre- 
sponds. ‘The Picts,” he says, “ are divided into two nations, 
the Dicaledones and Vecturiones.” He indeed distinguishes the 
Scots, as well as those called Attacots, from the two divisions 
of the Picts.+ 

Various attempts have been made to invalidate the his- 
torical evidence of their migration from Scandinavia. ‘‘ Bede,” 
we are told, “who was contemporary with the Pictish 
government, speaks doubtfully of the Picts as the second 
people who came into this island from Scythia.” He 
“relates all this rather as what he had heard, than as what 
he knew. We now know, from more accurate examination, that 
the Picts were certainly Caledonians, that the Caledonians were 
Britons, and that the Britons were Gauls.”{ This _high- 
sounding, self-confident affirmation cannot reasonably excite 
any surprise, as proceeding from a writer who held all his own 
dogmas, however lightly adopted, to be oracular. We need not 
wonder that he should boast of his own later information in 
regard to the Picts, as superior to that of their contemporary 
Bede, who could more accurately distinguish between the 
Belge and tlie Gauls, nay who was better acquainted with the 
Latin language, than Julius Cesar himself. For although 
Cesar asserts, that the Belge differed from the Gauls, “ dingud, 
in language, in customs, and in laws,” yet we are required to 
believe that he meant nothing more than that there was some 
slight difference in regard to dialect.4 We now know in like 
manner, that although Tacitus has been hitherto accounted a very 
accurate historian, his character has been quite misapprehended ; 
for, notwithstanding the information received from his own 
father-in-law Agricola, he “talked about the origin of the 
Caledonians, and Germans, like a man who was not very 
skilful in such investigations; and who preferred declama- 
tion to inquiry.’’|| How could he be so skilful, in that early 
age, as those who wrote seventeen centuries after him ? 

“ Bede,” says Ritson, although with more modesty, “ pro- 
fessedly writes from hearsay. He seems to have had no clear 
idea of the age, and still less of the precise year when this 
expedition took place.”4] The sole foundation for these suc- 
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cessive attacks on the credibility of Bede, is, that he uses the 
phrase ut perhibent. This has been rendered, “as they report,” 
although it may rather signify, “as it is affirmed.” But most 
probably this phraseology refers to the words immediately 
subjoined, longis navibus non multis; or to some of the circum- 
stances subsequently mentioned with such particularity, as that 
of the circuitous course of the strangers; rather than to what 
precedes,—that the nation of the Picts came from Scythia. 
No such restriction, indeed, appears in Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon 
version of this history ; and it deserves our particular attention, 
that a variety of articles now appear embodied in the Latin 
that are wanting in the work of the royal translator, which, it 
has been thought, may be deemed more authentic than what 
is given as the original, as having been less used, and far less 
frequently transcribed by the monks. 

But be it so—that Bede narrates this merely as matter of 
veneral belief, or of traditionary relation ; could any thing more 
have been reasonably expected? While he employs this 
qualified mode of expression, does he throw out a single hint, 
as if he found reason to consider the tradition as totally un- 
founded, or even to suspect its accuracy? Had he expressed 
himself more strongly, the very force of his language would 
have been converted into an argument against the weight of 
his testimony. Must we blame the venerable historian, then, 
because he does not inform us that he saw these Scythians 
land, or that he does not point out the very harbour or creek 
that received them, or particularize the number of their ships, 
or tell us the precise year when this invasion took place ? 
Does not the very caution of his language induce a conviction, 
that he expressed the generally received opinion of the age in 
which he wrote, as at least supported by uncontradicted tradi- 
tion? He does not, indeed, refer to any preceding writer as to 
these facts; but he could no otherwise supply the want of 
written testimony than by bringing forward the best that he 
could find. Would it not be as reasonable to deny that the 
Celts ever migrated from the continent; as toaffirm that they were 
autochthones of the soil of Britain, because no historian has 
told us ‘the precise year” when they took possession of it ? 

The testimony of Bede concerning the Picts, receives no in- 
considerable support from the account given by him of the sub- 
sequent arrival of a colony of the Scots in Argyle.* For the 
fact is generally admitted, although there is a variation of sen- 
timent as to the proper date. But the good man speaks with 
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singular modesty, even on this head ; merely saying, in addition 
to his statement in regard to the Picts, “‘ Procedente autem tem- 
pore,” In process of time, Britain, after the Britons and Picts, 
received a third nation of the Scots in the quarter or “ district 
belonging to the Picts.” But it is amusing to observe how 
short a way the credibility of the most faithful historians goes, 
when it comes in contact with system or prejudice. Bede has 
a right to be tried by the standard of his own style. Before 
making such assertions, it would have occurred to an unbiassed 
mind, that it was necessary to examine in what sense the 
venerable historian uses the same word elsewhere. Had the 
opponents of the Gothic system taken this course, they would 
have found that he expresses himself in the very same menner in 
relation toa fact ascertained by the testimony of the whole of his 
nation, and regarding one of the most important events in which 
it was interested. This was the invasion of England by the 
brothers Hengist and Horsa,* Could Bede be in any doubt, 
whether these were the leaders of his ancestors, little more 
than two centuries before his own time ? 

It is singular, that Ritson, notwithstanding his eager nib- 
bling at the testimony of the Anglo-Saxon historian, acknow- 
ledges its unquestionable accuracy with respect to the coun- 
try from which he had brought the Picts. “The Scythia of 
Bede,” he says, “ is universally allowed to be Scandia, Scandi- 
navia, modern Denmark, or Jutland, which Tacitus seems to 
comprehend within his description of Germany.’*+ But Scyth- 
ians though they be, he is determined to allow them no language 
but Celtic, 

The finishing blow reserved for the Pictish tongue, is the 
almost total extermination of the people. ‘ That the Picts,” 
says our author, “were for the most part actually destroyed 
and exterminated by Kenneth Macalpin, is, if not absolutely 
certain, at least highly probable.” As if this were too much 
kindness to the devoted race, he adds ;—“ or rather, in fact, not 
at all probable, but certainly or substantially true, if we may 
rely on positive authorities, and circumstantial evidence.” All 
history, such as it is, agrees in the deletion and extermination 
of the Picts}. Many an innocent manhas suffered fatally, merely 
for being found in bad company; and we strongly suspect, 
that Ritson, from the excitement of the unmitigated gall of his 
heart against Pinkerton, has dealt out harder measure to the 
Picts, for being found under his protection, than they 
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might otherwise have met with. He is indeed prepared for 
passing on them a sentence of total extirpation. For, as he 
proceeds in his course, he gathers up ail the criminations he can 
find against them. “ Gildas,” he says, “ although he reviles even 
the sovereigns of his native country in the most intemperate 
language, could not possibly have been mistaken in the ac- 
count he has given of these hostile, savage, and pagan strangers, 
without the slightest intimation, that they had degenerated from 
their parent stock*.” Need we wonder then, that they should 
seem ripe for the sentence of excision passed on them by this 
modern Censor,— Delenda est Carthago? He seems almost dis- 
posed to accede to the justness of their punishment, as in an 
old record ascribed to the supreme judge: “God, because of 
the demerit of their wickedness, thought fit to eject them from 
their inheritance, because they not only despised him, and the 
mass and his precept, but were equally reluctant to do their 
duty to fellow-men+.” He also quotes a passage from Henry 
of Huntingdon, who wrote about the year 1154, as contain- 
ing ‘*the strongest and most decisive testimony” in favour 
of this extermination ; as he believes that, “ not only their kings 
and princes, but the people perished, so that their whole stock 
and language, and even the memory of them, failed at the same 
time{” This bitterness against the Picts is moreover singularly 
demonstrated, at the very time that he finds it impossible to deny 
the testimony of Bede as to their migration from Scandinavia. 
For he says, “ Scythia, therefore, like the fabulous plain in the 
land of Shinar, poured out its swarms over all the north.”§ 

The intelligent reviewer seems much inclined to accede to the 
doctrine of deletion, although he cannot carry it exactly so far 
as the strong language of the chronicles might bear, if literally 
understood. ‘ Thus, all ancient and modern authorities,” he says, 
‘historical or traditionary, coincide, more or less, in the fact, 
that the Picts were, if not totally extirpated, yet destroyed as 
an independent and existing nation. Every authority yet dis- 
covered attests the same fact, however it may be defaced by 
improbabilities and traditional exaggerations. But this general 
belief, however encumbered with difficulties, is a death-blow to 
the hypothesis of Pinkerton, called the Gothic system. It 
could only be the general dispersion and desolation of the Pict- 
ish nation, which could well nigh destroy the very name of the 
Picts, which could totally annihilate their language, and with 
some slight exceptions destroy so completely the memory of 
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their race, that scarce an instance occurs of the proper names 
familiar to their royal dynasty being again mentioned in 
history.”* 

When the critic speaks of the general belief, in regard to the 
fate of the Picts, being a death-blow to the Gothic system, 
(although some of his less sanguine readers may think that a 
pean is sung before the victory), there is a considerable degree 
of mystification in his mode of management; it may be questioned 
if any tragedy was ever acted—for the production is undoubtedly 
meant as such—in which there has been such a shifting of the 
scenes. The hero himself is a very doubtful character. In the 
first act he is introduced under one name, in the second heassumes 
another. In an early part of the exhibition, we see him mortally 
wounded by a number of murderous strokes. Life appears com- 
pletely annihilated. By and by he begins to stir, nay, to speak; 
although he awakes out of his death-dream with such a change 
of language that he can scarcely be understood. He, at length, 
starts up again. His arm is nearly as powerful, and his strokes 
as much dreaded as ever: and what is passing strange, his 
former deadly enemies are eager to avail themselves of his aid, 
and place unreserved confidence, not only in his bravery, but in 
his fidelity. 

It is needless to waste time in shewing the total inconsequence 
of an argument founded on general belief, which, it is acknow- 
ledged, is “encumbered with difficulties,” and regards “ a fact 
defaced by improbabilities and exaggerations.” The writer 
evidently appears very much puzzled to determine the limits of 
the destruction asserted. A complete deletion of the Picts 
neither he, nor any one at all acquainted with our history, 
believes, or can believe; any more than the total destruction, 
without distinction of sex or age, of the metropolitan city of 
Camelon, which never existed, as a city at least, save in the 
fables of Boece; who asserts that the whole nation was de- 
stroyed, save two thousand who escaped to England.”+ This 
general belief, then, fails to prove a death-blow, as it has reached 
no vital part. 

But the Picts, “if not totally extirpated, were yet destroyed 
as an independent and existing nation.” That they no longer 
appeared in an independent form, may be admitted without any 
injury to the point at issue. It is, however, worthy of remark, 
that Chalmers, while he asserts that Kenneth obtained the 
superiority over the Picts, greatly modifies the conquest. For 
he shews that his father Alpine had married Urgusia, the 
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daughter of Urgus the Pictish king ; and that Uven, his grand- 
son, dying without a male heir, the succession was opened to 
Kenneth. “In his person,” he adds, “a new dynasty began. 
The king was changed ; but the government remained the same. 
The Picts and Scots, readily coalesced.” He rests this coalition, 
indeed, on grounds which we do not admit. But his following 
remark, although he was so determined an enemy to the “ Gothic 
system,” deserves to be weighed by those writers who seem 
so anxious for deletion : “ yet has it been asserted by ignorance, 
and believed by credulity, that Kenneth made so bad a use of 
the power which he had adroitly acquired, as to destroy the 
whole Pictish people, in the wantonness of his cruelty.”* 

But although the Picts were subjected to “a new dynasty,” 
they were by no means “ destroyed as an existing nation.” 
Would any one apply this to the modern Scots? They have 
lost their separate existence. They have no more their court, their 
parliament, scarcely even their name, for on the continent they 
must submit to be called English. But shall it therefore be 
said, that the Scots have ceased to be an “existing nation ?” 
This loss of national character may be traced to a fact similar 
to that under consideration ;—one of the Scottish royal line suc- 
ceeded, (although without blood, yet not altogether without the 
craft ascribed to his predecessor Kenneth), to the throne of 
England.+ 

What, then, are we to understand by “ the general dispersion 
and desolation of the Pictish nation?” Were all, who were not 
cut off by the sword, banished, or forced to fly, to other regions ? 
It is quite evident, that the able writer of this article, did not 
find himself on ground quite tenable. Else, why does he so 
often change his position ; first asserting, then retracting ; at one 
time seeming determined to destroy a whole race, at another 
apparently actuated by feelings of compunction? ‘“ Now,” he 
says, “ this stubborn fact, of the total, or almost total, perishing 
of the Picts is poorly accounted for by Pinkerton, &c.” A 
little downwards,—* We are as far from believing that a great 
nalion was at once and entirely dissolved and annihilated, as 
we are from swallowing the tradition of the’ &c. In one 
place he says, “ The most clear testimony on this subject, in 
addition to what is found in the brief commentaries already 
mentioned, is that of Henry of Huntingdon.” And what is this 
luminous testimony? ‘“ The Picts,” he says, “in his time 
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seemed so far extinct, and their language so utlerly destroyed, 
that all which was recorded of them in ancient history appeared 
a mere fable.” Henry, then, must have met with none of the 
descendants of these two thousand Pictish refugees, that his 
precursor, Hector Boece, had made a present of to England. 
“Thus,” subjoins the Reviewer concerning this ‘ most clear 
testimony, —an early and impartial authority relates the 
destruction of the Picts, their name, and their very language.”’* 

But we can scarcely form the idea of a system more com- 
pletely felo de se. As it is admitted, even by our own his- 
torians, that the Picts were a more numerous and far more 
powerful nation than the Scots ; had the former been even nearly 
destroyed, the principal part of the country must have been 
reduced to the state of a desert. How could the Scots, that 
had been hitherto “cooped up” in Dalriada and its vicinity, 
have peopled so extensive a region as that which had been so 
long occupied by the Picts? This has far more the appear- 
ance of a fairy tale, than of any thing that claims the honour- 
able designation of history. Did the bones of the slaughtered 
Picts, like the teeth of the Grecian fable, spring up as a new 
race of men? How could the exterminating Macalpin, as he 
must certainly have lost a considerable portion of his doughty 
Dalriads in the bloody conflict, have become able afterwards to 
muster sufficient armies for invading the English territories no 
less than six times ?+ 

The critic, however, regardless of any little apparent inconsis- 
tency, seems at first resolved to take all the benefit that can 
possibly be derived from the strongest and most unguarded 
expressions of the chronicle-writers, and then to throw off what 
he terms the “ absurd additions.” For it is evidently consi- 
dered as a proof of “the general dispersion and desolation of 
the Pictish nation,” that their “ very name” is “ well nigh 
destroyed.” If the writer has ever resided in Scotland, he 
ought to know that the reverse is the fact. For in many dis- 
tricts, of the Lowlands at least, nearly a thousand years after 
the pretended deletion of this people, almost every great work 
of antiquity is, by the vulgar, although generally with circum- 
stances drawing deeply on their belief of the marvellous, unhesi- 
tatingly ascribed to the Peghis, just as in the Highlands, a simi- 
lar compliment is paid to the gigantic heroes of the Fingalian 
race. 

Nor is their name so completely lost, even in historical 
records. It isa singular fact, that the ancient Irish writers, 
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who appear to have paid the most accurate attention to the 
events which took place in the neighbouring island, make no 
mention of the deletion of the Picts. There is not a word to 
this purpose in that valuable relique the annals of Ulster. The 
compilers of this work do not even vary their language after 
the change of the dynasty. As they sometimes designate the 
preceding princes, of Fortren, from the country, or of Picts, 
from the people; so the latter designation is continued after- 
wards, as would have taken place in the case of common suc- 
cession to an inheritance. It is said of the very exterminator 
of this nation, “in 857 Cinach Mac Alpin, king of Pights, 
mort.” Of his brother, “861, Doual Mac Alpin, king of 
Pights, died.” “ 875, Constantin Mac Cinach Rex Pictorum, 
mort.*” Not for several years after, does the title of “ king of 
Scotland” make its appearance: and this local designation is 
afterwards continued throughout these annals, in regard to all 
the succeeding kings, the Irish writers being well assured that 
the name Scots by no means included all their subjects. This is 
a pretty strong presumption that the Picts, although not imme- 
diately invested with the powers of government, were the most 
numerous, and had most consideration in the eyes of neigh- 
bouring states ; and that the change of the title of their kings 
was only the gradual result of the increasing influence of the 
Celts around the throne. A. 865, or twenty-three years after the 
pretended deletion of the Picts by Kenneth, Aulaif, or Olave, 
a Norwegian king, and his nobility, entered Pictland, and 
spoiled all the Picts, and “ brought their hostages with them.” 
In the year 870, they brought with them to Dublin, in their 
two hundred ships, great booties, not only from Englishmen 
and Britons, but also from Picts, “with many of their people 
captives.”+ They were still so numerous and powerful, that 
the Norwegians did not reckon themselves secure from their 
inroads, without receiving hostages from them. The booty, 
taken from a people completely desolated so long before, could 
not go far surely to the lading of two hundred vessels. Are we 
authorized to conclude, that among the many captives there 
were none of the Pictish nation? So little had the ferocity of 
this desolated people been restrained, as the result of their being 
formerly reduced to the necessity of delivering hostages, or of 
the hazard to which these were exposed-—that only five years 
after these pledges had been received, Aulaif found it a measure 
of expediency to call in the aid of Ivar denominated “ king of all 
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the Normans,” i.e. of the Northern men or Scandinavians in 
Ireland and Britain.* 

In such force were the Picts in the year 875, that they 
came upon the Black Gauls, i. e. the black foreigners, the 
Danes or Norwegians, and slew Ostin the son of Aulaif. It is 
said, indeed. that he was killed “per Albanos.” But this phraseo- 
logy appears to be intended merely to mark their country, or to 
shew that they were not the Picts of Ireland, who in these 
annals are generally distinguished by the name of Crudhens. 
This attack, in which great slaughter was made of the Picts, 
(a people nearly extinct before) was most probably meant to 
avenge the preceding inroads of the Norsemen in the years 864 
and 870.+ 

About the same zra, when the Picts, after suffering so much, 
can scarcely be supposed to have made any figure, the Pagan 
army,which,under Halfden,subdued the whole regionof the North- 
umbrians to his dominion, depopulated both the Picts and the 
kingdom of Strathclyde. It is probable that the Southern Picts 
are immediately referred to. But the passage at any rate proves 
that this people were not entirely swept off the face of the earth. 
At this time the Danes, as Caradoc denominates them, “ did 
much trouble the Pictes.{” A. D. 948, more than a century 
after their “total or almost total” destruction, we find that 
Aulaf, the son of Sihtric carried on a most furious war against 
Athelstan king of England, supported by “ an infinite multitude 
of Danes, Norwegians, Scots, and Picts.” The chief abettor of 
this Aulaf was Constantine called king of Scots land§, who fell 
in this battle. From the narrative it is undeniable, that he 
employed in his army the Picts equally with the Scots. Both, 
it appears, had been in great force ; or, if there was any nume- 
rical difference, it was in favour of the former. For the English 
historian, in celebrating the gallantry of his countryman, Turke- 
tul the general, says that he “ penetrated the globular masses 
of the Orcadians and Picts, and pierced through the wedges of 
the Cumbrians and Scots.||” He apparently classes the Orca- 
dians with the Picts, because the inhabitants of Orkney had a 
common origin with them, and seemed to have more closely 
assimilated with their kinsmen on the main land, from commu- 
nity of language and mode of warfare, and to have formed one 
body equal perhaps to the united troops of Scottish and Welsh 
lineage. 
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“The Picts of Galloway,” the learned critic finds it neces- 
sary to admit, “are mentioned in the reign of David the first of 
Scotland, and composed a principal division of his army during 
the war of the Standard.*” This admission, in regard to an 
historical fact most fully attested+, does not appear, however, 
with a good grace, after the writer has mentioned the existence 
of these Galwegian Picts, to any extent at least, as a mere pos- 
sibility. “In Galloway,” he says,—“ there might have 
remained a considerable body of the Pictish nation.” This 
very sentence contains a striking proof of the Reviewer's ex- 
treme reluctance to concede any thing opposed to the favourite 
idea of a *‘ total or almost total perishing” of this ill-fated race. 
For, (with what consistence with the preceding member of the 
sentence it belongs not to us to say), be immediately subjoins ; 
‘and after events assure us that this was the fact.” f con- 
siderable body must unquestionably have remained in this single 
province, ere they could supply a “ principal division” in so 
numerous an army. He seems disposed, indeed, to derive 
these Gallovidian Picts, in part at least, from the outlaws of 
northern Pictland. “ For another point of refuge, he says, 
was open to such of the Picts as refused to submit to the stern 
rule of Kenneth Mac Alpine ; viz.—the modern Galloway.” 
In a state of such “ general desolation of the Pictish nation” as 
that previously asserted ; was it indeed left optional to the slender 
remains of a conquered and well nigh exterminated people to fix 
themselves in any part of the sanguinary tyrant’s dominions that 
was most agreeable to their own taste or humour, or where they 
might best maintain their independence of his “ stern rule ?” 
Had they been so completely subdued, can it be believed that 
the conqueror would have indulged them so far? If he really 
did, what credit can we give to the harrowing accounts of his 
merciless executions? Or, are we left to suppose, that although 
his power, upheld by his Dalradian troops, with all the aid 
of his “ wonderful callidity,” had been successful in some north- 
ern counties, his authority did not extend to Galloway ; or 
that he did not wish to subject it to a fair trial there? He very 
probably recollected what is indeed mentioned by the reviewer, 
that his father Alpine had paid for his temerity, in invading 
these very Picts of Galloway, at the expense of his life. 

As if conscious that he could not make any considerable addi- 
tion to the population of this extensive province, by these refu- 
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gees from the north, or even from Lothian, he seems resolved to 
reduce their consequence as much as possible, even in Galloway. 
He assumes, although without proof from the vicinity of this 
country to Ireland that it “had been originally peopled by the 
Gaels or Celts from that island.” A proof of this assertion is 
attempted indeed. For this “ is clear,” we are informed, “ both 
from the name Gaelwegia, and from the epithet of the wild Scots 
of Galloway, handed down from immemorial tradition, adopted 
in chronicles and statutes, and hardly yet abolished from popu- 
lar use.” What is the tendency of all this? Merely to hurry 
the reader into the conclusion connected with it,—that the Picts, 
presumptuous people as they must have been, were mere inter- 
lopers and lawless intruders on the legitimate inheritance of the 
Insh Celts, in a later age. “The Picts” it is said, * had 
broken in upon the colonists ; and, if they had not conquered 
the district, had at least occupied many parts of it.” ‘These, 
however, were not the pretended refugees from “ the stern rule 
of Kenneth.” For it is confessed that they cost his father 
Alpine much severe warfare, as well as eventually his life. 

The orthography, Gaelwegia, seems at least to have the recom- 
mendation of novelty ; for, as far as we have observed, the word 
has been always written Galwegia. The theory as to the origin 
of its inhabitants, however, needed the aid of a slight verbal 
alteration. Gael, is indeed, the distinctive name of the Celts ; 
but they would be incensed at the application of that of Gal or 
Gall, which by this very people is still used to denote a 
foreigner. As the most ancient form in which this term appears 
is Galleweth (latinized Gallevethia, whence the modern Gallo- 
vidia,) synonymous with Galwethia* ; were it not to derive one 
word from two different languages, we might be inclined to 
view the latter part of it as originally the same with wath in 
Scottiswath the old name for Solway frith, Anglo-Saxon wad, 
Lat. vad-um, “the ford of the strangers.” For it was by 
crossing the Solway that strangers from the south invaded this 
district ; and from this frith, which is still the boundary, the 
whole country lying westward might be denominated. But 
the wild Scots of Galloway, and the name Galloway itself, were 
both unknown till several centuries after its occupation by the 
Picts. It would appear that Carrick was at least partly 
“broken in upon” by a colony of Irish Celts. But there 1s no 
certain evidence that they diffused themselves through Gallo- 
way, or that they entered it, till long after the age of Kenneth. 
As the name of Picts was gradually merged in that of Scots, it 
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appears most probable that the designation “ wild Scots,” was 
used to distinguish the posterity of the Picts, as still retaining 
some degree of hostility against their neighbours the Irish set- 
tlers, whom they of course viewed as intruders. 

But if we can place any reliance on our most ancient records, 
it is undeniable, that the Picts were a numerous and powerful 
people in Galloway, towards the close of the sixth century. For 
not to argue from the testimony of Bede, concerning the con- 
version of the Southern Picts by Ninian, which, it would seem, 
has been misunderstood ; Jocelin, who flourished A. 1174, in his 
life of Kentigern, informs us, that he went to the Picts about 
the year 580 : and calls Galwethia, or Galloway, through which 
the saint made his peregrinations, Pictorum patria, “ the native 
country of the Picts.*” 

From all the historical evidence that is still extant, as far as 
it is consistent with itself, we can deduce no other “ point of 
conclusion,” than that expressed in the language of the Scottish 
chronicle ; ‘‘ under this king, Drusken, the power of reigning 
failed (defecit) with the Picts, and the kingdom, (or royal 
authority,) was completely transferred to Kenneth king of the 
Scots, and his successors ; and henceforth one kingdom, that of 
the Scots, was formed.’’+ 

It is perfectly clear, that the great source of the eagerness 
of some learned writers, in their efforts to prove the extinc- 
tion of the Picts as a people, is that they may secure ground for 
their correlative assertion, that their language was “ totally 
annihilated.” Could they verify their first position, there would 
be little difficulty in regard to the second. 

It is rather unfortunate, indeed, that this branch of the inquiry 
is confined within so narrow a compass. The critic here refers 
to what is called “ the single intelligible word of this once cele- 
brated people, which has been accidentally preserved.”{ This 
is the name, according to Bede, given to a place at the termina- 
tion of the wall of Antoninus, near Abercorn; “ Sermone Picto 
Penfahel,” in the language of the Angles, Pennelton. The 
orthography of Bede, however, is Peanfahel.§ But here we can 
derive no aid from Alfred’s version, which has not this passage. 
At any rate, so many are the errors of copiers, translators, and 
typographers, as to names, that this single word has had more 
attention than it merits. In an old English translation of this 
work we read : “ This trench begynneth about two miles of [off] 
from the monastery of Aebercuring, westward in a place which 
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in the Pictes language is called Peanuakel, and in English is 
called Penwelt.”* Even in the Review before us, Abercnyh is 
said to be “‘ the well known Abercorn of later history.” Nennius, 
a Briton, having “termed the same place Pengual,” we must 
view this as of the same meaning with the Pictish name ; and, to 
account for the difference of pronunciation between fahe/ and 
gual, the Picts, who used this name, being claimed as either 
Welsh or nearly allied, must be brought from “ Aberdeenshire 
and Buchan, where the people hodie say fat instead of what, 
fite for white.” In this manner it is proved, that “ Penfahel, 
and Pengual, mean the same thing, namely, the Head of the 
Wall.” This idea has not even the merit of originality ; for it 
is borrowed from Ritson ; + and such reasoning at best indicates 
a want of solid argument. The chief objection, however, is 


that it is opposed to fact. It is true that in the northern 
counties, for the strong guttural sound expressed in old Scottish 
writing by guh, f is substituted. But neither gh, nor gu has, 
or ever had, the same power with guh, equivalent to modern wh, 
or hw of the northern languages. Did a native of Aberdeen or 
Buchan ever call a well or a wall, a fell or a fall; or pronounce 
guardian, guess, guide, fardian, fess, fide? Even Nennius has 


scarcely justice done to him, for he writes the name Pengaaul,t 
which leaves no room for the change supposed. 

Peanfahel is not, however, the only Pictish word retained in 
history. Two local designations occur in the work, written in 
the twelfth century, ‘ De Situ Albani,’ which seem to claim a 
Pictish origin, These are Brunalban and Brunhere.|| Ritson 
remarks that Adomnan, in the life of Saint Columba, calls the 
range of hills which divided from each other as well the Scots 
and the Picts, as the Picts themselves, Dorsum Britanniz ; “a 
translation,” he adds, “ it would seem of the indigenous appella- 
tion, Bruin-Alban, or Drum-Alban.” Druim, however, he 
admits, and not Brun or Bruin, is Irish forback.§ There is not 
the slightest ground to suppose that Brun is a corruption of 
Drum. From this passage it appears, that the great ridge now 
called the Grampian, had in early ages two names, the one 
Pictish, the other Celtic. It is worthy of observation, that in 
the Gothic languages, Brun has the same signification with 
Drum or Druim in Celtic. Suio-Gothic bryn (pronounced 
brun), is explained, Vertex montis ; preecipitium ; Ihre Gloss. In 
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Islandic, brun is, extremitas rei; Verel. Ind. Supercilium et 
similia eminentia, uti in monte; Gudm. Andree Lex.; Ora 
eminentia; Haldorson. This term is closely allied to the verb 
brunn-a, sese tollere in altum. Brunhere signifies “the high 
summit” or “ridge ;” from Islandic brun above explained, and 
her, herri, also har, celsus, altus; Verel. German her ; in many 
instances, Anglo-Saxon hear, altus ; Lyc. Here, as in various 
instances, there is the vestige of a radical affinity between the 
Gothic and Celtic : for Welsh bryn denotes a hill or mountain.* 

Celtic Alb is explained by Bullet, Le méme qu’ Alpe, mon- 
tagne. In Gaelic Alba is the old name for Scotland, in genitive 
Albann, “the country of heights.” Thus as Brunhere is synony- 
mous with Brunalban, both correspond in signification with Drum- 
alban. Braidalbin, if the first syllable be considered as Gaelic, 
may also be viewed as synonymous ; braid being rendered “ the 
upper part, pars superior ;” qu. “ the highest part of Scotland.” 

It may be observed, that the learned northern linguist, 
Johnstone, thus explains Brun-Alban: Islandice, Limites Scotie, 
Catanenses Islandicé lingua utebantur. ‘The word occurs no 
less than thrice in this short treatise De Situ, of which the 
writer, supposed to have been Giraldus Cambrensis, had part of 
his information from Andrew, who was bishop of Caithness in 
the year 1150.{ For this reason, it would appear, Johnstone 
refers, in his explanation of the term, to the ancient language 
of the inhabitants of that country. 

“The only Pictish word,” says Ritson, “beside pean and 
fahei, not being a proper name of man or place, still preserved, 
is Geone, the name, it would seem, of a particular military 
cohort among the Picts.”§ But instead of viewing Geone as 
the designation of a particular corps, we are disposed to 
view the term primarius, as, according to its established use, 
an adjective in a state of construction with the Pictish word,— 
which seems to have denoted some military office or rank, quite 
well known when Adomnan wrote, Qu. “ the chief,” or “ senior 
Geone of the cohort,” which guarded the king. This term 
might appear to resemble Welsh giveini service, from a verb of 
the same form, signifying, toattend, to minister. But, although 
the origin must be uncertain, especially as the precise sense is 
undefined, it bears a striking analogy to some Islandic terms 
regarding a military life, which are of very general use ; as Gunne, 
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vir militaris : Gunni occurring both ina singular and ina plural 
signification ; from Gunn, praelium, pugna. Hence Gunn is 
transferred as an appellative to Bellona, the goddess of war 
among the Goths ; Gunnfani, dominus virorum, rex, princeps, 
dux ; Gunfana, a military standard, whence the celebrated 
Gonfanon ; Gunn-bord, a shield; Gunn-spiot, a battle-spear ; 
Germ. Gunmunder, populi tutor sive rex.* “ Primarius Geone,” 
might, therefore, be equivalent to Primarius Dux cohortis, 

tven the name of this officer has great appearance of being 
Gothic ; from Islandic art, natura, indoles, and brennand, fer- 
vidus, from brenn-a to burn, to flame; Qu., “ of an ardent tem- 
perament.” Gudmund Andree derives the following proper 
names of men, Brand-r, Brennt-r, and Brunn, from the same 
verb. From Brand-r, gladius, a sword, many northern names 
are formed ; as Alsbrandur, Asae gladius, Herbrandur, exercitis 
gladius, &e.+ 

The same observation applies to the annihilation of the 
Pictish tongue, as to that of the nation. Notwithstanding the 
strenuous exertions made by the Reviewer, it must be evident 
to every impartial reader, that he is not himself convinced by all 


the proofs which he brings forward, or even entirely satisfied 

with his own hypothesis. After assuming that “the Picts 

must have spoken a dialect in the main Celtic,” he adds, “ Yet 

we think it highly probable, that by the time they came to be 

known under the name of Picts, their language had received and 

retained a — infusion of the northern Gothic.”{ We dis- 
0 


cover, in what follows, the reason of this important concession. 
“ The Caledonians,” we are informed, “‘ when driven beyond the 
wall of Severus, chiefly directed their retreat to the eastern coast 
of the island, and the shores of the Pentland Frith, to which 
they are said to have bequeathed their name. Here they must 
(a potential auxiliary of great use) necessarily have had fre- 
quent intercourse with the Scandinavians, who were commenc- 
ing their piratical incursions, and had already possessed them- 
selves of the Orkney and Zetland isles.§ 

Let us first attend to the time of this effectual repulse of the 
Picts. “This was accomplished,” we are told, “in 210.”|| It 
seems certain that Severus “ penetrated as far as the Moray 
Frith.” But it is admitted, that “ exhausted by losses, broken 
in health, and afflicted by family dissensions, he was finally 
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compelled to make a treaty with the Caledonians, leaving them 
in possession of the inaccessible country, the attempt to conquer 
which had cost him such loss.”* In this expedition, indeed, 
he had lost fifty thousand of his troops; and I cannot discern 
the vestige of a proof, that he forced the Caledonians to retreat 
beyond the Frith referred to. After this war, so disastrous to 
Severus, so far were the Picts from being “ pent up beyond the 
Moray Frith,” that it is found necessary to acknowledge, that in 
A. 212, or the second year after this imprisonment, they 
“‘ advanced southward from the barren mountains, in which the 
arms of the emperor had cooped them up for a short season, and 
with the Meatz, appeared in hostility against the Romans.” 
Immediately after the death of Severus, A. 211, that is, one year 
after this overwhelming conquest, Caracalla was compelled to 
conclude a peace with the Caledonians, and “ relinquished the 
territories which they had recently surrendered to his father ;”+ 
the wall of Antoninus becoming the boundary. 

Let us even suppose for a moment that they had been “ pent 
up beyond the Moray Frith,” for a single year or little more,—is 
there the slightest ground to suppose that their intercourse with 
Scandinavian invaders could make any discernible impression 
on their native language? The idea is in fact ludicrous. These 
barbarians must indeed have had a wonderful facility of acquir- 
ing languages, not to say an unaccountable partiality for that of 
the marauding Goths, if they not only received in so shorta 
time, but retained in their sudden migration to the south, “a strong 
infusion of the Gothic,” or as it is otherwise expressed, “ trans- 
ferred a considerable portion of this strange language into 
their own.” We venture to affirm, that such a change effected 
in little more than a year, is unexampled in all the history 
of mankind; for no longer were they “cooped up” in their 
northern academy. It must surely be presumed that, all this 
while, those who lived between the Moray Frith and that of 
Forth, retained their own Celtic in unadulterated purity. 

By the way, it is a singular acknowledgment, that the Scan- 
dinavians “had already possessed themselves of the Orkney 
and Zetland isles” by the time that the Caledonians came to 
be known by the name of Picts;” and that these very Cale- 
donians “must necessarily have had” such “frequent inter- 
course with” them as to “receive a strong infusion ” of their 
language. Even granting them a little more time than authentic 
history concedes, what kind of intercourse could this have been? 
If amicable, it may be viewed as affording a strong presumption 
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of national affinity, and of their being able to converse with 
each other without the help of an interpreter, which Saint 
Columba, a native Celt, found to be indispensably necessary in 
his intercourse with the Pictish king, who had his royal resi- 
dence beyond the Moray Frith some time after this.* If 
hostile, it is totally improbable that they would borrow language 
from each other. It 1s supposed that, during this short term of 
retreat, the Picts might make the supposed acquisition, as 
‘coming into contact with the Norsemen on many points.”+ 
But such hostile incursions scarcely admitted of any intercourse, 
save at the point of the sword. 

So much for this primary infusion of Gothic. Let us now 
analyse the next ingredient necessary for making up this 
singular compound. ‘* When, upon the retreat of the Romans, 
the southern Picts broke into Lothian and Northumberland, 
they were not long ere they encountered with Saxons and 
Danes, and from them their language might receive another 
stock of Saxon and Danish phraseology ; and, already prepared 
to borrow from that source, they might again assimilate their 
original Celtic more to a Gothic dialect.”{ It is not very 
credible that these should be genuine Celts, who were so 
anxious to innovate on their native tongue. Those of our day, 
at least, bear no resemblance to them in this respect. The 
ingenious writer, however, has here forgot himself a little. For 
he has hitherto been speaking of the northern Picts, who, in 
their supposed state of seclusion, could alone have any inter- 
course with the Scandinavians. The literary acquisitions, 
therefore, of the southern Picts from the Saxons and Danes, 
cannot well be viewed as “ another stock” of northern phraseo- 
logy, without supposing not only that both the northern and 
southern Picts were now completely amalgamated, but that the 
southern Picts had previously adopted all that their brethren 
had learned “ beyond the Moray Frith.” 

But we must make the best of the system as it is pre- 
sented. ‘Since the arrival of the Saxons,’ it is said, ‘the 
ascertainment of their superiority in war, and the subsequent 
invasion of the Danes or Norsemen, these Lothian Picts lost 
their situation of an individual and conquering people in the 
southern regions, as their northern brethren had lost their 
original possessions in Angus and Fifeshire, by the conquest 
achieved by the Scots.” Is there not an error in chronology 
here? Their northern brethren had not sustained any part of 
the loss referred to, till about three centuries after the occupation 
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of Lothian by Ida. The reviewer cannot, therefore, have the 
benefit of the ground here taken up as the foundation of his 
intended superstructure. “It is,” he subjoins, “ highly prob- 
able, that possessed already of a dialect greatly blended with 
that of the Gothic trives, these southern Picts might contribute 
a good deal towards the predominance of a language allied, from 
the circumstances we have mentioned, with the Norse and 
Anglo-Saxon, and so may have contributed a share to the 
formation of the Lowland Scottish dialect, which, there is no 
doubt, was first used in these provinces.”* According to 
historical truth, the supposition, if well founded, must be 
inverted. For it could not be the southern, but must have 
been the northern Picts, who supplied the contribution sup- 
osed. 
Here, indeed, a variety of contributions is found necessary for 
the formation of a Janguage—a people who had been “almost, if 
not totally,annihilated.” But all these are still found insufficient. 
For “ it is probable enough,” we are informed, “ that in the fast 
following chenges of such a period, ~ might augment their 
population by emigrations from those Belgic sliores; in other 
words, that a stream of German blood, thus infused into their 
Celtic veins, might have made them approach more nearly 
in appearance to the deep-blooming, large-bodied, strong- 
limbed, yellow-haired, and blue-eyed Teutons.”+ Here it is 
virtually acknowledged by the learned writer, that he cannot 
lay much stress on what he has previously advanced in oppo- 
sition to the argument founded on the testimony of Tacitus, 
from the external resemblance of the Caledonians and Germans; 
although to set aside this, he has, as far as possible, introduced 
the Celtic bard addressing “ the sons of Alba” as “ the men of 
the yellow tresses.”{ Fully to account for the language of the 
Picts, he cannot rest satisfied with “a strong infusion of the 
Gothic.” They might have a subsequent infusion into their 
very “veins.” He will not absolutely refuse to give them a 
dash of German blood. Yet it may well be questioned, if ever 
there was a language formed, which had such a diversity of 
parentage as this ascribed to the Pictish. We cannot, how- 
ever, after all these changes and revolutions, discover what it 
eventually became. Let no man imagine, that even the remains 
of the Pictish language are retained in the modern Scottish. 
For the utmost that it can reasonably be supposed to have 
done, is probably,—for even this is not certain,—to “ contribute 
a share to the formation of the Lowland Scottish dialect.” The 
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fable of the mountain and the mouse must irresistibly strike the 
mind of the intelligent reader. This dialect of the Celtic, after 
all the accessions it has received in its course through so many 
ages, appears as, at most, merely a tributary rill, discharging 
its contents into a respectable river, which has taken its 
rise in a totally different direction. In his origination of the 
modern Scottish, the reviewer, although he seems eventually to 
need the aid of his coadjtutor George Chalmers, materially differs 
from him; as the latter ascribes its formation, in a great 
measure, to the Saxon emigrants after the Norman conquest, 
arid to the settlement of a considerable number of Flemings, 
who were banished from England by Henry I. so late as the 
year 1154,* 

Even on the ground of the critic’s own admissions, it must 
forcibly strike the reader, that the zigzag course he has followed 
in accounting for the formation of the vulgar language of 
Scotland, is but a clumsy mode of getting rid of the only 
rational and consistent theary on this subject. Instead of 


forming a language of so many ill-assorted scraps and patches, 
inserted in so many different ages, and by such a variety of ill- 
assorted untrained workmen ;—instead of calling in the Scandi- 


navians so early to the Orkneys, and even to the north of Scot- 
land, to teach the Celts a mere smattering of Norse ;—would it 
not have been a more simple and natural process to have 
received the testimony of Bede, and to have admitted at once 
that the Picts were themselves Scandinavians, the very people 
who, according to this ancient writer, “began to inhabit the 
northern parts of the island.” 

In reference to the “ Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language,” the author contends, it is said, that this language 
“is the lineal legitimate offspring of a noble antique Gothic 
dialect, spoken by the Picts. To verify this ambition of estab- 
lishing a claim of high antiquity and originality for his Lowland 
Scottish, we can occasionally see in Doctor Jamieson’s excellent 
book a desire to derive words and synonymes from the Islandic, 
the Suio-Gothic, and other more remote sources, which, if 
system had not been in the way, the venerable lexicographer 
might have found at his own door in the Anglo-Saxon.”+ 
Notwithstanding the complimentary garb which this remark 
assumes, it seems very questionable if justice be done to the 
Doctor in this instance. Can it be demonstrated, that in any 
etymon he has volantarily overlooked the Anglo-Saxon? The 
writer of these observations has the best authority for asserting, 
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that during many years of literary research, no man ever enter- 
tained a more contemptuous idea of what is here sneeringly called 
“his Lowland Scottish,” than Dr. Jamieson ;—that he was so fully 
satisfied that all its peculiarities were merely corruptions of the 
English language, as never to have thought it worth his while to 
read a single book in this dialect, though a number of this de- 
scription daily met his eye,—not even that admirable translation, 
Gawin Douglas’s Virgil;—that, when earnestly solicited by a 
learned foreigner of unmixed Gothic descent, as a token of 
friendship, to note down, and give the signification of some of 
the more singular words used in the county of Angus, he 
at first scornfully asked him, what use he could make of words 
that were mere corruptions of the English, and having at length 
reluctantly promised to comply with his request, he entered 
on the ungrateful task under the full influence of this prejudice, 
and was not convinced of his mistake, till after many fruitless 
attempts to trace these and similar terms in our old classical 
works (which then began to attract his curiosity) to old English 
or to Anglo-Saxon, a found it necessary to resort to other 


sources of information, When he subsequently adopted the 
‘“‘ Gothic system,” it was in opposition to deep-rooted prejudice 
in favour of another, the proof of which he had long vainly 


expected to “ find at his own door.” 

But this charge is not made with a good grace, or indeed with 
much regard to self-consistency, by the same writer, who, while 
struggling amidst the entanglements of that labyrinth which he 
has so laboriously wrought for himself, has made the following 
confession : 

“* We verily believe that, esteeming the language of the Picts to be 
radically Celtic, these repeated collisions and communications between 
them and tribes of Gothic descent, were sufficient to give it such a 
tinge of the Teutonic as will fully account for the Scottish words which 
appear to have been directly derived from the Mceso-Gothic, Suio- 
Gothic, Islandic or other dialects of the Gothic tongue, without passing 
through the Anglo-Saxon medium.’—Review, pp. 157, 153. 

It is acknowledged, then, that there are Scottish words which 
‘appear to have been directly derived from different dialects of 
the Gothic,” without any contact with the Anglo-Saxon. The 
very cautious mode of expression shews how reluctantly this 
is admitted. If it is “verily believed” that such words 
‘‘appear to have been directly derived” from other sources, the 
reason must be that they have never made their appearance in 
the Anglo-Saxon. Why not at once admit their direct deriva- 
tion? But if the Reviewer is himself convinced of this from 
stubborn facts, is Dr. Jamieson blame-worthy in deriving these 
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from another origin? May he not, as well as his censor, be per- 
mitted “verily to believe” what is conceded ; unless he lay the 
same foundation with him, in “esteeming the language of the 
Picts to be radically Celtic?” In regard to the desire imputed 
to him, to derive words from Gothic sources,—the charge ought 
not to have been made without the production of the clearest 
proof, that he had wilfully overlooked such radical words, or 
drawn a veil over them, although he “found them at his own 
door.” 

This confession, however, is more than the late George Chal- 
mers was disposed to make. As, in consequence of the appear- 
ance of a Prospectus of the Scottish Dictionary, he, from literary 
friendship of many years standing, was anxious to reclaim Dr. 
Jamieson from his Gothic errors, and to convince him, ere he had 
more fully committed himself, that he was in fact no other than 
a Celt or Cambro-Briton, he threw down the gauntlet to the 
doctor; declaring that he would give up the controversy, if six 
words should be pointed out to him in the modern Scottish, which 
had not passed through the channel of the Anglo-Saxon. The 
doctor, in reply, sent to him a list aniounting nearly to sixty,— 
the most of them from one letter of the alphabet, not one of 
which was to be found in any Anglo-Saxon or old English work. 
But the pledge was never redeemed. No reply was ever made, 
except what at length appeared in some rather unhandsome 
remarks in the second volume of hisCaledonia. The poor doctor 
was given up as a correspondent, and thrown aside as an in- 
corrigible heretic in philology. For his opponent seemed as 
zealous for the Celtic origin of the Lowland Scots, as ever he 
had been for the hereditary and indefeasible right of their 
sovereigns ; as eager to show that almost every thing pertaining 
to us was Welsh, as to prove that Murray the Regent could do 
nothing but from the most villainous motives, or that Ireland’s 
forgeries of Shakespear ought to have been genuine. 

Of Ritson, the Reviewer has said, “‘ He was firm and somewhat 
obstinate in his opinions, as was natural to one who had adopted 
them after much thought.”* But he was not so pertina- 
cious as Chalmers. For(as it was known that he had not himself 
prepared this work for the press, but that it merely contained the 
materials which he had collected on the subject many years be- 
fore his death,) when in Edinburgh, nearly about the time of 
the publication of the first volume of the Scottish Dictionary, 
he expressed a wish to have a conversation with Dr. Jamieson 
on the origin of the language. After several hours discussion, 
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in his way home he said to the literary friend who had accom- 
panied him, “In a of what has passed in the conver- 
sation concerning the Picts this evening, | find that I must re- 
examine what I have written on this subject.” In the course of 
reasoning, indeed, he manifested a degree of candour, which from 
his constitutional irritability could hardly have been expected of 
him. Dr. Jamieson having said, that nothing gravelled him so 
much, in regard to the Scandinavian origin of the Pictish lan- 
guage, as the circumstance of the names of mountains and 
rivers being generally Celtic, Ritson replied; 

** Though | differ in theory from you, I am bound to acknowledge 
that you lay more stress on this consideration than it seems entitled to. 
For, as you admit that the first inhabitants were of Celtic origin, the 
fact you refer to is no more against your system, than another, per- 
fectly well known in England, where almost all the mountains and 
rivers retain their original British names, even in districts where not a 
Welshman has resided since the days of Hengist and Horsa.” 

It is in general a very just remark, that “ the only feasible 
method of coming to any conclusion, is to inquire carefully in 
which tongue any given vocable retains its most simple and pri- 
mitive meaning.” We must, however, object to the justness of 
the consecutive sentence, as affecting one of the writers men- 
tioned : “‘ But the task of tracing the oblique uses of words, to 
the direct and primitive sense, has been neglected by lexico- 
graphers ; and by few more than by Dr. Jamieson,—of these few, 
one being Dr. Samuel Johnson.”* That the latter cannot be 
vindicated from this charge, notwithstanding his great perspica- 
city and almost unequalled strength of mind, must be admitted. 
For often the primitive sense of an English word, even retaining 
its original form as found in Anglo-Saxon, is given by him as the 
fifth or sixth. This, however, must be accounted for by—a great 
defect, indeed, ina lexicographer,—his want of acquaintance with 
the Anglo-Saxon and the kindred dialects. It would rather seem 
that he despised this line of literature. But although Dr. Ja- 
mieson may have occasionally erred in misplacing the primary 
sense of a term, no man can coolly and candidly examine his 
work, without being satisfied that it was his aim to give the dif- 
ferent senses in their proper dependence, as far as he could 
attain it, 

The learned critic, however, as if he were an original Celt, or 
scouted the idea of the Lowlanders having a /anguage claimed 
for them as their own, seems to feel indignant at the thought of 
“so much having been done by the doctor, for’ what he is 
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leased to denominate ‘the Lowland Scottish brogue,” and of 
bis being “naturally jealous of its honour and antiquity.”* Not 
to advert to the want of tact (to use no stronger term) dis- 
played in these expressions, the Reviewer obviously subjects 
himself to the very charge he has blazoned against the doctor, 
—of neglecting “the primitive sense” of the elegant word em- 
ployed by him. He, who so much depreciates the language of 
Scotland, especially when occupying the high station of a critic, 
should certainly be well acquainted with the tongue in which he 
writes.. Dr. Johnson has indeed given, as sense 2, of brogue, 
(for it can scarcely be viewed as the secondary sense of a term 
signifying “ a kind of shoe”)—a “ cant word for a corrupt dia- 
lect, or manner of pronunciation.” But surely there never was a 
more inaccurate definition. Even supposing that the first part 
of it were Just, it cannot apply in general to the Scottish lan- 
guage. For if a deviation from the original and classical form 
of a word be a corruption, it can be demonstrated, almost in 
every instance where the English and Scottish terms may be 
traced in common to the Anglo-Saxon, that the deviation is 
chargeable on the English. t is denied, however, that this is 
even “a cant word,” in the English language, “fora corrupt di- 
alect.” Johnson could find only a single quotation,—from Far- 
quhar—which he could introduce. Mr. Todd has added another, 
—from Swift. But any tyro, who will turn up one of the edi- 
tions published by the latter, must be convinced at a single 
glance that both the passages are solely applicable to the man- 
ner of pronunciation, that 1s, to the twang, or peculiar intona- 
tion. And it may well be doubted, if so much as one proof can 
be brought, from any standard English writer, of its being ever 
used in any other sense. Dr. Jamieson cannot justly be charged 
with paying much attention to any provincial brogue, although 
he has given four quarto volumes to the public. On the con- 
trary, we have heard various complaints, from the zealots of par- 
ticular districts, that in many instances he had given those 
as different terms which varied only in pronunciation. 

Some have even been so partial to the doctor’s labours, as to 
imagine that the celebrated works of fancy, which have of late 
years so extensively attracted the attention of the public, have 
been in some degree indebted to what he “ has done for the Low- 
land Scottish,” if not for being more generally known, at least 
for being rendered more intelligible, to English readers especially ; 
as he has not only been at pains to quote the passages which 
furnished such multifarious authorities for the use of this very 
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brogue, but to explain and trace the origin of the terms (corrup- 
tions though they should be) contained in them; the use of 
which, in their intimate connexion with ancient national customs 
and superstitions, has certainly tended not a little to the popu- 
larity of the works themseives. 

Doctor Jamieson may perhaps have some reason to think that 
he has scarcely got justice in another respect. In reviving a 
controversy which had been allowed to rest for so many years, 
the exsuscitator,—especially when calling the attention of the 
public to a posthumous work, not prepared for publication, and 
obviously laid aside before this controversy had been fully 
agitated,—ought in common equity to have taken notice of some 
of the arguments urged by the Doctor, in his Dissertation on 
the Origin of the Scottish Language, prefixed to his Etymological 
Dictionary. The critic seems conscious, indeed, that he has 
exposed himself to this charge, and attempts to evade its force 
by laying claim to a certain kind of impartiality. ‘“ As we do 
not,” he says, “call into court the derivations of Mr. Chalmers, 
though making in favour of the side of the question which 
we have chiefly advocated in this article, so we must omit 
the evidence of Doctor Jamieson, the learned Scottish Lexico- 
grapher, whose testimony would otherwise have weight on the 
opposite side.”* Without relinquishing the judicial style here 
adopted,—it may be observed, that, on the critic’s own admis- 
sion, he has rather sustained a double character in this cause, 
both that of a judge, and of an advocate. For, although he 
says that he has “ not called into court the derivations of Mr. 
Chalmers,” he has, not only in his special pleading, but in his 
decision, taken all the advantage of the conclusions assumed 
as resulting from them on one “ side of the question,” in con- 
junction with those which the indigested adversaria of Ritson 
seemed to supply. He acted wisely, perhaps, in keeping out 
of court what he calls Chalmers’s “ unbaptised jargon.” From 
what is here said, however, one not acquainted with the con- 
troversy would naturally be led to conclude, that the Doctor’s 
counter-derivations contained all the material evidence which he 
had brought forward on the subject. But, in collecting the 
proof necessary in order to a judgment in the causes, the 
Reviewer must have been aware that Doctor Jamieson, in what 
he says regarding the names of the Pictish Kings, so far, from 
resting the determination of the question on this ground, does 
not even lay the least stress on it, but merely shews, in reply 
to the high-sounding assertions of the author of Caledonia, 
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that they may as reasonably be deduced from the Teutonic as 
from the Celtic. While he avowedly declares, that he “ cannot 
pretend to give the true meaning of these names, as there is no 
branch of etymology so uncertain as this ;” all that he lays 
claim to is, that he can “ give a meaning” to them from. the 
Teutonic, “ which is at least as probable as the other.”* 
The critic, however, by a mode of procedure not entirely 
sanctioned by that of courts of law, has passed a judgment on the 
ground of all the principal evidence exhibited by those whose 
side of the question “ he has chiefly advocated ;” and has even 
declined to give a hearing to the evidence produced by the 
Doctor at considerable length, and obviously as the result of no 
slight research—as if it had merely respected the origin of a 
few Pictish names.+ 

The latter has proved to the conviction of many readers 
whose judgment will not be deemed inferior to that of George 
Chalmers himself, that the opposite theory, in regard to the 
formation of the Lowland Scottish, is totally repugnant to 
analogy; that no example can be given of the subversion of 
any established language by a few foreign attendants on a 
court, or by the reception of refugees, or by means of the 
jargon of slaves; that the absurdity of this hypothesis is 
illustrated by universal experience ;—by the result of the Gothic 
conquest of Italy, which left the debased posterity of the 
Romans still masters of their tongue,—by- the history of the 
English language, in its conflict with the Norman-French,—of 
the Welsh, although those who spoke it were overpowered 
by the Saxons,—-of the Irish, notwithstanding all the exertions 
of the English of the Pa/e,—and even of our own Highlanders, 
although both the temporal and the spiritual arm were employed 
for “annihilating” their language. As the hypothesis, that the 
Picts had totally renounced their native tongue in consequence 
of their subjugation to the Celts, although it has been adopted 
by some dreaming theorists, is too wild to be entertained by 
any reasonable person,—it has been urged, that, on the supposi- 
tion of their originally speaking a Celtic dialect, the Gothic, 
in all the different channels through which it has found its way, 
would necessarily have been superinduced on the Celtic, as 
has invariably happened where one language prevailed over 
another ;—whereas it is undeniable, that the number of Celtic 
words to be met with in the Lowland Scottish, bears a very 
small proportion to the body of the language. - 

It has been also shown, that, whereas on the supposition of 
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the modern Scottish having been received by genuine Celts, 
those seated on the confines of the different regions must be 
characterized by a mongrel sort of dialect, the one lan uage 
seeming to melt into the other,—the reverse is undoubtedly the 
fact. A hill, sometimes merely a rivulet, has for centuries 
formed the separating barrier of the two languages; those on 
the one side speaking pure Gaelic, those on the other nothing 
but Gothic.* 

This is a curious, and indeed a stubborn fact; and it is 
believed that it will be found generally, if not universally, to 
hold good on the line between the Highlands and Lowlands. 
On the southern side of that part of the Grampian Hills 
commonly known by the designation of the Braes of Angus, 
not one word of Gaelic is spoken, although it has been from 
time immemorial the language of those on the north. The 
inhabitants of the southern declivity have, from a very earl 
period, been called the Braymen. It deserves to be hes | 
that in speaking Scottish, they have none of that twang or 
brogue by which Highlanders are distinguished when they 
speak English or the language of the Lowlands. Nor do 
Gaelic idioms occur in their speech; which is invariably the 
case when native Celts have acquired a new language, at 
least after having been accustomed to speak Gaelic as their 
native tongue. 

It seems, indeed, totally inexplicable, that if the influence of 
the Anglo-Saxon language was so irresistible in the low country 
that the inhabitants of its various districts, as with one consent, 
agreed to renounce their own native and beloved Celtic, the 
new language should not have something of the same fascinating 
power on those who resided beyond the Dorsum Britanniae. 
Can the inference be avoided, that Drumalban still formed a 
ridge of separation between two distinct races? If not, why 
were the Celts of the hills so much more pertinacious than 
those of the valleys? Had they not the same temptation? 
If refugees, or settlers, from England could effect such a 
change in the Lowlands, was there a certain magical line 
beyond which their power could not reach? Is it not an 
unquestionable fact, that many of the great families in the low 
country were of Saxon or of Norman extraction? Was not 
this also the case, as to many of the same rank in the Highlands ? 
Is it not admitted even by Chalmers, that the Frasers, the 
Gordons, the Campbells, the Sutherlands, the Mac Leods, and 
various other chieftains of the Celtic tribes, were as much 
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Saxons or Normans, or in other words Goths, as the Douglasses, 
Stewarts, Bissets, Boyds, and other Lowland families of dis- 
tinction? How did it happen that those who occupied the 
Lowlands succeeded so completely in teaching a new language 
to their vassals, and in banishing from among them every 
vestige of their mother-tongue, while their brethren who 
settled in the Highlands as completely failed? Did they leave 
all their Gothic predilections behind them—to use a well known 
phrase, as soon as they passed the month? Or must we believe 
that there is something in the very air of our Highland Hills, 
physically hostile to the Lowland brogue; nay, that has a 
Lethean influence on a Goth, so as to make him forget all that 
he has learned from his youth upward ? 

The reviewer has asserted indeed, that the Northern Picts 
“ lost their original possessions in Angus as well as in Fife,” 
by the conquest achieved by the Scots.* But this is entirely 
gratis dictum. There is no intelligent man who has ever resided 
in Angus, or ever travelled through this country without a 
bandage over his eyes, who can for.a moment entertain the 
idea, that the inhabitants are of Celtic origin. Not merely 
are their features, and in general their complexion, quite differ- 
ent, but it has been proved at great length by Doctor Jamie- 
son, that a strong argument for their Gothic origin is fairly 
deducible from the multitude of Scandinavian names, which 
every where continue to distinguish the inhabitants.”} 

He has farther illustrated this Gothic affinity by historical 
evidence, by the topography of Scotland, by the connexion of 
the Picts with the inhabitants of Orkney, by the character 
of their architecture, by the analogy of national customs, &c. 
No direct answer has ever been given to those proofs. Till this 
mass of evidence, totally independent of the dertvations of the 
names of the Pictish kings, either on the one side or on the 
other, be fairly “ called into court,” and set aside, not by a 
frivolous sneer, or flippant sarcasm, the Doctor has undeniably 
a right to conclude that the Pictish Goths are not yet “ totally 
annihilated,” although their cause may have been deserted even 
by their own unnatural posterity. 

Nor is there reason to believe that all the evidence on his side 
of the question is yetexpended. He might call in the testimony 
of the Celts themselves. For the native Highlanders do not 
speak of the inhabitants of the plains, as if they had been ori- 
ginally the same people with themselves, who from accidental 
circumstances had changed their language. They still describe 
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them as a quite different race. Had they believed that the 
Lowlanders had borrowed their language from England, as they 
invariably denominate that country Sasson, and its inhabitants 
Sassonich, i. e. Saxons, it would have been natural for them to 
have extended the designation to the Lowlanders, even a 
it should have conveyed a false idea as to the origin of the 
people. Or if they did not deny their affinity as to stock, they 
might have called them Gael-Sassonich, “ Saxonized Celts ;” in 
the same manner as they distinguish themselves by the name 
of Gael-Albanich from their brethren the lrish, whom they de- 
sign Gael-Eirinich or “ Irish Celts,” still acknowledging the 
national affinity. But they do not admit the Lowlanders to be 
Gaels in any sense of the term. They give them a name which 
necessarily bears a very different signification. For ‘ Gaul or 
Gauld, in the Gaelic,—at this day in.the Highlands,—is applied 
to Lowlanders ;’’ literally signifying ‘“ Strangers or foreigners : 
thus the compound gi/i-gau/d in Gaelic, signifies a lowland or 
strange youth.’* The language of the Lowlanders is ‘not, ac- 
cording to our information, denominated bearla Sassonich, but 
bearla Gaul, i.e. “ the language of the strangers.” It may be 
urged as no inconsiderable proof that the Highlanders view the 


Lowlanders as'originally of northern extraction, that they give the 
same name to them as to the inhabitants of those islands which 
were undoubtedly peopled from Scandinavia. The Orkney 
and Shetland isles are also at this day known in Gaelic by the 
name of Innesgaul, the islands of strangers.”+ 

Let it be recollected, in addition to this evidence, that the 
Celts of Ireland invariably characterized the Dauish or oo 

" 


invaders as Galls. This is the distinctive term every where 
used in that invaluable record of antiquity The Annals of Ulster. 
Ritson appears as a witness of this indubitable fact. Quoting 
these Annals as commemorating “the cominge of the Pights 
upon the Blacke-Galls,” he thus explains the designation in a 
note: “The Blacke-Galls, (literally The black foreigners) were 
the Normans, or Northmen, Danes or Norwegians.” 

After the publication of the Scottish Dictionary, the justly 
celebrated James Watt of Birmingham, whose name will ever be 
accounted an honour to the country which gave him birth, and 
whose intellectual grasp included almost every branch of science, 
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on meeting with the author, while he acknowledged his conviction 
of the force of evidence produced in defence of the “ Gothic 
system,” expressed his regret that it had not been carried some- 
what further; particularly that the author had overlooked the 
powerful argument arising from the testimony of the oldest 
Welsh writers extant. He pointed out to him that important 
passage in the Triads, taken from the book of Caradoc of Nant- 
garver, or Llangarvan, who flourished about the middle of the 
twelfth century, in which it is said, “three usurping tribes 
came into the island of Britain, and never departed out of it. 
The first were the Coranied, who came from the land of the 
Pwyl. The second were the Gwyddelian Fichti, who came unto 
Alban over the sea of Liychlyn (Denmark). The third were the 
Saxons, The Coranied are about the river Humber,—and the 
Gwyddelian Fichti are in Alban, on the shore of the sea of 
Llychlyn, (now called the German Ocean.)*” This account, 
according to the learned Davies, was copied A. 1601, froma 
manuscript at that time more than 600 years old. Gwyddyl 
Fichti, (or Phightiad) is the name by which the ancient Britons 
distinguished the Picts. It properly signifies “the Picts 
from Ireland ;” and thus carries in it a confirmation of the ac- 
count given by Bede of their first armval in Scotland. Both 
these accounts perfectly coincide with the testimony of Gildas, 
a Briton, who wrote A. 560, a short time after the Romans 
left this island, and could therefore be no stranger to the origin 
of the Picts. He calls them as well as the Scots, obviously in 
contradistinction to his own aboriginal kindred, “a trans- 
marine nation.”*+ 

An objection formerly answered, from the near resemblance of 
the Scottish language to the old English, is anew brought for- 
ward : “ What is now called the Scottish language,” it is said— 
(a language, ex facie, very little removed from the ancient 
English, and called expressly by the oldest Scottish writers 
themselves Inglis)—must have had some other than a Pictish 
origin.{ It does not seem necessary, however, to enter fully 
into the consideration of this objection; as the force of it has 
been already set aside, particularly by means of the reasoning of 
that elegarit and accomplished scholar George Ellis, Esq. who 
undoubtedly stood unrivalled in his acquaintance with the pro- 
gress of the English language. He had observed, that “ at the 
era assigned for the introduction of the Anglo-Saxon into Scot- 
land, it had not been previously mingled with Norman; and 
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although it had, the Saxon refugees would never have wished to 
introduce into that country, which afforded them an asylum, a 
language which they must have considered as the badge of their 
slavery.” Then he shews that, as the “influx of French words 
did not begin to produce a sensible change in the language of 
England till the beginning, or perhaps the middle, of the thir- 
teenth century,—the improvements of the common language 
would pass, by slow gradations, from the original into the pro- 
vincial idiom.” “It might be supposed” he adds, “that the com- 
positions of the English bards would be clearly distinguished by 
superiority of elegance.” This, however, he denies, pronouncing 
the elegiac sonnet on the death of Alexander III, to be “ su- 
perior to any English composition of that early period.” He 
concludes that what may be viewed as the common language, 
“was separately formed in the two countries, and that it has 
owed its identity to its being constructed of similar materials, 
by similar gradations, and by nations in the same state of 
society.” He thinks that the Scots borrowed the French idioms 
and phrases, like the English, in part from the Norman romance. 
For he also ascribes a considerable influence to the early and 
close union between the French and the Scots, whence any im- 
provements, borrowed from the former, would not be retarded 
in Scotland, as they were in England, by a different language 
being spoken in the country from that which was spoken at 
court, because “the dialect of the Scottish kings was the 
same with that of their subjects.”* 

Warton has given a similar testimony in regard to The Bruce 
by Archdeacon Barbour.t This writer, who finished his poetical 
work about the year 1375, seems to have been a native of the 
north of Scotland. He affords a strong confirmation of Ellis’s 
idea, that our ancestors “borrowed the French idioms and 
phrases from the Norman Romance.” For Barbour introduces his 
hero as endeavouring to banish the ennui of his companions 
during their hidings in the Highlands, by reading or reciting to 
them the romance of Ferambrace: and he shews his own ac- 
quaintance with this species of writing, by referring to the account 
given of Gaudifer de Laryss, in the romance of Alexander. 

It has been also remarked, that there is a great variety of 
French terms and idioms, that have been introduced into the 
Scottish language, which do not seem to have been ever known 
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in England. Ofthis The Bruce, which although posterior to Sir 
Tristram, must undoubtedly be viewed as the earliest work 
written in pure Scottish, supplies many examples ; besides a mul- 
titude of words peculiar to this language, that do not appear to 
have been ever known, eitherin the Anglo-Saxonor in old English. 
The same remark is applicable to the writings of Gawin Douglas ; 
who if not a native of laa, from which county his father de- 
rived his title as Earl, seems to have been thoroughly acquainted 
with its dialect. ‘That the Scottish should bear a striking re- 
semblance to the old English, is not at all surprising; as some 
of the best writers went to England for the purpose of perfecting 
their studies. It is indisputable that Barbour resided for a con- 
siderable time at Oxford. 

The greater resemblance of the Scottish language, in its 
grammatical structure, to the Anglo-Saxon, than to any of the 
Northern dialects, goes no farther than to indicate that, although 
originally of Scandinavian origin, it had latterly received various 
modifications from the general intercourse with Saxons. In 
fact, during the reign of Ethelred, the son of Edgar, in the tenth 
—- the Anglo-Saxon, Norwegian, and Danish, were viewed 
as one language.* Asit is acknowledged that the Scandinavians 
early peopled the islands of Orkney, the same objection would 
lie against the northern origin of the speech of their inhabitants, 
because in grammatical form it bears less analogy to the Norse 
than to the Anglo-Saxon. 

Mere opinion, it is admitted, can never be elevated to the dig- 
nified station that exclusively belongs to solid argument. But 
as one writer so well known to the world by his elegant philo- 
logical works, who has been already quoted, has distinctly ex- 
pressed his conviction of the necessity of adopting the Gothic 
or Teutonic system, in order to avoid insuperable difficulties on 
the other side, and has referred to the sentiments of a very acute 
historian, who on this subject cannot be suspected of any parti- 
ality ;—the language of David Hume in regard to one period 
to which the introduction of the Lowland Scottish has been 
assigned, may form no unfit conclusion to this investigation. 
** It cannot be denied,” he says, “ that all the Lowlands, especi- 
ally the east coast of that country, were peopled in a great 
measure from Germany; though the expeditions made by the 
several Saxon adventurers have escaped the records of history. 
The language spoken in those countries, which is purely Saxon, 
is a stronger proof of this event, than can be opposed by the 
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imperfect, or rather fabulous annals, which are obtruded on us 
by the Scottish historians.”* 


Arr. X.—The Bravo; a Venetian Story. By the Author of the 
Pilot, The Borderers, &c. 3 vols. Colburn and Bentley. London. 
1831. 


TT'HE title of Mr. Cooper’s new novel is calculated to excite 

the curiosity of his readers. We had dwelt with him in 
the Prairie, roamed with him in the forests, suffered “ sea- 
change” with him on the wild ocean, and under his guidance 
each diversity of scene was replete with interest and pleasure ; 
but, whenever he conducted us into towns, and to the 
habitations of what were intended to be civilized men, we 
found our preconceived notions of American refinement 
realized—and those were not favourable to the supposition, that 
he could succeed in delineating the complicated mechanism 
and fastidious delicacies, which distinguish the manners of 
the inhabitants of an Italian city. His attempts to pourtray 
English gentlemen, and young ladies either American or English, 
we were obliged to take for granted, as parts of the machinery 
of his work ; but it was a part in sad want of oil, moving rustily 
and with creaking. However, we endured this, and obtained 
our reward. Passing from such portions of his volumes, we 
were recompensed when we came to those parts which bore 
the stamp of his peculiar genius. Literature scarcely contains 
at once so genuine and perfect a character as the Trapper 
in the Prairie. He is a divine old man, his wisdom being im- 
pregnated with that touch of nature and pathos, which gives 
individuality and interest to every word he utters ; and we gather 
his sayings, like living drops of truth which spring up under 
our feet as we tread the path of life, rather than as sentiments 
coldly delivered in a book, understood, but not felt. The inter- 
minable forests and endless grassy plains of wide America, form 
a fitting back-ground to such a picture. Nature is above, 
around, and in the heart of man; nature, pure, unpretending, 
simple ; and we acknowledge and worship her. The scenic 
descriptions of Mr. Cooper’s tales of the sea, are superior even 
to those contained in his woodland narratives, and, notwith- 
standing its glaring deficiencies when he intrudes into the 
drawing-room and the society of women, we yet prefer the 
“Pilot” to any of his successors. Long Tom and the Ariel 
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contribute to this partiality. No one at all conversant with 
sailors, but must feel how true to nature is the strong affection 
of the single-hearted boatswain for his vessel. Fid, in the 
“ Red Rover,” is another of his felicitous creations. Nature in 
sublime and unadorned simplicity, is where Mr. Cooper reigns. 
Those who do not love to watch the workings of men’s hearts 
when uninfluenced by conventional forms, actuated by genuine 
honesty, and the dictates of unsophisticated, as well as unedu- 
cated, humanity, can take no-pleasure in Mr. Cooper’s delinea- 
tions of character. Nor can any enter warmly into the interest 
of his stories, who do not love the many forms of the visible 
universe, and who have not watched them in their changes 
of storm or calm, and marked, with admiring fondness, the 
links that connect these opposites, either while traversing the 
— ocean, or journeying over the expanse of earth. That 
there are many capable of enjoying the description of these 
things, may be gathered from the success which these novels 
have met with in this country, as weli as in their author’s native 
land. 

Entertaining this opinion of the line of demarcation which 
assigns a certain portion of the kingdom (or it would be better 
to say republic) of the imagination, to the author of the “ Spy,” 
and shuts him out from any successful inroad beyond his own 
demesnes, we were startled and displeased by finding that he 
disdained these confines, and made forcible seizure upon Venice, 
the very centre of all that is most sacred and refined in the 
romance of the Old World, Shakspeare’s and Byron's Venice, 
where man is a creature of forms, and woman, unless the writer 
can cast the veil she there loves to wear, over her, to disguise 
and modify reality, will prove a mere idealism of the author, 
displaying a supposititious account of what the Venetians may 
be, not what they are. 

Our most untravelled ideas of Venice are full of poetry and 
romance, and it is one of those objects whose charm is not lost 
by coming in contact with it. A lengthened residence there 
may prove tedious, for earth, after all, is more beautiful than 
ocean, and its diversities and changes are replete with a variety 
and interest, more suited to our habits and feelings. Where our 
steps are limited and confined by the intruding waves, where 
hill and dale no longer invite us to wander, nor are our eyes 
charmed by the variety of the seasons, manifest in the growth 
of the earth’s fruits and the changes of foliage, we shall miss 
the dearest, as well as the purest, of the many delights with 
which the Creator has blessed our earthly abode. But during a 
short sojourn in this City of the Sea, we are alive only to the 
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contrast it forms with other towns. We view the Palladian 
palaces rising from the waters, and, in spite of every previous 
conception, look with curiosity on the dark gondola, as, with its 
curved shining prow, it glides re us. These skiffs them- 
selves, so commodiously arranged for two persons only, so snug 
and so luxurious, favour, far more than any carriage, the sense 
of repose and reverie, as we pass from one spot to the other. 
Turning a corner, the melodious cry of the gondolier, uttered in 
a singing accent, is entirely the reverse of the hoarse bawling, 
usually characteristic of boatmen. Often returning alone and 
late from a party, has the traveller ordered his gondolier to 
go “ per di fuore,” that he might at once prolong his stay on 
the water, and pass by the grander parts of the city. Emergin 
from some small canal, he enters upon the wide lagune, light 
up by the moon, having the aspect of an open, but very placid 
sea, sheltered merely by the far dusky line of Lido, and then he 
turns into Canale Grande; here the massive buildings embank 
the waters, and the bright white cupolas, shining in the moon- 
beams, are reflected in the waves. Often at past midnight has 
he sat ina balcony, watching the passage of the gondolas ; 
nor are its boatmen mute: they no longer recite the verses of 
Tasso, or take up, one after the other, the staves of national 
poetry, but as he plies his oar, the gondolier will chaunt: some 
common ditty, which, mellowed by distance and the water, be- 
comes harmonious to the ear. The communications by land in 
Venice are distressing. You can walk from one end of the city 
to the other by dirty narrow allies, and over innumerable 
bridges, but cleanliness is not conspicuous; and the food 
cooked and sold in the open air, the roasted pumpkins and 
other things so little eatable by any but a Venetian, make one of 
the minor annoyances of the place. The people are as charac- 
teristic as their abode. The dungeons of the Doge’s palace are 
as empty as its throne, and the Bridge of Sighs is no longer 
trod in agony ; nor is the name of Venice terrible, nor its arsenal 
proud in vessels ; its power has passed away, and its festivals 
are no longer celebrated,—but the Venetians are courteous, their 
dialect is soft and their manners caressing, and their palaces still 
remain models of architecture, and rich in works of art. 

It is thus that the mere tourist may view this city. But 
it becomes a matter more difficult to treat, when the curtain is 
attempted to be withdrawn, and those contradictions described, 
which reign in Venetian society. Lord Byron, in his poem of 
Beppo, and in his private and familiar letters, by only dwelling on 
his own experiences, and not pretending to elaborate explanations, 
gives such a view of manners as may content us, for we scarcely 
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desire to dive beyond. Lord Byron was one of the few strangers 
who was admitted, or would choose to be admitted, behind 
the scenes of that singular stage. The money he was willing 
to squander there, the extreme ease with which he acquired 
and used the idiom of the language, and the facility with 
which he amalgamated himself with, and gave a zest to 
their customs, by an openness of practice which transcended 
even their liberality of sentiment, all tended to initiate him into 
the very arcana of Venice. But all this would be a sealed book 
to Mr. Cooper. He might paint vividly to our eyes the sea- 
paved streets, and luxuriate in descriptions of the outward prac- 
tices of a life, where his favourite element becomes one of the 
usual concomitants of our daily experience ; sky and water, in 
all their changes, he might deal with at will, but where find the 
actors for his scene, appropriate to his genius? Where, ina 
singularly sophisticated and enervated society, discover those 
artless, energetic characters, which are his peculiar province ? 
He desired, no doubt, to vary the pages of his book, but we 
were not willing to indulge his taste for novelty, at the expense 
of a failure on his part. , 

Fortunately he has redeemed himself, and the “ Bravo” stands 
side by side with the ‘“ Mohicans,” the “ Prairie,’ and the 
“ Pilot,” and may even pretend to preeminence among them. 
Mr. Cooper has visited Venice, we imagine; he has probably 
dwelt there some little time, but he has not Italianized himself, 
nor is he in the slightest degree familiar with the language ; 
when he brings in an expression, it is Italian, not Venetian ; nor 
does he attempt to lead us into the interior of families, nor 
to dwell upon the forms of life belonging to the era he 
has undertaken to describe. The period during which the 
scenes of the “ Bravo” were enacted, are placed far back—even 
as far as when the senate and councils of that republic were 
not the shadow they had become before the French destroyed 
their very names, but exercised their dread and iniquitous power 
and authority with full sway at home—though their glory 
abroad was lost. To have described the fashions of those days 
minutely, would have called for the knowledge of an antiquary, 
rather than the observation of a traveller; and Mr. Cooper has 
dismissed the whole difficulty, by the mode in which he 
treats his tale. His narrative is based upon passions, not 
manners; upon the eternal feelings of the human heart, 
which do not change with climate, and are independent of 
the modifications of society. The parent will still love his 
child, and filial affection will still spring up in our offspring, 
under every sky and under every circumstance, Young 
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hearts will still become attached, and cling to each other; 
and man will commune with his Maker, and feel the in- 
fluences of nature, when not so cradled by luxury that the wind 
is not permitted “ to visit him too roughly.” The Bravo displays 
all the energy,allthe singleness of purpose, and a greater grandeur 
of design, than is usually painted by its author. We also trace a 
greater degree of refinement and grace in those portions of his 
work, where these qualities were before found to be painfully 
wanting ; which we, with our Trans-Atlantic prepossessions, are 
willing to attribute to his visit to our old world. He seems half 
afraid of this himself. We commend, as infinitely laudable, his 
desire to recommend his volumes peculiarly to his own country- 
men. He evidently fears that they will be startled and displeased 
that he, their national author, should desert his native continent, 
and turn his back on the America which fostered his early 
talents. He presents his book therefore to his countrymen as 
a picture of social misfortunes and political crimes, which could 
never have birth under their free government, and bids them 
read, believe, and hug themselves in their happier state. 

Most of Mr. Cooper’s stories are founded upon one plan, and 
that is such a one as, if sufficiently varied in its mode of treat- 
ment, can never, by its nature, tire. There are one or two 
exceptions, but his best tales narrate an escape and a pursuit, 
either complicated orsingle. There is animmediate danger, and the 
actions of each personage tend either to increase or to diminish 
the perils of the fugitive or prisoner. Such is the groundwork 
of the “ Spy.” “The Last of the Mohicans” is wholly employed 
in narrating journies through endless forests, where the travellers 
are beset by the most frightful perils, and, sometimes by artifice 
and sometimes by resistance, contrive to escape them. The 
“ Pilot” isa sea flight. Two vessels get into a bay, for a purpose 
which is never, after all, dilated on with sufficient clearness ; and 
they endeavour, through multifarious hazards, to get out again. 
The “ Prairie,” the “‘ Red Rover,” and the “ Water Witch,” 
pursue the same plan; and the “ Bravo,” is distinguished by 
similar traits. Two young lovers, divided by some of those 
crosses which ever wait on true love, desire to be united, and 
when united are forced to fly, and succeed, after failing in several 
attempts. Round this apparently common-place nucleus, the 
author has assembled his groupe of actors, who facilitate or 
impede the completion of the design; and it is here, that he 
shines ; the personages brought on the scene are novel; indivi- 
dual, and true. There is that solitary grandeur about them, 
which makes them stand apart in our memory from all other 
images, and that pathetic simplicity, which wins us to love them 
as our fellow-creatures. 
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There is no parade, no scenic representation in the character of 
Jacopo, the Bravo. He is there the marked and miserable man, 
whom the consciousness of self-immolation to imperious duty, 
elevates, but does not console—and he becomes humane and 
gentle, while he continues serious and sad. He does not speak 
words of justification, nor stand forth at last, the mysterious 
but glorified benefactor. But his very tranquillity results from 
conscious innocence, and the dignified repose of his few words 
inspires us with respect. He bears the stamp of youth, also, 
through it all, which adds to our commiseration for his 
unavowed sufferings. Beside him stands, in contrast, an old 
fisherman, whose heart has been moulded by “ natural 
influences,” and whose simple feelings do not go beyond the 
circle of his habits ; but, concentrated there, are full of life 
and vigour. These are the principal personages to attract 
our interest. 

The author tells us in his preface, that he endeavours to give 
us, or to use his own words “ to give his countrymen, a picture 
of the social system of one of the soi-disant republics of the 
other hemisphere.” ‘There has been no attempt,” he continues, 
“to pourtray historical characters only too fictitious in their 
graver dress, but simply to set forth the familiar operation of 
Venetian policy.” He brings forward, therefore, no names which 
have graced or disgraced the pages of Italian story; but 
choosing his stage, fills it with fictitious characters ; and the 
train of incidents that cails them into play, is also purely 
imaginary. He wishes to make us understand the treachery, 
the cruelty, and the callousness of the ancient Venetian govern- 
ment; its operation on individuals, either inuring them to vice, 
or delivering them up to misery and death. 

For the vivid representation of these things, he imagines a 
youth of lowly birth, the son of a fisherman; his father has 
been condemned by the Venetian government, for some fraud on 
the revenue, to expiate his offences by the mode of death 
most practised by that tyranny, a silent and untold extinction 
in a canal devoted to such executions; where no net was per- 
mitted to be drawn, nor any line to be thrown. Meanwhile his 
son Jacopo discovers and is able to prove his father’s inno- 
cence. But the unfortunate man had been condemned, and 
the state of Venice disdained to retract its judgments, and to 
acknowledge itself in the wrong. Willing, however, to bring 
evil from good, and to extract benefit for themselves out of the 
filial affection of the young suppliant, they agree to permit 
his father to live, to drag out his life in their dungeons, with a 
distant prospect of ultimate release, on condition that his son 
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should assume the reputation of a Bravo, a man who for hire, 
commits assassinations, and take upon himself the odium of their 
secret murders—so that, when from motives of state policy, a 
man was removed and heard of no more, a private enemy, 
acting through the agency of Jacopo, should incur the suspicion 
of occasioning his death, instead of its being attributed to their 
cruelty and tyranny. The conception of the conduct and 
manners of this victim of filial piety and state crime, is 
developed with dignified simplicity, and in the purest taste. 
The nobility of ype I soe disguised by poverty, and 
tarnished by the reputation of guilt—shines forth in native 
beauty. There is nothing depreciating, incongruous, or squalid ; 
the singleness of his purpose has purified his soul, and in the 
solitude of his outcast state, he stands forth like a hero of 
antiquity, struck by the Gods, predestined to guilt and misery, 
but preserving the majesty of innocence in the very bosom of 
crime. He speaks no word of complaint, and not till ancther 
= by the oppression which has scathed his young 

eart, does he waver in his firmness of soul. Antonio, the old 
fisherman, has had his grandson, the orphan child of his son 
who had perished in the Venetian wars, seized and sent on 
board the state gallies. The old man is no philosopher beyond 
his sphere. He feels deference and submission towards his 
superiors in rank; but he is pierced to the heart at losing his 
child, and seeing him exposed to the immorality and vice of 
the gallies. He wishes to obtain his release, and seeks it. 
Repelled on one side, he pursues his object on another. He 
does not presume to censure the government of his country, nor 
does he spend his thoughts upon the demerits of their tyranny ; 
he asks only that his child, while yet a mere lad, should be 
saved from corruption and restored to his care. The pertinacity 
with which he pursues his object, excites the displeasure of the 
state. He wins the prize at the regatta, only to refuse the re- 
ward, and to demand his boy inexchange. At the secret council 
of the chiefs of the government, he still fearlessly repeats his 
request. A spirit so rebellious must be quenched, and the old 
man must die. The scene of his death is one of the most 
masterly productions of any modern work. The moon-lit 
laguna is the stage on which it is acted; and the old man has 
just been displaying the purity and benevolence of his soul in 
an interview with the Bravo. He has no suspicion of the fate 
that awaits him ; and the reader is startled and horror-struck at 
the sudden catastrophe. His body is found by his fellow fisher- 
men, and a disturbance among them ensues; they demand 
justice to be done on his murderer; Jacopo falls under their 
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suspicion, and he has just become obnoxious to his employers ; 
their vengeance descends on him, and the tragedy of his execution 
sets the crown upon the fraud and cruelty of Venice. 

Such is a sketch of the ground work of that portion of the 
tale which mainly interests us, though the greater number of 
pages in the book are devoted to the Tove of Violetta and Don 
Camillo, whose story is interwoven with the other with great 
ingenuity, so that both assist in mutual developement; the 
great desideratum in two plots. As a proof of the greater 
delicacy of Mr. Cooper’s delineations of the feminine mind and 
manners, and his umprovement in the power of pourtraying 
the graceful and refined, we select the scene of the marriage of 
the lovers as a first specimen. 

It must be premised, that Violetta is a ward of the state of 
Venice ; and the Duke of Sant’ Agata, a Neapolitan noble, who 
is in the city to pursue some claims which he has upon the re- 
public. The noble has saved the lady’s life, and her heart is his 
reward. On this occasion he has entered her palace and ob- 
tained an interview with its mistress, in the presence of Donna 
Florinda, her governante, and Anselmo, her confessor. While 
together, an officer from the state is announced ; Don Camillo is 
concealed in the lady’s oratory, and Violetta receives informa- 
tion that she is to be removed from Venice within a few hours;. 
she is bid to prepare, and to take leave of her former friends, and 
at the same time Annina, a wine-seller’s daughter and a spy of 
the republic, is forced on her as an attendant. As soon as 
the dion departs, and they can dismiss the officious girl, on 
Don Camillo’s assurance that the means of flight are already 
prepared, they resolve to escape from the sea-girt town. 


«© There is a solemn and necessary duty to perform,’ observed the 
monk ;———~‘ daughters, withdraw to your rooms, and occupy your- 
selves with the preparation necessary for your flight, which may 
readily be made to appear as intended to meet the senate’s pleasure. 
In a few minutes I shall summon you hither again.” 

‘ Wondering, but obedient, the females withdrew. The Carmelite 
then made a brief, but clear, explanation of his intention. Don 
Camillo listened eagerly, and when they had done speaking they re- 
tired together into the oratory. Fifteen minutes had not passed, 
before the monk re-appeared, alone, and touched the bell which com- 
municated with the closet of Violetta. Donna Florinda and her pupil 
were quickly in the room.’ 

‘Prepare thy mind for the confessional,’ said the priest, placing 
himself, with grave dignity, in that chair which he habitually used, 
when listening to the self-accusations and failings of his spiritual 
child.’ 

‘The brow of Violetta paled and flushed again, as if there lay a 
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heavy sin on her conscience. She turned an imploring look on her 
maternal monitor, in whose mild features she met an encouraging 
smile, and then, with a beating heart, though ill-collected for the 
solemn duty, but with a decision that the occasion required, she knelt 
on the cushion at the feet of the monk.’ 

‘The murmured language of Donna Violetta was audible to none 
but him for whose paternal ear it was intended, and that dread Being 
whose just anger it was hoped it might lessen. But Don Camillo 
gazed through the half-opened door of the chapel, on the kneeling 
form, the clasped hands, and the uplifted countenance of the beautiful 
penitent. As she proceeded with the acknowledgment of her errors, 
the flush on her cheek deepened, and a pious excitement kindled in 
those eyes, which he had so lately seen glowing with a very different 
passion. The ingenuous and disciplined soul of Violetta was not so 
quickly disburthened of its load of sin as the more practised mind of 
the lord of Sant’ Agata. The latter fancied that he could trace in the 
movement of her lips the sound of his own name, and a dozen times 
during the confession he thought that he could even comprehend 
sentences of which he himself was the subject. ‘Twice the good father 
smiled involuntarily, and at each indiscretion, he laid a hand in 
affection on the bared head of the supplicant. But Violetta ceased to 
speak, and the absolution was pronounced with a fervour that the 
remarkable circumstances, in which they all stood, did not fail to 
heighten.’ 

‘ When this portion of his duty was ended, the Carmelite entered 
the oratory. With steady hands he lighted the candles of the altar, and 
made the other dispositions for the mass. During this interval Don 
Camillo was at the side of his mistress, whispering with the warmth 
of a triumphant, happy lover. The governess stood near the door, 
watching for the sound of footsteps in the antechamber. The monk 
then advanced to the entrance of the little chapel, and was about to 
speak, when a hurried step from Donna Florinda arrested his words. 
Don Camillo had just time to conceal his person within the drapery of 
a window, before the door opened, and Annina entered.’ 

‘When the preparations of the altar and the solemn countenance of 
the priest first met her eye, thegirl recoiled with the air of one rebuked. 
But rallying her thoughts, with that readiness which had gained her 
the employment she filled, she crossed herself reverently, and took a 
place apart, like one who, while she knew her station, wished to par- 
ticipate in the mysteries of the holy office.’ 

‘ ‘Daughter, none who commence this mass with us, can quit the 
presence, ere it be completed,’ observed the monk.’ 

«* Father, it is my duty to be near the person of my mistress, and it is 
an happiness to be near it on the occasion of this early matin.’ 

‘The monk was embarassed. He looked from one to the other, in 
indecision, and was about to frame some pretence, to get rid of the 
intruder, when Don Camillo appeared in the middle of the room.’ 

** Reverend monk, proceed ;’ he said, ‘ tis but another witness of 
my happiness,’ 
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* While speaking, the noble touched the handle of his sword signifi- 
cantly, with a finger, and cast a look at the half-petrified Annina, 
which effectually controlled the exclamation that was about to escape 
her. The monk appeared to understand the terms of this silent 
compact ; for with a deep voice he commenced the offices of the mass. 
The singularity of their situation, the important results of the act in 
which they were engaged, the impressive dignity of the Carmelite, and 
the imminent hazard which they all ran of exposure, together with the 
certainty of punishment for their daring to thwart the will of Venice, if 
betrayed, caused a deeper feeling than that which usually pervades a 
marriage ceremony, to preside at nuptials thus celebrated. The 
youthful Violetta trembled at every intonation of the solemn voice of 
the monk, and towards the close, she leaned in helplessness on the 
arm of the man to whom she had just plighted her vows. The eye of 
the Carmelite kindled as he proceeded with the office, however, and 
long ere he had done, he had obtained such a command over the 
feelings of even Annina, as to hold her mercenary spirit in awe. The 
final union was pronounced, and the benediction given.’ 

* ‘Maria, of pure memory, watch over thy happiness, daughter!’ said 
the monk, for the first time in his life saluting the fair brow of the 
weeping bride. ‘ Duke of Sant’ Agata, may thy patron hear thy 
prayers, as thou provest kind to, this innocent and confiding child.’ 
—Vol. ii. p. 176. 

In a book where the story is never lost sight of, but obscurely 
or apparently vivifies every page and scene, it is difficult to 
make extracts which are incomprehensible without the context, 
and risk is incurred, also, of marring the pleasure of those who 
may be induced to read the tale. We had intended to extract 
the boat-race, as being independent, to a great degree, of the 
story, and related with the animation and vigour peculiar to 
every aquatic delineation of its author. But it is too long as it 
stands, and it would be wrong to maim and curtail it. We 
limit ourselves, therefore, in our extracts, to the commencement 
of the disturbances of the fishermen of Lido, on finding the 
body of their comrade, the winner of the prize of the preced- 
ing day, floating lifeless on the Lagune. At a time when public 
commotions are rife, and apprehensions of such are alive within 
us, an imaginary one may interest without terrifying. 

Don Camillo is crossing the Laguna in the early morning, 
after the death of Antonio, in company with the Bravo. 


‘ A shout on the water caused Don Camillo to pause. On looking 
out he saw a dense body of boats, sweeping towards the town, as if 
they were all impelled by a single set of oars. A thousand voices were 
speaking at once, and occasionally a general and doleful cry proclaimed 
that the floating multitude, which came on, was moved by a common 
feeling. The singularity of the spectacle, and the fact that his own 
gondola lay directly in the route of the fleet, which was composed of 
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several hundred boats, drove the examination of the girl, momentarily, 
from the thoughts of the noble.’ 

‘*What have we here, Jacopo?” he demanded, in an under tone, 
of the gondolier, who steered his own barge. 

“‘They are fishermen, Signore, and by the manner in which they 
come down towards the canals, I doubt they are bent on some 
disturbance. There has been discontent among them, since the refusal 
of the Doge to liberate the boy of their companion from the gallies.” 

* Curiosity induced the people of Don Camillo to linger a minute, 
and then they perceived the necessity of pulling out of the course of 
the floating mass, which came on like a torrent, the men sweeping 
their boats with that desperate stroke, which is often seen among the 
Italian oars-men. A menacing hail, with a command to remain, 
admonished Don Camillo of the necessity of downright flight, or of 
obedience. He chose the latter, as least likely to, interfere with his 
own plans. 

« «© Who art thou ?” demanded one, who had assumed the character 
of a leader, “‘ If men of the Lagunes, and Christians, join your friends, 
and away with us to St. Mark’s for justice.” 

‘What means this tumult?” asked Don Camillo, whose dress 
effectually concealed his rank, a disguise that he completed by adopt- 
ing the Venetian dialect, ‘Why are you here, in these numbers, 
friends ?” 

** Behold !” 

‘Don Camillo turned, and he beheld the withered features and 
glaring eyes of old Antonio fixed in death. The explanation was 
made by an hundred voices, accompanied by oaths so bitter, and 
denunciations so deep, that had not Don Camillo been prepared by the 
tale of Jacopo, he would have found great difficulty in understanding 
what he heard. 

‘In dragging the Lagunes for fish, the body of Antonio had been 
found, and the result was, first, a consultation on the probable means 
of his death, then a collection of the men of his calling, and finally the 
scene described. 

“* Giustizia,” exclaimed fifty excited voices, as the grim visage 
of the fishermen was held towards the light of the moon, “ Gius- 
tizia in palazzo e pane in piazza.” 

‘* Ask it of the senate,” returned Jacopo, not attempting to con- 
ceal the derision of his tones. 

“« Thinkest thou our fellow has suffered for his boldness yester- 
aay: 

*« Stranger things have happened in Venice !” 

** They forbid us to cast our nets in the Canale Orfano, lest the 
secrets of justice should be known; and yet they have grown bold 
oo to drown one of our own people in the midst of our gon- 
aolas : 

** Justice ! Justice!” shouted numberless hoarse voices. 

“‘ Away to St. Mark’s! Lay the body at the feet of the Doge— 
away brethren—Antonio’s blood is on their souls!” 
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* Bent on a wild and undigested scheme of asserting their wrongs, 
the fishermen again plied their oars, and the whole fleet swept away, 
as if it were composed of a single mass.’—Vol. iii, p. 14. 


We must omit to dilate on the sketch of the fair Gelsomina, 
the gaoler’s daughter, who, attending the Bravo in his visits to 
his imprisoned father, loves, under another name, the branded 
Jacopo. We can give only one other short extract, wherein 
the hero of the book first appears to excite interest, while it 
is yet doubtful whether he has a claim to sympathy : 


‘ The Calabrian recoiled a pace in silence, and stood regarding the 
individual, who had caused this hurried remark, with a gloomy but 
steady air. The stranger moved slowly past; his years were under 
thirty, though the calm gravity of his countenance imparted to it a 
character of more mature age. The cheeks were bloodless, but they 
betrayed rather the pallid hue of mental, than of bodily, disease. The 
perfect condition of the physical man was sufficiently exhibited, in 
the muscular fulness of a body, which, though light and active, gave 
every indication of strength. His step was firm, assured, and even ; 
his carriage erect and easy, and his whole mien was strongly charac- 
terized by a self-possession, that could hardly escape observation ; and 
yet his attire was that of an inferior class; a doublet of common velvet, 
a dark Montero cap, such as was then much used in the ‘southern 
countries of Europe, with other vestments of a similar fashion, com< 
posed his dress. ‘The face was melancholy, rather than sombre, and 
its perfect repose accorded well with the striking calmness of the body. 
The lineaments of the former, however, were bold and even noble, 
exhibiting that strong and manly outline, which is so characteristic of 
the finer class of the Italian countenance. Out of this striking array 
of features gleamed an eye that was full of brilliancy, meaning, and 
passion,’—Vol. i, p. 18. 


While thus bestowing liberal and deserved praise on volumes 
which deeply engaged our attention and interest, we should not 
be doing justice to the reader, were we to pass unnoticed their 
defects. The conversations, especially in the first volume, are 
needlessly spun out and trivial. While desirous of entering 
upon the aim and scope of the book, we are detained on its 
threshold by involved and tedious dialogues. Some of the 
minor parts of the story also are treated in the most slovenly 
manner, so that the author does not seem to have understood his 
own intention, and by no means renders it clear to his reader. 
There is a ring used for a purpose which it balks, and we can- 
not make out why it was brought into play at all; nor are we 
made to understand how the finding of the Adriatic’s wedding 
ring is a service deserving of reward, or whether it was a part 
of the nuptial ceremony, to lose a gem, they were averse to part 
with. 
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Another defect which to a greater degree pervades the pages 
of these volumes, is the melo-dramatic colouring which 1s too 
often adopted, and a use of words which destroys the force and 
elegance of the expressions. An “eye” is called an “ organ,” 
a “hand” a “member,” and the situations dwelt upon have 
a meretricious glow. Mr. Cooper is emphatically a picturesque 
writer. When his pictures are drawn in the woods and on the 
ocean, and his personages are such as he is familiarly acquainted 
with, his painting adorns his pages with greater reality of de- 
sign; but it is a fault appertaining to a subject removed from 
our actual vision, to be either obscure or false in its delineation. 
As his genius tends that way, we should recommend Mr. 
Cooper to be particularly on his guard against a defect which 
materially intrenches on that simplicity which usually engages 
our admiration in his pages. 








Art. X1.—Library of Useful Knowledge ; Animal Physiology. Parts 
I and I].—Baldwin and Cradock. 


LD Harrison, who wrote the preface to Hollingshead’s Chro- 
nicles, says, in a passage often quoted and applauded, that, 
“In times past, men were contented to dwell in houses builded 
of sallow, willow, plumb-tree, and elm ; so that the use of oak 
was dedicated to churches, religious houses, princes palaces, 
noblemen’s lodgings, and navigation. But now theseare rejected, 
and nothing but oak any whit regarded. And yet see the change; 
for when our houses were builded of willow, then had we oaken 
men; but now that our houses are made of oak, our men are 
not only become willow, but many, through Persian delicacy 
crept in among us, altogether of straw, which is a sore alter- 
ation. In those days, the courage of the owner was a sufficient 
defence to keep the houses in safety; but now, the assur- 
ance of the timber, double doors, locks, and bolts, must defend 
the man from robbing. Now have we many chimneys, and 
our tenderlings complain of rheums, catarrhs, and poxes. Then 
had we none but rere-dosses, and our heads did never ake.” 
Every man has, at one time of his life, been less wise than he 
now is, and, unless he was a prodigy, has lived under the con- 
trol of those who were then more wise than he then was; 
and every old man has had a period in his life in which his 
health was more robust, his sensations more vivid, his pleasure 
more exquisite in its kind, and greater in its amount. Hence 
it is, that Stiles the son, when grown up to manhood,—when his 
sensations are blunted by enjoyment, and too often by excess,— 
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when he is vexed by the toils and troubles of earning a 
living, agrees that “things in general” were better in his 
younger days, and Stiles his father (who, in those better times, 
was a better man than himself), had given him the like testi- 
mony, that all things were better in his (the father’s) younger 
days, and were also better still in the younger days of Stiles the 
grandfather ; each being healthier and happier than his succes- 
sor. It is by the mistake of taking their own state, their own 
rise and decay, as the evidence of the state, rise, and decay, of 
all nature,—combined with the exercise of the prevalent mental 
habit of drawing general conclusions from the most extraordi- 
nary, or most impressive, instances (the exceptions),—that the 
theory of the superior strength and wisdom of our ancestors and 
of our own moral and physical deterioration is made up. With 
a bundle of such evidence, it was no difficult task to prove, as 
was done by Rousseau, that every re ove from the savage state 
in the woods, was one of loss and suffering for mankind. 

In a former Number*, we proved, from mortuary registers, 
that however the condition of particular classes may have been 
deteriorated (which has not been established by any satisfactory 
evidence), during these same times of alleged physical dete- 
rioration the great mass of individuals have become longer 
lived, or, in other words, that the average duration, or value, of 
life, has progressively increased; and we inferred from this, 
that the habits and condition of the great mass of the people 
had improved with the advance of civilization, for the increased 
duration of life could only result from an improvement in their 
physical condition. But this we were told could not he, for 
people, it was said, had become more luxurious in their modes 
of living, and had abandoned that simplicity of food, and that 
hardy mode of life, to which our wise ancestors were accus- 
tomed, and to which their patriarchal length of life was attri- 
butable. Some recent experiments, however, tend to show, that 
the habits deprecated are not now attended with such disastrous 
consequences, whatever may have been the case in former times. 
Dr. Edwards, of Paris, has obtained some novel and highly 
important results, from experiments as to the effect of tempera- 
ture upon the animal constitution, These results, which appear 
to have an instructive bearing on the question of our physical 
deterioration, have not, that we are aware, obtained in this 
country the notice which they deserve, except from Dr. South- 





* No. XVIII, Art. on Life Assurances, and the Diminution of Sickness 
and Mortality. : ; 
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wood Smith, in his able course of lectures on Physiology, deli- 
vered at the London University. 

Before stating these results, and some of the conclusions 
drawn from them by Dr. Smith, we may observe, that it is gener- 
ally allowed by the advocates of a primitive discipline, that the 
summer clothing should be as light as possible; but then they 
insist that it is mere effeminacy to increase the clothing in 
winter, or to change it according to the season. One of the 
first articles in the ascetie code is, that children ought, from 
their first birth, to be bathed in cold water, and if in infancy or 
in youth no water could be obtained for the purpose without 
ice in it, so much the better would it be. 

The influence of cold on the human body is modified by 
various circumstances ; but especially by age, and by season. 
It is found by various experiments, that cold produces very 
different effects on all animals, according as they are young or 
of adult age. A new-born animal is killed by a degree of cold, 
which is only sufficient to invigorate an adult of the same 
species. The rapidity with which new-born animals lose their 
heat on exposure to cold, and the degree in which they are 
deprived of it, are greater than was at all suspected until it was 
made a matter of direct experiment ; and the practical value of 
the results afforded by these physiological researches is so 
great, that they ought to be impressed on every mind. 

As long as a new-born animal is in contact with its mother, 
its temperature is nearly the same with hers; but no sooner is 
it_ exposed, even to the atmosphere of summer, than its tempe- 
rature falls rapidly until it sinks even below that of the air. 
A young bird, whose temperature was 97°, was taken from its 
nest, and exposed to air, at the temperature of 63°. In an hour 
its temperature had fallen to 67°. 

Some adult birds being stripped of their feathers, and ex- 
posed to air of the same temperature (63°), maintained their 
heat steadily, 36° above that temperature. 

The human infant, like the young of other animals, loses its 
heat with great rapidity when exposed to a degree of cold 
which does not at all affect the temperature of an adult. The 
chief business of the nursery is to keep the infant warm. When 
in bed and at the breast of its mother it is warm enough; 
but the moment it is exposed to the air, however warmly 
clothed, it begins to grow cold; and the younger the infant, 
the greater is its inability to maintain its temperature at the 
natural standard. The temperature of an infant born at the 
sixth month was taken a few hours after its birth; when warmly 
clothed, and in its nurse’s lap and near a good fire, it was found 
to be 6° below the standard temperature of the adult. 
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The second circumstance which modifies the influence of 
cold on the animal body is season. The adult of all animals, 
in different seasons, differs from himself as much as in all 
seasons he differs from the young. He actually has a summer 
constitution, and a winter constitution. 

In the month of July, four adult birds were placed in air cooled 
to zero. In one hour they lost, one with another, upwards of 
6° of temperature; and at the end of the third hour they had 
lost lle. 

In August, the same experiment was repeated on six birds of 
the same species ; during the first hour they lost 4° of tempera- 
ture; at the end of the fourth hour they liad lost 6°. 

In February, four adult birds were placed in aii at the tempera- 
ture of 32°. At the end of an hour the mean loss of their heat 
did not amount to halfa degree. Some of them maintained 
their temperature without any diminution, while others lost 
about one degree; and this continued for three hours, during 
which the experiment lasted. 

A difference so extraordinary in the power of resisting cold 
by the same animals at different seasons, must depend on some 
change which its constitution undergoes in the different 
seasons. One constitution is acquired for the summer, through 
the long-continued and unintermitting operation of heat. 
Another is acquired for the winter, through the long-continued 
and unintermitting operation of cold; and the imfluence of 
season consists precisely in its power of producing this consti- 
tutional change. 

We commonly say, that we become accustomed to the heat ; 
but it is not a simple change of sensation. An altered state of 
sensation accompanies the physical change; but it is the phy- 
sical change that is the cause of the altered state of sensation. 
During summer, the circulating fluids of the body are generally 
diffused throughout its capillary system. A great proportion 
of these fluids are flowing in the capillary vessels at the 
surface; a comparatively smaller proportion is accumulated in 
the internal organs, whence the circulation at this season is 
essentially external. 

In winter, the external cold contracts the capillary vessels of 
the surface ; a large proportion of the blood is therefore pre- 
vented from flowing through them ; in this manner the great 
mass of the blood is accumulated in the internal organs ; whence 
the circulation in the winter season is essentially internal. From 
this view it is obvious, that the great mass of the blood is 
sheltered from the cold of winter by being collected in the interior 
of the body; and that it cannot lose its heat with the 7 
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with which it would be abstracted, did it present to the in- 
fluence of cold such a distribution as exists in summer. Hence 
we find, that the animal constitution is progressively changed 
to adapt it to the gradual succession of the seasons. Were 
we to pass at once from summer to winter, or from winter to 
summer, the circulation fitted for one season would have to 
encounter another the most opposed tu its nature. The 
admirable arrangement by which spring and autumn are inter- 
posed, allows the requisite change to be brought about gently, 
but still with a steady progression. 

What the consequences to the economy would be, were this 
change of season not gradual, we see in the diseases that are 
produced when, as occasionally happens, a sudden change does 
take place. 

While summer lingers into autumn, as if unwilling to leave 
the beauty it has created, it sometimes happens that cold 
winds suddenly set ; the blood which still continues to pre- 
sent an extended su.face to the cold, rapidly loses its heat, 
and is determined by a quick revulsion to the internal organs, 
which are unprepared to receive the sudden influx. Disease 
is the inevitable consequence ; catarrhs, inflammations, fevers, 
are then sure to arise, and to become epidemic. 

On the other hand the warmth of spring acts as a powerful 
stimulus to the surface of the body. The blood previously con- 
centred in the more vigorous capillary vessels, is now diffused 
among their most minute ramifications; the external parts of 
the body are rendered nearly as warm as the internal, which is 
far from being the case during the severity of winter; but 
while this change is going on, if the cold of the vernal nights 
becomes severe, the immediate consequences are the same as in 
the former case, catarrhs, inflammations, fevers. 

From these facts, according to Dr. Smith, there result prac- 
tical applications, which are intimately connected with the 
preservation of health, and the prevention and management of 
disease. 

1. From the inability of the young to resist cold, the im- 
portance of guarding infancy and childhood from its influence 
is apparent. In the more favourable situations of England 
(which taken altogether may be said to be the most favourable 
to longevity on the globe), one quarter, and in London nearly 
one half, of the infants born, die before they attain two years of 
age. Without doubt, many causes contribute to this result ; 
but of these cold is unquestionably among the most formidable. 
In countries in which the cold is intense, people are obliged 
to take precautions against it, and the mortality from this 
cause is in them absolutely less than in our own. 
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Animals take great care to shelter their young from cold, and 
Nature seconds their efforts, by causing the young to be born 
chiefly in spring and summer. We may almost say, that the 
human mother also is induced by instinct to keep her infant 
warm ; but certain pseudo-philosophers have done what they 
can to teach her that this instinct is a prejudice, and that cold 
strengthens the infant as it does the adult. Hecatombs of 
human beings have been sacrificed to this error, which fortu- 
nately is less prevalent now, than it was formerly. Warmth is 
as indispensable to the health and vigour of the infant as nu- 
tritious food. Poverty prevents many parents from affording 
their offspring the necessary supply of this pabulum of life, and 
consequently disease in various forms preys upon the children 
of this class, which perish in great numbers. Ignorance and 
mismanagement are often equally fatal to the children of the 
rich. The visible effects of cold are seldom instantaneous. It pro- 
duces its morbid changes on the constitution insidiouslyand slowly ; 
and when for the first time they become apparent, they are often 
beyond the reach of any remedy. «And the only true remedy 
is precaution ; ¢hat is always safe, and might almost always be 
certain. Warm clothing, and a moderately warm apartment, 
comprehend the two points which it is essential to observe. 
During intense cold, a young infant ought never to be carried 
into the air. When imprudently exposed, death sometimes 
seizes suddenly upon a child. In cases of this kind, the death 
is ascribed to convulsions, or to some imaginary cause, which 
the medical nurse teaches the female nurse to repeat. Unless 
we would cut it off in its childhood, or sow in that age the 
seeds of disease which will ultimately prove mortal, a child 
must uniformly be kept in a moderately warm temperature. 

2. On the change of season—as soon as autumn approaches, 
before winter comes,—every one should adopt a clothing warm 
in proportion to the cold that may setin. The common prac- 
tice of postponing this change, with a view of hardening the 
constitution is highly dangerous. Many a youth has never 
lived to see manhood, because he would reserve warm clothing 
for his old age. It seems to be a fancy prevalent among young 
people, that it does not become them to wear warm clothing in 
cold weather. Various diseases that cut life short, are the 
constant fruits of their folly. 

And in the female especially, in whom the skin is so much 
more vascular, delicate, and sensitive; whose circulation par- 
takes so much more of the external character ; who is there- 
fore so much more sensible to cold, and so much less capable 
of resisting it, all these precautions are necessary in a tenfold 
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degree. Yet itis the custom among women to clothe them- 
selves warmly during the morning and the day; and at night 
to put on a dress thinner and lighter, to expose the neck, 
the bosom, and the arms; and then we wonder that they are 
feeble and delicate—that is, diseased ; and that the beautiful, 
especially, in whom the skin is always exquisitely vascular, so 
often become the prey of consumption. 

Clothing is perfect in the degree in which it is warm and 
light. Cumbrous apparel produces fatigue and excites perspi- 
ration—two things which give to cold a dangerous power over 
the constitution. Of all substances yet invented, fleecy hosiery 
appears to combine the qualities of warmth and lightness in the 
most perfect degree, and therefore, upon the whole, to form the 
best winter clothing. 

In order to invigorate the constitution, and enable it to resist 
the cold of winter, several expedients may be adopted. Of 
these the most efficient is friction with the flesh-brush, which 
should be much harder than those in common use, and the 
friction should be applied over the whole surface of the body 
for at least a quarter of an hour, night and morning. The 
experiments of Dr. Edwards show the injurious effects of con- 
tinued exposure to cold ; but there are cases in which cold, for 
a short time, acts as a stimulant, and as such, is applied highly 
beneficially to the health. Cold sponging, previously to the 
friction, either with cold water, or with equal parts of water 
and of pyroligneous acid, gives to the skin a vigour and a 
power of resistance which could scarcely have been anticipated.* 
Vigorous exercise, together with a remedy in which some faith 
is put, at least in the city of London—good living,—complete 
what may be called the wmter regimen. The diet should be 
generous, moderately full, nutritious, but not stimulating. 


‘ A generous diet consists of the most nutritious articles of food, 
with a certain portion of stimulating substances. Of all articles of 
food, the flesh of animals is the most nutritious, and in a generous 
diet the proportion of animal preponderates over that of vegetable 
matter, while the animal matter itself consists of that which is found 
by experience to support the body in a state of the greatest degree of 
strength and vigour. ‘To this a certain quantity of stimulants, con- 
sisting either of the articles termed condiments, or of fermented or 
distilled liquors, or of both, is added. A stimulating differs from a 


* Dr. Smith states, that he has induced several persons who were re- 
markably susceptible of cold, and some of whom seemed likely to fall into 
consumption, to adopt this plan, from which a degree of benefit resulted 
greater than could be credited by those who imagine that no good is to be 
accomplished by simple means, 
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nutritive diet, in the greater proportion of these stimulating sub- 
stances, compared with dressed animal matter.’ 


We have now to notice the bearing of some recent observa- 
tions aud evidence upon the ascetic doctrine, with relation to 
diet, in which doctrine it is insisted that diet is wholesome in pro- 
portion to its simplicity ; the most wholesome being of simple 
herbaceous plants, and all departures from simplicity or unity 
in the food used, bemg pernicious in proportion to the number 
of the various articles of food of which any diet was composed. 
In the treatise on Animal Physiology, Dr. Smith, (the known 
author), having shown the manifest connexion between the 
food on which animals feed, and the structure of the teeth, the 
stomach, and other organs, indicating that the selection of the 
food is not the effect of accident, but depends upon the original 
conformation of the body,—after having noted also the fact, that 
animals when in a natural state adhere with remarkable uni- 
formity to the same kind of food, observes, 


‘ That from which ever of the two great sources of nourishment (the 
animal and the vegetable) the food of animals is derived in their natural 
state, nature has allowed to most of them a wide range in the power 
of abstracting it. Even those which most obviously and decidedly 
prefer one particular species of food, may gradually be brought to 
subsist well on the opposite ; and man whose digestive organs evi- 
dently place him between those of carnivorous and herbivorous 
animals, has more power than any other of accommodating himself 
to widely different kinds of nourishment. Many observations and 
experiments show, that in him, at least a mixture of various diet is 
not only consistent with health and vigour, but is highly conducive to 
both.’—p. 47. 


Some experiments made by Dr. Stark of Vienna, are next 
adverted to, as tending to prove, that simple substances when 
used exclusively as articles of food for a long space of time, 
invariably bring the body into a state of extreme debility, and 
that there is not a single article of food, not even the most 
nutritious, that is capable of sustaining the vigour of the body, 
or even of sustaining life itself, for any considerable period. He 
had heard many statements of persons living, and even obtaining 
better health, by regimen consisting of extremely simple food 
taken in small quantities. He determined to try this system by 
a course of experiments upon himself. He first tried bread and 
water, then bread and water with sugar, then with oil of olives, 
next with milk. He tried one diet of stewed lean of beef with 
the gravy and water; afterwards a diet of flour with water and 
salt; a diet of yolks of eggs; and so on with various simple 
articles of food, varying the quantity of each, but confining himself 
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as nearly as hecould to one. The experimentalist, by this course, 
so irretrievably ruined his health, as to bring on premature death. 

‘M. Magendie (says Dr. Smith) has recently resumed these re- 
searches, and afforded additional evidence of the justness of the 
conclusion suggested by the experiments of Dr. Stark. 

‘A dog, fed exclusively upon white sugar and water, appeared, for 
seven or eight days, to thrive well upon these substances: he was 
lively, and ate and drank with avidity : towards the second week, how- 
ever, he began to lose his flesh, though his appetite continued good. 
In the third week he lost his liveliness and appetite. An ulcer formed 
in the middle of each cornea, which perforated it, and the humor of 
the eye escaped : the animal became more and more feeble, and died 
on the thirty-second day of the experiment. Results nearly similar 
ensued with dogs fed upon olive oil and distilled water ; but no ulcera- 
tion of the cornea took place, and analogous effects were observed in 
dogs fed upon gum and upon butter. 

‘ A dog, fed with white bread, made from pure wheat with water, 
died at the expiration of fifty days. Another, fed exclusively on mili- 
tary biscuits, suffered no alteration in its health. 

‘ Rabbits and guinea-pigs, fed upon one substance only, as corn, 
hay, barley, cabbage, carrots, and so on, die, with all the marks of 
inanition, generally in the first fortnight, and sometimes sooner. 

‘ An ass, fed upon boiled rice, died in fifteen days, having latterly 
refused its nourishment. 

* Dogs, fed exclusively with cheese or with hard eggs, are found to 
live a considerabie period ; but become feeble, meagre, and lose their 
hair. 

‘When a certain degree of emaciation has been produced by feeding 
an animal for some time upon one substance, as, for instance, upon 
white bread during forty days, the animal will eat with avidity differ- 
ent kinds of food offered to it at that period, but it does not regain its 
strength ; it continues to waste, and dies about the same time at 
which its death would have happened, had the exclusive diet been 
continued ; the digestive organs are irreparably injured, and the due 
stimulus though applied to them cannot now restore them. 

*M. Magendie adduces the preceding experiments to prove that a 
proportion of nitrogen is necessary for the support of animals. He 
conceives that the reason why the animals on which his experiments 
were performed, could not live for any length of time upon pure 
sugar, is because these substances are destitute of nitrogen. Dr. 
Bostock justly observes, that these experiments prove no more than 
that the stomach is not capable of digesting these substances without 
some addition. Dr. Stark’s experiments furnish us with many examples 
of the indigestible nature of a diet composed of a single article, which 
was easily digested when mixed with other substances. In order to 
render M. Magendie’s experiments decisive of the point for which he 
adduces them, it would be necessary to employ a diet which should 
be composed of a mixture of substances—all of them without nitrogen 
—as farina, mucilage, or gum, mixed with sugar or oil’ —p., 48. 
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Idiosyncracies have so powerful an operation, and so widely 
vary the effects produced on the human species by such agents, 
that the results of experiments upon individuals, need strong 
corroboration before they can be trusted. The results of opera- 
tions of the same agents upon classes of individuals, may be 
deemed, in proportion to the number of the classes operated 
upon, free from important influences of individual peculiarities. 
Thus the influence of various kinds of diet in classes of men, 
might be noted with precision, were attention paid to the sub- 
ject ;-as for example, in the effects of the army rations upon 
recruits from different provinces, where they have been accus- 
tomed to simple or varied diet of vegetable or animal food. So 
far as observations have been made upon the effects of food and 
warmth upon classes, the conclusions deduced from the experi- 
ments to which we have adverted, are confirmed, not only by 
the strength of the soldiers of this country, as tried against the 
soldiers of other countries, but of classes of well-fed, well-clothed, 
and well-housed labourers, as compared with other classes of 
labourers of the same race and country, less advantageously 
circumstanced. Labourers who change from a spare vegetable 
diet, to a more full and varied diet of vegetable and animal 
food, ceteris paribus, increase in robustness, in the power of 
bearing fatigue, and of resisting the common causes of disease, 
It has been frequently observed in the army, that proneness to 
disease, the capability of sustaining fatigue, was (in contradic- 
tion to the popular theory) proportioned to the pay ; the common 
soldiers falling first, the non-commissioned officers the next, 
the commissioned officers the last. 

On the whole, Dr. Smith is of opinion, that the necessity of 
varying the articles of food, is sufficiently proved. This neces- 
sity, he says, probably arises from the following cause. 

‘ The stomach, like other organs, can be excited to the due perform- 
ance of its functions only by supplying it with an appropriate 
stimulus. By along and uninterrupted continuance of one and the 
same alimentary substance, that substance probably loses its stimu- 
lating power, and thus, though it abound with nutritive properties, 
the stomach is incapable of acting upon it.—p. 48. 

It is highly desirable that these courses of experiments should 
be completed, and conclusions, with the limits and qualifications, 
established for detailed and precise application. No less im- 
portant than the knowledge which regards the quality of the 
food, is the knowledge and the determination of the proper 
quantity of food. This is of especial importance to the labour- 
ing classes. For the rich it may be serviceable, to guard them 
against excess; but for the poor it is requisite, to protect them 
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against deplorable errors on the side of insufficiency. Many 
men of integrity there are, in public and private stations, clothed 
with extensive authority, who believe an abstemious diet and 
hardy living to be beneficial, and who, although they cannot 
answer for a rigid conformity in their own practice to the precepts 
respecting the virtues of an ascetic regimen, yet sincerely believe 
it right to exact from those under their control a strict observance 
of the austere code. The main purpose of what we have ad- 
vanced is, to aid in preventing the practical application to the 
latter, of the prevalent notion that continued exposure to 
weather, and confinement to what is called simple—meaning 
poor-~-diet, is contributory to their health and their morality. : 
With reference to the quantity of food, and its influence on the 
moral character, Mr. Mill, in his Essay on Education*, has a 
passage which is deserving of great attention. 


‘It is easy to see a great number of ways in which deficient quan- 
tity of food operates unfavourably upon the moral temper of the mind. 
As people are ready to sacrifice every thing to the obtaining of a suffi- 
cient quantity of food, the want of it implies the most dreadful 
poverty; that state in which there is scarcely any source of pleasure, 
and in which almost every moment is subject to pain. It is found by 
a very general experience, that a human being almost constantly in 
pain, hardly visited by a single pleasure, and almost shut out from 
hope, loses by degrees all sympathy with his fellow creatures ; con- 
tracts even a jealousy of their pleasures, and at last a hatred; and 
would like to see all the rest of mankind as wretched as himself. If 
he is habitually wretched, and rarely permitted to taste a pleasure, he 
snatches it with an avidity, and indulges himself with an intemper- 
ance, almost unknown to any other man. The evil of insufficient 
food acts with an influence not less malignant upon the intellectual, 
than upon the moral part of the human mind. The physiologists ac- 
count for its influence in this manner. They say that the signs by 
which the living energy is manifested, may be included generally under 
the term exciteability, or the power of being put in action by stimu- 
lants. It is mot necessary for us to be very particular in explaining 
these terms ; a general conception will for the present suffice. A cer- 
tain degree of this exciteability seems necessary to the proper state, or 
rather the very existence, of the animal functions. A succession of 
stimulants, of a certain degree of frequency and strength, is necessary 
to preserve that exciteability. The most important by far of all the 
stimulants applied to the living organs is food. If this stimulant is 
applied in Iess than a sufficient degree, the exciteability is diminished 
in proportion, and all those manifestations of the living energy which 
depend upon it, mental as well as corporeal, are impaired ; the mind 
loses a corresponding part of its force. We must refer to the philo- 





* Supp. of the Encyclopedia Britannica; art. Education, 
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sophical writers on medicine for illustrations and facts, which we have 
not room to adduce, but which it will not be diffieult to collect. Dr. 
Crichton places poor diet at the head of a list of causes which 
“« weaken attention, and consequently debilitate the whole faculties of 
the mind.” From this fact, about which there is no dispute, the most 
important consequences arise, It follows that when we deliberate 
about the means of introducing intellectual and moral excellence into 
the minds of the principal portion of the people, one of the first things 
which we are bound to provide for is, a generous and animating diet. 
The physical causes must go along with the moral ; and nature her- 
self forbids that you shall make a wise and virtuous people, out of a 
starving one. Men must be happy themselves, before they can rejoice 
in the happiness of others ; they must have a certain vigour of mind, 
before they can, in the midst of habitual suffering, resist pleasures. 
Their own lives and means of well-being must be worth something, 
before they can value, so as to respect, the life or well-being of any 
other person. This or that individual may be an extraordinary indivi- 
dual, and exhibit mental excellence in the midst of wretchedness; but 
a wretched and excellent people never yet has been seen on the face of 
the earth. Though far from fond of paradoxical expressions, we are 
tempted to say, that a good diet is a necessary part of a good educa- 
tion ; for in one very important sense it is emphatically true. In the 
great body of the people all education is impotent without it.’ 


The operation of other physical agents, as light and air, water 
or moisture, and the effects of various descriptions of bodily 
labour, and also the operations of the various psychological or 
mental agents, as the passions, mental labour and suffering, re- 
main yet to be systematically investigated. The comprehensive- 
ness and originality manifested in the researches of Dr. Smith, 
induce us to hope that he will devote his attention to these im- 
portant subjects, as we are confident that it would be productive 
of new and highly important results. The principles indicated 
by the facts we have noticed, of themselves point to theories 
ofa high order in the social economy. Variety of food, warmth, 
careful clothing and housing, being requisite, in conjunction 
with other means, to obtain the greatest individual and national 
health and strength,—to obtain these means, plenty and variety 
of food in all soils and climates, there must be not only a per- 
sonal but a territorial division of labour, with free and extensive 
interchange or commerce, accumulation of labour or capital. 
This then implies a certain state of civilization. Nature when 
interrogated by systematic observation and experiment, declares 
against the state which by Rousseau and certain ascetic phi- 
losophers, is miscalled ‘‘a state of nature.” 
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Arr. XII.—Romance and Reality. By L. E. L. Author of “ The 
Improvisatrice,” “ The Venetian Bracelet,” &c. &c. 3 vols. 
12mo.—Colburn and Bentley. 


HE ‘imprisoned sunshine of many a summer,’ is the pretty, 

but not original, description of a cellar of old wine, em- 
ployed more than once in the new work of the fair L. E. L. It 
will apply, with equal felicity, to her own three volumes ; they 
are the produce of the bright moments of many years. The 
MS. from which they were printed has been: the authoress’s 
Grand Livre, in which, for years past, she has kept a debtor and 
creditor account of wit and wisdom, and inscribed regular entries 
of brilliant thoughts or striking images. Sometimes the task 
of registration has been a pleasure, sometimes the fair account- 
ant has been under the necessity of forcing herself to business ; 
“must sit down and be wise or witty, original or brilliant ; 
there is a balance against me, and Mr. Colburn will expect a 
punctual discharge of my obligation.” The day came round, 
the book was full, the balance struck, and the publisher arrived 
at his first stage of satisfaction. 

“ Romance and Reality” is, in fact, the common-place book 
of L. E. L.; it is not the worse for that: her book of common- 
places may be better than the novels of others. But the exi- 
gencies of the public taste must be consulted ; there is but one 
form of lucubration permitted to pass into circulation; three 
volumes, post 8vo, and a novel—but then the story—L. E. L. 
could there be in no difficulty. Mr. Colburn had hundreds of 
unused, or unsold ones, on his shelves; it is a small affair to a 
great genius, and, at any rate, a story was had, such as it is: it 
was spread out over several sheets of paper, and pasted here and 
there between the leaves of the Grand Livre. 

Mr. Simeon, of Cambridge, some years ago published a volume 
of skeleton sermons, moulds into which others might intro- 
duce their own clay, or pegs whereon to hang their piety. We 
recommend, as a good speculation, to some one who possesses 
the organ of constructiveness, to put together a volume of skele- 
ton romances. They who have thought, incident, or dramatic 
talent, or a facility in conceiving character, will be delighted at 
being saved the trouble of building the house, while they are 
only equal to furnishing it. It would have been a great relief 
to L. E. L.; we are sure her story gave her no little vexation ; 
and, in spite of the pains she has taken to stitch it into the 
Grand Livre, she must be conscious of her failure. It may 
be described in a few words. 

A young lady from the country, stays in the same house in 
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town with a young gentleman; she falls in love, he does not ; 
they separate, he to Spain, she to Italy. In Spain, the 
gentleman encounters a lady in distress ; assists her, loves her, 
marries her; meanwhile, the English inamorata, hearing of 
this catastrophe, goes into a nunnery, takes the veil, repents, 
escapes, arrives at home, dies, and leaves her property (for she 
is an heiress) to her rival. 

The principal object aimed at here is, the description of the 
pangs of unrequited love. In some of its traits, the authoress 
has not been unskilful; though, on the whole, the effect pro- 
duced is feeble. According to her own showing, the gentleman 
ought to have fallen in love, and, iisdem positis, as the mathema- 
ticlans say, must have done so in the nature of things. As for 
his Spanish passion, it is an affair vamped up in order to dis- 
pose of him, and is marked neither by nature nor proba- 
bility. The family picture of the Patriot, his English wife, and 
Spanish daughter, are cold copies of a hundred similar groupes, 
at best but poor; there is neither character in their conception, 
nor colour in their developement; in short, the whole of this 
part of the book is a lifeless improbability, unworthy of the 
Keepsake, or the Forget-me-Not. The authoress will not be 
offended at the disrespect with which we treat her good people ; 
she cares as little about them as we do; she is the heroine of 
her own story, and, from one end to the other of the book, 
L. E. L. was never out of her mind. We would change the title 
of the volumes, and replace the headings with more appropriate 
description. The title-page should simply contain the three 
magical letters which she has immortalized ; opposite to which 
we would have engraven the portrait of a smart girl, whose pic- 
ture was hung up in the Exhibition a few years ago ; and next, 
by way of vignette in the title, there should be a little piece, not 
larger than a medal; in the distance, on a throne, should be 
sitting, with brows encircled with laurel, a Sappho, or a Co- 
rinne, surrounded by as many heads of kneeling adulators, 
as Martin could crowd into an inch square. The Chapters 
should run thus: L. E. L. descriptive; L. E. L. brilliant; 
L. E. L. sentimental; L. E. L. and her friends; L. E. L. 
téte-d-téte with the world in general; L. E. L. repays her 
obligations to her critical friends; L. E. L. very sage; L. E. L. 
fashionable, &c. &c. &c.; the fact being, that the whole work 
is an elaborate “‘ Thinks 1 to myself,” or, “ What will they say 
of me.” 

We do not state this in the way of blame, but, simply, as a 
critical report. We cannot be angry at a clever person making 
herself up for the exhibition of her talent; the desire to be 
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thought witty, wise, and brilliant, is pretty general. Assuredly, 
this is the object of the profusion of the smart things spread 
out before us in these volumes, and, if we turn away from them, 
it is only because we are dazzled, or in pain, from the exhibition ; 
just as we have turned away from the scintillating steps of a 
young dancer, whose feet eclipsed each other with a wonderful 
agility, yet whose whole person carried with it such an expression 
of effort, of anxiety, of difficulties past, and pains to come, that 
the sight conveyed no pleasure, and some suffering, 

Mr. Irving tells his prophets and proselytes, not to use their 
gift of tongues if they can avoid it : a wise and considerate re- 
commendation—for he reasons that, if they can repress the 
movement which urges them to speak, then the agitation is 
clearly not miraculous ; for, otherwise, the superior power would 
overcome all constraint, and make itself known. We would 
apply the same rule to writers—only write if you cannot avoid it. 
If the god will out, then, assuredly, you have the gift of tongues, 
or pens: if not, your production is an imposition. Now LE. L. 
is a youthful writer who lays herself out for inspiration; she 
works her mind into a state of agitation, and when, after a mul- 
titude of anxious efforts, she succeeds in setting up a stream of 
ideas, she leaves the tripod, thanking the God that she should 
have been selected as the mouth-piece of so much wisdom, 

Hence it arises, that the many really clever passages which 
occur in her work, have the air of prize compositions ; morsels 
of brilliant task-work, and exertions of intellect made for a 
wager. It is in vain that we look for a page of that which may 
be called genuine writing of ideas, conceived, and not fabri- 
cated; of remarks the result of thought, and not the tricks of 
a word-monger; of pictures painted from a reflection of life, 
and not mere images gathered from all quarters, and grouped 
together with an appearance of art, which may deceive an eye 
not accustomed to study nature. A clever woman, like Miss 
Landon, living in a society of literary persons, and conversant 
with the productions of the day, requires ambition and industry 
alone, to produce a “ Romance and Reality.” She says to 
herself, * Now I will write a brilliant sketch of society, like 
Lady Morgan; now [ will dash off a character or scene in 
fashionable life, like Mrs. Gore; now I will be profound, and 
people shall straightway think of Madame de Staél. I will 
have a familiar scene, as good as any of Miss Austin’s; or some 
dialogues of pretending vulgarity, which shall beat the Brangh- 
tons of Madame D’Arblay, and eclipse Theodore Hook. I can be 
critical, sentimental, philosophical, fashionable, personal,and pic- 
turesque, and I will be all these and more, by turns”—and so she 
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is. Her imitations are as good as those of the Rejected Addresses; 
but they are but imitations. Itis L. E. L. at her spinning-jenny ; 
there she is at work, according to pattern, and we do not deny 
her the praise of an excellent artificer; she is a clever literary 
work-woman, but, in the line of novel writing, is, assuredly, not 
an original genius. Her forte, if she has any, is critical; but 
her tendency to adulation, and that idea of dependence which 
forms part of a woman’s education, will prevent her from ever 
greatly excelling in that branch of literature. 

Her best efforts consist of ‘characters’ after the fashion of 
La Bruyére. It is a very different quality of mind which enables 
a writer to sketch these characters with truth, point, and force, 
like a painter, from that which is the novelist’s grand business, 
the conception and supporting of character, the coinage of 
the brain, like a creator. In this great faculty so remarkable 
in Shakspeare and Sir Walter Scott, and which distinguishes 
hundreds of others in various degrees of excellence, whatever 
other powers are but faintly developed, Miss Landon is wholly 
deficient ; and it is for this reason we despair of ever re- 
ceiving from her hands a valuable work of fiction. This is 
the radical fault of the authoress of a novel; with it she may 
write many clever and very brilliant chapters as she has 
done, but fiction will be used as a mere medium. We have 
no doubt that the real talent of L. E. L., her reputation as a 
poetess, and the skilfulness of her publisher, will procure a 
wide and extensive circulation for this her first effort, and 
that she will be stimulated to others. Assuredly we shall not 
regret it, but, on the contrary, count upon perusing her next 
collection of Adversaria, with considerable satisfaction, now 
that we shall go to it with no expectation of finding a work 
of fiction. 

Viewing however ‘‘ Romance and Reality” merely as a book 
of Essays and Sketches, it has faults, chiefly of manner, which 
we should be glad to see corrected. Some of them we will speak 
of, and that not in the spirit of ill-nature, but purely with the 
hope that by avoiding them in future her writings may be more 
thoroughly relished by persons of judgment and taste. She 
may be assured that her own Mr. Morland, who objected to a 
man’s killing his wife with a hammer on the ground of bad 
taste, would have seen much to condemn in her book, and 
would have spoken to Mr. Lorraine on the subject without 
sparing the authoress. The necessity of being smart is one of 
Miss Landon’s most offensive failings. In this respect she is an 
imitator, at a vast distance, of Lady Morgan, whose elaborate 
sprightliness, set off with authorities for wit, and varied by 
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bons mots from foreign tongues, is like the variations of infinite 
difficulty into which modern composers contrive to mince a 
simple melody. For an example of this false taste we need not 
go farther than the preface, in which, in a space of not much 
more than one page of large type, she contrives to introduce 
Rousseau, the Great Mogul, Piron, and a French anecdote ; 
which last, as it is drawn from the common-place-book, is 
again made to do service in the course of the work. 

In a Note prefixed to the first Volume the authoress corrects an 
error of aname. She had so meagrely digested her story, that 
she calls one person during the first part of the work Reginald, 
and subsequently Algernon. Another fault mentioned in the 
same note, has a similar origin. She thanks her printer “for 
having made long sentences short, having made the obscure 
= for changing “the favourite words that would, like 

onsieur Tonson, come again,” “and omitting the duplicate 
bons mots.” Her respect for the public or the care of her 
own reputation, must be pretty nearly evanescent when she 
can trust so many of the niceties of style to the accidental aid 
of the compositor. This slovenly method of scribbling would 
astonish the antiquated Blair, and forms a sort of practical 
satire upon his long lectures on the labor limae. Mais nous 
avons changé tout cela. The division of labour is carried even 
into authorship. Miss Landon finds words, and the printer style. 

This note contains the key to another of the authoress’s 
mistakes. She complains of having had trouble in the invention 
of titles’;—another writer, the author of Cavendish, has had to 
apologize for using some titles lately adopted at the new creation 
of peers, stating that his book was written before their lordships 
were made. As for Miss Landon, she declares that she has read 
the peerage twice through to see if there was “a pretty name” 
in either majority or minority. Now what had she to do with 
the House of Lords?) Why perplex herself with titles? Why 
write about people she only gets at through Debrett? Who 
ever wrote well about any thing with information at second- 
hand? Alas! the novel must be fashionable—no milliner or 
shop-boy takes any interest in a hero who is not at least. a Lord 
Edward ; and the old maids of the circulating library feel no 
pungency in distress if the party suffering is beneath the 
degree of a countess or a countess’s daughter. Rank is the 
condiment of fiction—it gives flavour even to stale viands, 
and a new life to those that have been served up a dozen of 
times. It confers dignity on distress, just as cordials convey 
warmth to private devotion. If Miss Landon had not been led 
away by the rage for aristocratic weal and woe, and similar 
affectations, she would have had no difficulty about names 
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She might have taken any variety of appellations out of the 
Street or Terrace in which she resides. Is there not Mrs. George 
Stubbs, at No. 57, on one side of her; and Mr. Diver, the 
Stock-broker, on the other; Mr. Alexander Pettigrew, the 
apothecary, her opposite neighbour; and that venerable old 
lady on the right, Mrs. Frances Horrebow. Are not these names 
procured without study or loss of time? And are they not 
quite as good for use as her Lords Etheringham, Morton, 
Mandeville, her Morlands, and her Lorraines ? 

“‘Snow-dropped, crocused, and violeted spring, in the 
country, was beginning to consider about making her will, and 
leaving her legacies of full-blown flowers and green fruit to 
summer, when a letter from town arrived, franked by Montague 
Delawar, M.P.” Think of that—a franked letter; what an 
honour, and how great the saving, and how pretty the name! 
but what were the compositors about to let such phrases pass 
in prose, as snow-dropped, crocused, &e., spring; and why 
did not the “readers,” to whom the authoress is so grateful, 
suggest that a spring could not leave to summer what he had not, 
and what, on the contrary, was the said summer’s own. When 
Miss Landon does condescend to pilfer, she should do it more 
adroitly, and not disfigure the brat she steals; in the original 
which she had in her eye, summer wills to autumn what he 
actually possessed— 

** the leaves 
Which amorous summer left her when he died.” 

The subject of style, however, we must not venture upon: 
besides that it appears to have been left to the printer, it would 
lead us into an endless task of exposure. We may, however, 
allude to a few instances of affectation, which arises out of a mor- 
bid love of the brilliant, and is akin to the necessity of smart- 
ness we have already mentioned. One of her ladies of fashion 
speaks of “a street sacred to Macadam’s dynasty of mud.” 
We do not know the meaning of a dynasty of mud, unless the 
Greek word be translated literally, when it appears to be a 
refined expression for the Irish phrase—‘‘a power of mud.” 
But dynasty is a favourite term ; in another place the authoress 
speaks of the ‘‘ dynasty of white frocks.” Not knowing what 
to do with one’s self is said to be the “patent axletree of action.” 
The Annuals are called the “ Assyrians of literature ;” a gentle- 
man who is cold is said to “ look like an embodied shiver.” 

Affectation of refinement and fastidiousness is another large 
branch of the disegreeable. Such as her insufferable nonsense 
about the papering of rooms, about brass buttons, and that 
women are not to be permitted to walk. On one occasion she is 
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shocked to death at a gentleman’s admiring the beauties of 
Hampstead, which really are beautiful ; and on another she 
herself talks of the “ wild but beautiful common of Barnes :” 
It is neither wild nor beautiful—but what of that: it is sur- 
rounded by-the houses of nobility, and is a quarter, as it 
extends towards the romantic solitudes of Wimbledon, and the 
breezy downs of Roehampton, of unexceptionable fashionable- 
ness. This is only a further specimen of the unoriginality of all 
she writes: if Miss Landon were to write really according to her 
own tastes, feelings, and experience, she is very little aware how 
very much she would rise in the estimation, not only of the 
judicious, but of her readers in general. For all the world 
knows what they do not like, though it is only some of them 
that know why. 

Another fault of our authoress is, that she runs greatly into 
the oracular: she has, like Young Contrast, been “ struck sen- 
tentious.” We have seen her talent in this branch of compo- 
sition warmly eulogized by an injudicious friend, who took the 
pains to select a number of oracular sayings, which he had 
the temerity to compare with the maxims of Rochefoucauld. 
Perhap#. this ambition of condensing wisdom into terse 
and pointed sentences might have been overlooked but for 
the collection alluded to; as it is, it is impossible to avoid 
remarking, that among the dulcia vitia of Miss Landon’s 
style, she is perpetually attempting to let off a little 
pocket-pistol of a maxim, charged to the muzzle with maiden 
wisdom. The conundrums, however, selected by her zealous 
admirers, will not bear handling for a moment, and on looking 
further into the book, we see she has been led by, perhaps, some 
occasionally and highly-applauded instances of success, into the 
sad bad habit of Pythonizing. Sitting upon her tripod, and 
waiting for inspiration, pen in hand, as we have said, the 
authoress mistakes the fumes of adulation for the gifts of the 
God. The resultis melancholy; she,who has the natural talent of 
pleasing, and ultimately, of instructing, is metamorphosed into a 
kind of Brummagem Corinne, venting lacquered oracles, botched 
up enigmas, forged prophecies, and rhapsodies of mosaic gold. 

The more agreeabie task remains of botanizing: we have in 
our wanderings over the very artificial volumes of L. E. L., 
assuredly found much to admire, and as we passed along, 
affixed a mark of admiration to a much greater number of well- 
wrought beauties, whether for thought, or imagery, or expression, 
than we can find room to extract.—A bouquet of these flowers 
will, however, be a compensation to readers who have accom- 
panied us through our not entertaining, but well-meant, stric- 
tures. 
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L. E. L. on love and literary fame in woman. 


* Miss Amesbury is especially happy in the use of quotations—and 
an apt quotation is like a lamp which flings its light over the whole 
sentence. I cannot help thinking, though, in her first story (the 
History of a Modern Corinne) she has fallen into the common and 
picturesque error, of making her woman of genius peculiarly suscep- 
tible of love—a fact I greatly doubt. Every body knows that love is 
made up of vanity and idleness. Now, a successful literary career 
gratifies the vanity, while it gives employment. Love is not wanted 
as flattery, nor as occupation—and is therefore cut off from its two 
strong-holds. Besides, the excitement of a literary career is so great, 
that most sentiments seem tame by its side. Homage you have from 
the many,—praise is familiar to your ear; and your lover's compli- 
ment seems cold when weighed against that of your reviewer. 
Besides, a lover is chiefly valued for the consequence he gives 
he loses one great charm when you have it without him. If I] wanted 
to inspire an intense devoted attachment, I would scarce seek it from 
genius: it gives you but a divided heart. Love bears no rival near 
the throne—and fame is as ‘ mighty autocrat as he.’ "—vol. i. p. !42. 


The following is a clever exaggeration; arising from the 
authoress’s obvious wish to be thought smart as a weiter and 
fashionable as a woman. 


The Blessings of Matrimony. 


** 1 nevertheless think that the blessings of matrimony, like those 
of poverty, belong rather to philosophy than reality. Let us see—not 
one woman in fifty marries the man she likes—and though it may be 
safest—why I could never understand—it is not pleasantest to begin 
with a little aversion. Let us just go through a day in married life. 
First, an early breakfast —for the husband is obliged to go out. On 
the miseries of early rising, like those of the country, I need not 
dwell: they are too Well known. He reads the newspaper, and bolts 
his roll—she takes care that Miss Laura does not dirty her frock, 
and that Master Henry does not eat too much; he goes to his office 
or counting-house—she to market—for remember I am speaking of a 
good wife —some pounds of beef or mutton are to be ordered at the 
butcher’s, the baker has charged an extra loaf, and the greengrocer 
has to be paid four shillings and twopence. On her return home, 
there is the housemaid to be scolded for not scouring the front bed- 
room—and the cook’s conduct requires animadversion for yesterday's 
underdone veal. Perhaps,in thecourse of the morning, Mrs. Smith calls 
with an account of Mrs. Johnson's elegant new pelisse ; and when Mons. 
le Mari returns to dinner, he suffers the full weight of the discontent 
one woman's new dress never fails to inspire in another. Evening 
comes, and a matrimonial ¢téte-d-téte is proverbial—‘ what can I have 
to say to my wife, whom I see every day?’ Well, he reads some 
pamphlet or sleeps—she brings out the huge work-basket, doomed to 
contain and repair the devastations of seven small children—she has 
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given up her maiden accomplishments—and, of course, a married 
woman has no time for music or reading. Perhaps, by way of agree- 
able conversation, she may say, ‘ My dear, I want some money :’ 


«< Oh, sound of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear !”’ 


on which he wakes, and goes to bed. She follows; and Mrs. J.’s 
pelisse is the foundation of that piece of exquisite eloquence, a curtain 
lecture. Now, who can deny that this is a faithful and exact picture 
of three hundred out of the three hundred and sixty-five days that 
constitute a year of married life.” ’—vol. i. pp. 152-4. 


Reason of the difference between the Author and his 
Works .— 

‘ She had seen many who had long been the throned idols of her 
imagination, and her disappointment much resembled that of the 
princely lover of Cinderella, who, on questioning his porters if they 
had seen a robed and radiant beauty pass, learnt that their uncharmed 
eyes had only beheld a little dirty girl. She had fallen into the com- 
mon error of supposing that the author must personify his works, and 
that his conversation must be copy and compeer of his writings. 

‘ We forget that those writings are the productions of the mind’s 
highest mood, when thoughts rise up in their perfect beauty, like the 
stars on the night; when feelings, untempted and unchecked, are the 
true, the good, and the pure; when vanity is sublimed into fame— 
that earthly hereafter—which, in taking the semblance of eternity, 
catches somewhat of its glory too; when imagination peoples its 
solitude with the great and the lovely, like those spiritual essences 
which obey but a midnight spell; when, if memory bring sorrow, 
it is softened and refined ; or if hope speak of a future, it is one 
exalted and redeemed ; when the enjoyment of creation is within him, 
and the consciousness of power is delight. In such hours are those 
pages written which will pass sea and land, winged with praise and 
pleasure —over which eyes will glisten, and hearts beat, when the hand 
that wrote is mouldered in the grave, and the head that conceived but 
a whitened skull. 

‘ Now society is a market-place, not a temple : there is the bargain 
to be made—the business to be followed ; novelty, curiosity, amuse- 
ment, lull all of the strong passions to sleep, and, in their place, a 
thousand petty emotions hurry about, making up in noise what they 
want in importance. The society and solitude of an author's life 
realise the old fable of Castor and Pollux, who had an earthly and 
heavenly life between them. In society, all his more earthly nature 
preponderates ; his mind, however different its stature and fashion 
may be, must wear the same dress as its neighbours.’~-vol.i. pp. 155-7. 


L. E. L. on Breakfast :-— 


‘ Some authors, in discussing love’s divers places of vantage-ground, 
are cloquent in praise of a dinner-table—others eulogise supper: for 
my part, I lean to the breakfast, —the complexion and the feelings are 
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alike fresh—the cares, business, and sorrows of the day, have not yct 
merged in prudence and fatigue—the imaginativeness of the morning 
dream is yet floating on the mind—the courtesies of coffee and cho- 
colate are more familiar than those of soup and fish. As they say in 
education, nothing like an early commencement—our first impressions 
are always most vivid, and the simplicity of the morning gives an idea 
of nature piquant from probable contrast. Perhaps one’s rule of three 
for action might run thus: be naive at breakfast, brilliant at dinner, 
but romantic at supper. ‘The visions prepared for midnight should 
always be a little exalted: but if only one meal be at your choice, 
prefer the breakfast. Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coile, is as true 
of sentiments as saints.’—vol. i. p. 167. 


A Character :— 


‘Mr. Lushington was one of the number. As a child, he cried 
over his pap, his washing, and dressing, and himself to sleep—for the 
mere sake, as his nurse asserted, of plaguing her: at school, though 
neither tyrant nor tell-tale, he was hated—for his comrades always 
found his opinion opposite to theirs, a shadow thrown over their 
hopes, and a sneer affixed to their pleasures. Ata very early age he 
went to India; lived for years in a remote station, where he was 
equally decided and disliked: and finally came home to adjust the 
balance of comfort between a hundred thousand pounds and a liver 
complaint. He made morning calls, for the express purpose of telling 
the ladies of the house how ill they looked after the fatigues of the night 
before, and dwelt emphatically on the evils of late hours and ruined 
complexions ;—he dined out to insinuate the badness of the dinner, 
and take an opposite side in politics to his host,—he was not the least 
particular as to principles, always supposing them to be contradictory ; 
—and he went to balls to ask young damsels who had no partners 
why they did not dance, and to make a third in every téte-d-téte that 
seemed interesting. In short, he was a modern incarnation of an 
Egyptian plague, sent as a judgment into society ; but then he was 
single, and single men may marry ;—but then he had a hundred thou- 
sand pounds, and he must die and leave them behind him. Vain 
hopes! He had too large a stock of tormenting to confine it to any 
one individual, even though that individual were his wife; and as to 
his money, when he did die, which he was a long time about, he left 
one of those wills which realise the classic fable of the golden 
apple thrown by the goddess of discord—for his heir not only spent 
the whole property in chancery, but some thousands of his own,— 
vol. i. pp. 189-90. 

L. E. L. on Novels :— 

‘ It is half curious, half ludicrous, to hear persons—aye, and critics 
too—talk of a novel as a pleasant hour’s amusement, and exhort the 
author gravely to turn his talents to higher account, wholly uncon- 
scious of the truth, that the novel is now the very highest effort--the 
popular vehicle for thought, feeling and observation—the one used by 
our first-rate writers, Who, that reflects at all, can deny, that the 
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novel is the literary Aaron’s rod that is rapidly swallowing all the rest. 
It has supplied the place of the drama—it has merged in its pages 
pamphlets, essays, and satires. Have we a theory—it is developed 
by means of a character ; an opinion—it is set forth in a dialogue ; 
and satire is personified in a chapter, not a scene. Poetry has sur- 
vived somewhat longer, but is rapidly following the fate of its 
fellows. Descriptions, similes, pathos, are to be found in the prose 
page; and rhythm is becoming more and more an encumbrance 
rather than a recommendation. I do believe, in a little time, lyrical 
will be the only form of poetry retained. Now, query, are we gainers 
or losers ?’—vol. i. p. 197-8 

Consciousness. —A sketch :— 

‘ She was placed so that her delicately cut features were seen in pro- 
file; the head a little thrown back, a little turned away—that half 
withdrawing attitude so graceful and so feminine; the mouth half 
opened, as if listening with such unconscious intenseness that the 
breath was rather inhaled than drawn—its least sound suppressed ; 
the beautiful crimson of excitement glowed on the cheek, that rich 
passionate colour it can know but once—a thousand blushes gathered 
into one aurora ; her eyes were entirely veiled by the long lashes, not 
from intention, but impulse, intuitively aware of his every glance,— 
she herself knew not that to look into his face was impossible. Ah! 
there is no look so suspicious as a downcast one.—vol. i. p. 209-10, 


L. E. L. on female dress ~ 


‘Ah, Miss Arundel, what a duty it is in a woman to dress well! 
Alas, that a duty so important should ever be neglected! Dress 
ought to be part of female education; her eye for colouring, her 
taste for drapery, should be cultivated by intense study. Let her 
approach the mirror as she would her harp or her grammar, aware that 
she has a task before her, whose fulfilment, not whose fulfilling, is 
matter of vanity. Above all, let her eschew the impertinence of 
invention ; let her leave genius to her milliner. In schools, there are 
the drawing, French, and dancing days ; there should also be dressing 
days. From sandal to ringlet should undergo strict investigation ; 
and a prize should be given to the best dressed. We should not then 
have our eyesight affronted by yellows and pinks, greens and blues, 
mingled together ; ; we should be spared the rigidity of form too often 
attendant on a new dress; and no longer behold shawls hung on 
shoulders, as if they were two pegs in a passage.” ’—vol. i. pp. 218-9. 


Anatomy of a Ball :-— 


‘It is a fact, as melancholy for the historian as it is true, that 
though balls are very important events in a young lady’s career, 
there is exceedingly little to be said about them :—they are pleasures 
all on the same pattern,—the history of one is the history of all. You 
dress with a square glass before you, and a long glass behind you ; 
your hair trusts to its own brown or black attractions, either curled 
or braided,—or you put on a wreath, a bunch of flowers, or a pearl 
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bandeau ; your dress is gauze, crape, lace, or muslin, either white, 
pink, blue, or yellow; you shower, like April, an odorous rain on 
your handkerchief; you put on your shawl, and step into the car- 
riage ; you stop in some street or square ; yoor footman raps as long 
as he can; you are some time going up stairs ; you hear your name, 
or something like it, leading the way before you. As many drawing- 
rooms are thrown open as the house will allow,—they are lighted 
with lamps or wax-lights ; there is a certain quantity of china, and a 
certain number of exotics ; also a gay-looking crowd, from which the 
hostess emerges, and declares she is very glad to see you. You pass 
on; you sit a little while on a sofa; a tall or a short gentleman asks 
you to dance,—to this you reply, that you will be very happy ; you 
take his arm and walk to the quadrille or waltz; a succession of 
partners. Then comes supper: you have a small piece of fowl, and 
a thin slice of ham, perhaps some jelly or a few grapes,—a glass of 
white wine, or ponche ad la romaine. Your partners have asked you 
if you have been to the opera; in return, you question them if they 
have been to the Park. Perhaps a remark is hazarded on Miss Fanny 
Kemble. If you are a step more intimate, a few disparaging observa- 
tions are made on the entertainment and the zuests. Some cavalier 
hands you down stairs ; you re-cloak and re-enter the carriage, with 
the comfortable reflection, that as you have been seen at Mrs. So- 
and-so’s ball, Mrs. Such-a-one may ask you to hers,’—vol. i. p. 221-3. 


L. E. L. on Juliet :-— 


“1 think you judge Juliet unfairly, because you judge her by 
rules to which she is not amenable—by those of our present time. 
You forget how differently love affairs are now arranged to what 
they were in the time of the fair Veronese. It was an age when 
love lived, as Byron says, more in the eves than the heart. A kind 
wind blew back a veil, and shewed a rose-touched cheek ; or a dark 
eye flashed over a blind—this was enough to make an enamoured youth 
desperate. The lady herself just glanced over her lattice, and a stately 
step, or a well-mounted steed, henceforth haunted her dreams. The 
only communication between lovers was the handing the holy water 
in the cathedral, a guitar softly touched at night, or perhaps the rare 
occurrence of meeting at a festival. In all the old novelists and poets, 
love at first sight is a common event, because it was such in actual 
life. Our modern easiness of manners, and freedom of intercourse, 
develope the same fecling, though in a different manner—we no 
longer lose our hearts so suddenly, because there is no necessity for 
such haste ; we talk of answering tastes, our ancestors thought of an- 
swering eyes,—we require a certain number of quadrilles, and a certain 
quantity of conversation, before the young pair can be supposed to 
form an attachment ; but allow me to say, I do not see why it is so 
much more rational to talk than to look oneself intolove. No: judge 
Juliet according to the manners of a time of masks, veils, serenades, 
and seclusion, and you will find the picture worked out in colours as 
delicate as they are natural.’—vol. i. pp. 227-8. 
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L. E. L. on Clubs :— 


‘ Clubs are just a modification of monasteries—places of refuge from 
female attentions ; and, as in former days, the finest architecture, the 
best situation, the most elaborate cuisine, the most refined cellar, are 
devoted to their use. The principal modern improvements are the 
omission of fasting and penance, and substitution of magazines for 
missals. 


** Whoso enters here leaves hope behind,” 


should be the Wednesdays’* motto. The deep crimson of the walls is 
alone enough to annihilate a thousand of the rose-coloured visions 
which haunted last night’s quadrille. All a young lady should pray 
for, is a severe lingering fit of illness, to impress upon her debating 
lover a just feminine valuation ;—fevers and agues are the best step- 
ping-stones to the hymeneal altar.’—vol. i. p. 258-9. 

A Character :— 

This is an admirable sketch, and flows from knowledge : 
it is, however, attributed to a wrong person: no one would take 
Mrs. Arundel for a lady by birth, and the wife of a gentleman 
of high family and large fortune. 


‘ After the first grief, or rather fright, of Mr. Arundel’s death, and 
when broad hems and deep crape-falls had been sufficiently discussed 
to have induced an uninitiated person to believe that people really 
died to oblige others to wear bombasin ; Mrs. Arundel went back to 
her ordinary avocations—small savings and domestic inspections. To 
her the putting out of an extra candle, or detecting an unfortunate 
housemaid letting a sweetheart into the kitchen, were positive enjoy- 
ments. Intended by nature for a housekeeper, it was her misfortune, 
not her fault, that she was the mistress. She was one of those who, 
having no internal, are entirely thrown upon external resources: they 
must be amused and employed by the eye or the ear, and that ina 
small way. She never read—news was her only idea of conversation. 
As she often observed, “‘ she had no notion of talking about what 
neither concerned herself nor her neighbours.”” Without being vulgar 
in her manner—that, early and accustomed habits forbade—she was 
vulgar in her mind. She had always some small, mean motive to 
ascribe to every action, and invariably judged the worst, and took the 
most unfavourable view of whatever debateable subject came before 
her. Like most silly people, she was selfish ; and the constant fear 
of being overreached, sometimes gave a degree of shrewdness to her 
apprehensions. Your weak animals are almost always cunning ; and 
when any event, however improbable, justified suspicions, perhaps 
quite unjustifiable in the onset, then great was her small triumph— 
that ovation of the little mind: to borrow again one of her own 
favourite expressions, ‘‘ Well, well, I don’t set up for being so over 
clever ; I'm none of your bookish people ; but, thank Heaven, I have 
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plenty of common sense”—as if common sense were occasioned by 
the mere absence of higher qualities ! 

‘ The secret of Mrs. Arundel’s character was, that she was a very 
vain woman, and had never had her vanity gratified. As an only child, 
she had enjoyed every indulgence but flattery. Her father and mo- 
ther had been, after the fashion of their day, rather literary : the lady 
piqued herself upon writing such clever letters ; and the gentleman 
had maintained a correspondence with the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
touching the reign to which two brass candlesticks in the parish 
church belonged ; which important and interesting discussion arrived 
at every thing but a conclusion. 

‘ Her deficiency in, and disinclination to, all kinds of literary pur- 
suits—the utter impossibility of making the young idea shoot in any 
direction at all, occasioned such accomplished parents to undervalue, 
if possible, Mrs. Arundel’s understanding. In short, as her mother 
justly observed, in a very clever letter to Mrs. Denbigh, her corre- 
sponding friend, “‘ she was just fit to be married.” And married she 
was, thanks to the affinities of landed property ! 

‘To prettiness—even with her most becoming cap, or her most 
indulgent mirror, she could make no pretension. Her ambition had 
hitherto been confined to being the best of wives,—so she scolded the 
servants—opened no book but her book of receipts—made soup without 
meat—decocted cowslips, parsneps, currants, and gooseberries, which, 
if not good wine, were very tolerable vinegar—bought bargains, for 
whick no possible use could afterwards be found—worried her husband 
with petty economy, and yet contrived to combine all this with a very 
handsome share of personal expense; and as to her accounts, they 
would have puzzled the calculating boy himself.’—vol. ii. pp. 51-2. 

These extracts are very pleasant and very clever: and if it be 
not profane to say so, we will end by declaring that the critic 
chastiseth whom he loveth. - If we have not been so oleaginous 
as some of L. E. L.’s admirers, it is that we think of her fame, 
while they are dreaming of her person, her puffs, or her plea- 
santness in society. 





Arr. XIII.—. Householders in Danger from the Populace. By E. 
G. Wakefield—London. Effingham Wilson. 1831. 


VIE disposition of men to hate those whom they have in- 
jured, has been supposed to proceed from the vague fear 

of revenge. ‘The wrong-doer lives in dread of retaliation, and 
prepares himself against an implacable enemy, where he is con- 
scious of having deserved one. Fielding, who so thoroughly 
knew the heart in all its corruptions, observes in his “ Jonathan 
Wild,” that “ many monstrous cruelties have been transacted 
by men, who have sometimes carried their modesty so far as 
to the murder or utter ruin of those, against whom their con- 
sciences have suggested to them that they have committed 
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some small trespass, either by debauching a friend’s wife or 
daughter, belying or betraying the friend himself, or some 
other such trifling instance.” Consistently with this observa- 
tion, the classes which have been the depositaries of authority 
in this long misgoverned country, ought to look upon the poor 
with fear and hatred. There is a long account of vexations 
and wrongs to be settled ; and vengeance is naturally expected. 

The moment that the system of pillaging the people seemed 
to be drawing to its close, a new apprehension sprung up, that 
the rich were about to be pillaged by the poor. While they 
took who “had the power,” there was no fear; but now that 
the plunder seefns about to be stopped, there is a great alarm 
for the possession, and question whether those who have got 
can keep. Is society in such a state, that men must either be 
robbed or robbing ; and that to arrest one course of spoliation 
is toset in motion another? Because law ceases to be an instru- 
ment of pillage, must anarchy riot, and a general scramble 
ensue? Is our community like the city described by Petro- 
nius, divided in two parts, “ nam aut captantur aut captant,— 
tanquam in pestilentia campos, in quibus nihil aliud est, nisi 
cadavera que lacerantur, aut corvi qui lacerant.” If knavery is 
an exhaustible quality, and its prodigal employment in the 
State has hitherto kept it out of the hands of the people, we 
agree that the near prospect of political reform should excite 
apprehensions of the out-breaking of —— in another 
quarter ; for a change of rogues and victims should only be ex- 
pected, and as the few have heretofore plundered the many, 
so now it should be looked for, that the many should plunder 
the few. And still supposing knavery an exhaustible quality of 
a fixed amount, we will also admit, that the quantity hitherto 
absorbed by the aristocracy in what is mildly termed jobbing, 
would, when withdrawn from them and diffused generally 
among the mass of the people, serve to set up a nation of thieves 
against all laws. We can exactly understand the feelings and 
apprehensions of the aristocracy. Having long exercised power 
only for spoliation, they cannot comprehend how the power can 
pass from them to another set of people without its being still 
applied to the old use of spoliation, which alone made it pre- 
cious and desirable in their sight. Assuming this erroneous 
position, and next, truly reflecting that the people would not 
employ the power they possess to rob themselves, the neces- 
sary conclusion is that they will use it to rob the upper classes. 
According to this view of things, an anecdote will exactly illus- 
trate the state of society. A looker-on at a gaming-table, hav- 
ing observed one person (who may represent the aristocracy) 
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an grossly cheating another (who may represent the people), 
took the pigeon aside, and said, ‘“‘ Good Heavens, have you not 
observed how villainously that man has been packing the 
cards?” The other smilingly answered, “ Don’t be under the 
least concern about that; I intend to pick his pocket as soon 
as he has done play.” Now, because our aristocrats have 
neatly “done play,” they apprehend that their pockets are 
about to be picked, and that there is no safety for property for- 
sooth. They feel as the gamester, who, having stuffed his 
pockets with booty, dreads to pass into the streets, lest rogues 
should strip him of his possessions, Such a one as this, is a 
great stickler for law and police from the moment he has cram- 
med his pouch. He is a devoted lover of peace and abhorrer 
of anarchy. This is all natural: but he errs in carrying his own 
a yore to the account of the rest of mankind, Society 

as never shown any disposition to berogue rogues. The 
Court of Chancery is the only place in which the doctrine of 
giving up plunderers to plunder, the immoral to be preyed 
upon by the immorai, has been held. It has refused to protect 
property of immoral tendency from knavish invasion, and en- 
couraged the black flag of piracy; but demoralising as was 
the very high example, it does not appear to have sunk into the 
minds of the people—whether resisted by better principles, or 
because proceeding from a hated source, we cannot very pre- 
cisely determine. ‘The microcosm is the man’s own mind ; and 
considering that to this internal world, each jobber looks for 
the interpretation of the world without it, we cannot be sur- 
prised at the vehement apprehension for the safety of property, 
which has possessed the Tories. But there are others not of 
their habits and practices, who share in their fears. This too 
we can understand, though only by the understanding of an 
error. 

Those who have long marked the oppressions and vexations, the 
wrongs of purpose and of carelessness, inflicted on the labouring 
classes of this country, may have reckoned on a coming day of 
fierce retribution, and can hardly suppose that such accumu- 
lated injuries can come to an end without a retaliation of pro- 
portioned malignity. The drama of Massaniello is not, however, 
often performed in life. The single lesson of the poor is suffer- 
ing, and they learn it well ;—patience is easier to them than 
resentment, and their wounds of spirit become callous before 
they have penetrated to their causes and clearly set before the 
contemplation of vengeance the true character of the authors. 
As all their vexations come immediately from authority depo- 
sited in the classes of property, we can suppose them to have 
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arrived at this generalization, that people of property are, from 
some cause or other, naturally hostile to them ; and they would 
retain the hatred accordingly. But this odium does not run, 
we suspect, against the institution of property, though most 
malignant pains have been taken to give it that direction. The 
wealth is as the uniform of the enemies array. 

There is a third and very large class of persons, who are 
neither to be numbered among the oppressors of the poor, nor 
with those who have indignantly watched their ways and 
reckoned upon consequences ;—a set of people who are never- 
theless decorously humane, who have a tear for pity, a hand 
for charity, and no understanding for any thing ;—who sup- 
pose that the world goes by clock-work, and have no notion how 
clock- work goes ;—who never trouble themselves about conse- 
quences or courses, or yield more than an exclamation and an 
impression of joy or fear, to any idea that is presented to them; 
—who read the Morning Herald, and are very much afraid of 
mad dogs in summer, cut-throats or Burkites in winter, and 
deleterious food all the year round. Panic is the constant dis- 
position of these folks. They are ready to believe in any horror 
or in any danger. Tell them that a comet is going to run down 
the globe, or that the sun is falling away in a decline, and they 
will torment themselves for a season with the terror. One alarm 
only gives way to another in their minds as phantoms succeed 
in a magic lantern, and the magnitude is the rule of reception; 
that is, the greater the bug-a-boo, the more ready are they to 
entertain it, as if on Byron’s principle of faith that 

‘ The worst is ever nearest truth.’ 

The last year has given a fine harvest to these good people. 
They have had Cholera, Bristol Riots, Burking, and Mr. Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield’s note of alarm that Householders are in 
Danger from the Populace. This pamphlet, which we are pro- 
voked to mention, is not in point of ingenuity to be compared 
with the Cock-lane Ghost, or the History of Mrs. Veal by De 
Foe, and yet its success has not been less remarkable. Indeed 
when we look at the clumsiness of the story, and the effect, we 
are amazed that by such apparently weak means so strong au 
impression should have been produced. The account of Mrs. 
Veal, which is the nearest parallel in respect of success, was put 
together with every appearance of truth ; it seemed impos- 
sible to suppose it a hoax, but it seems as impossible to suppose 
this any other than a prank on public credulity. There is a 
bavard manner about it, and pretension of impossible precision, 
which, without the contrary experience, would appear fatal to its 
credit, But the public mind had been in training for alarm, and 
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one set of people were afraid of the poor and ready to believe 
any tale of their rising, because they were conscious of having 
long oppressed and injured them ; while another description of 
persons thought it not improbable that a wild vengeance would 
spring out of the wrongs they had long indignantly observed ; 
and a third class were ready to entertain any alarm, and mis- 
took, as they always do, the excitement of their imaginations 
for the satisfaction of their understandings. 

The “ much ado about nothing” manner of the pamplilet first 
struck us; we soon observed a largeness of assertion and utter 
absence of evidence, and the sure signs of assumption in the 
alleged facts. Long prefaces of proof of strong propositions, end 
in mere expression of opinion; but ordinary readers receive an 
impression from the promises of conviction, which they fail to 
perceive are not borne out by any more substantial evidence 
than the author’s account of his own impressions. All resolves 
into his opinion, founded on his observation ; for the value of 
which we are to accept his representation of the enviable excel- 
lence of his opportunities. ‘ Nothing,” says he, “ but a con- 
currence of favourable accidents could have enabled any one to 
acquire such knowledge.” What such knowledge is, never ap- 
pears, unless the assertions are to be accepted as proof of it. As 
to the opportunities on which Mr. Wakefield lays great stress, 
an acquaintance with Newgate and its inhabitants, they are such 
as are obviously possessed in greater perfection by any intelli- 
gent thief-taker, who doubtless reports his remarks, when they 
are of any importance, to the magistracy. 

The discoveries of Mr. Wakefield are, that the thieves of 
London are 30,000 strong ; that they are only waiting an oppor- 
tunity (si celum ruat) to sack the town; in the art of over- 
powering which, they have been instructed by an article in 
the Edinburgh Review, which is assumed to be the certain 
course of their reading; that they would be joined in this 
design by the populace, which is composed, according to this 
gentleman’s definition, of the rabble and the desperadoes, 
or Owenites and Huntites. It is thus found out, that the popu- 
lace are not the people, nor the people the populace. As for the 
accuracy of Mr. Wakefield’s estimate of the number of thieves 
and their potency, it may be judged of by this fact, that 
he says he saw nearly a fourth of them in active operations 
against the police on the 9th of November last; when we 
all know that, favoured as they were by the then state of 
public excitement, and of popular prejudice against the new 
force, the whole felonious body was utterly routed and dis- 
persed without the aid of the military, or the help of any 
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additional civil power. Thus it seems clear that Mr. Wake- 
field has either very much miscalculated the number of the 
thieves, or prodigiously overrated their prowess. That the thieves, 
whatever be their number, are always ready to sack the town, 
we have not a doubt; but that they can do so, when circum- 
stances most favour them, would seem to be disproved by their 
signal defeat on the very night instanced by Mr. Wakefield, 
when public feeling ran fiercely against the government, and 
vulgar prejudice was inflamed to a most brutal pitch against the 
New Police. 

In our eyes it is a prodigy, that this pamphlet can for a 
moment have imposed; the betrayals of its character are so 
many and soglaring. We take instances almost at random. In 
describing the rabb/e, their composition, disposition, and motives 
(nulli magis nota domus est sua), Mr. Wakefield says, they 
“wish for a turn of affairs that should give power to their 
friends, the thieves.” What an incredibly disinterested vice! 
We very much doubt whether thieves have better wishes for 
their own brethren, than other sets of men so apt to envy; and 
we are certain that there are no men not of them, who from 
pure admiration of their characters and pursuits, would desire 
their possession of power to rob without stint or limit. 

With equal precision, Mr. Wakefield affects to describe the 
Huntites and Owenites. Of the first he says, that “ few of them 
are regular workmen: they work off and on in a slovenly 
way.” Surely, this is rather too circumstantial. He knows even 
the method and manner of their work ;—this is either omniscience 
or fudge, for even Newgate would not give such very precise 
knowledge. Itis so very difficult to acquire exact knowledge 
respecting the habits, dispositions, and intentions of any set of 
men, that when we see a pretension to precision, we reject the 
evidence as worthless. It is difficult for a man to understand 
his own mind very distinctly, it is yet more difficult for him to 
understand his neighbour's ; it cannot surely be much less diffi- 
cult for him to lay bare the purposes and desires of thousands, 
but this Mr. Wakefield does quam familiariter. Bobadil is not 
more off-hand. He further defines the Huntites as “ having 
deficient foreheads, and a sinister expression.” He might as 
well have marked them with a mole or a pimple, or said they 
were to be known by snub noses, or squints of the eyes; and 
such evidence has been gravely accredited by the discerning 
press, and received with admiring consternation by a gobe 
mouche public. The revelation has only for objects, that the 
people may arm for the protection of their houses, persons, and 
property, on which subject we have declared our opinions so 
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fully in this publication, that we need add nothing upon it in 
this place. 

Our objection is not to Mr. Wakefield’s proposal for security, 
but to the cruel and dangerous effect of directing the fears and 
jealousies of the rich against the poor; and he will excuse us 
when we observe, that we cannot follow him through his repre- 
sentations of this tendency, without thinking of the doleful 
story of poor Mr. Turner lying under the paralytic stroke. Mr. 
Wakefield is successful in dressing up a tale; and we regret 
that the effect is not of a sort to excuse the contrivance. The 
populace of London, without an offence, without an indication 
of bad purpose, have been proscribed in a gossip’s story. They 
find themselves denounced, they find the worst motives im- 
puted to them, and affirmed to be common to tens of thousands ; 
may they not be tempted to justify the suspicion ?—Jealousy is 
too apt to work out the realization of its own apprehensions, 
Nothing can be more idle and impolitic than this denunciation, 
which, by setting rich against poor, is equally certain to set 
poor against rich. ‘ 

Forcibly Barrow observes, “ those informing sycophants, 
those internuncios of pestilent tales and incendiaries of discord, 
that (from bad nature or base design), by the still breath of 
clandestine whispers, or by the more violent blasts of impudent 
calumnies, kindle the flames of dissension, or foment them 
among others ; that by disseminating infamous rumours, and 
by malicious suggestions, instil jealousies into and nourish 
malevolent surmises in the minds of men, ‘separating,’ as it is 
in the Proverbs, ‘ between chief friends,’ and widening the dis- 
tance between others; these, I say, from the seeds of variance 
they scatter among others reap in the end mischief and disturb- 
ance to themselves, nor can expect to enjoy the benefit of that 
quiet which they labour to deprive others of. ‘The beginning 
of strife,’ saith Solomon, ‘is as when one letteth out water ;’ 
and he that, to the intent that his neighbour’s lands should be 
overflown with a torrent of dissension, doth unloose the dams, 
and cut the banks of former friendship, may (if he be wise) 
expect the merciless flood should at length reach himself, and 
that his own habitation should be at last surrounded therewith. 
For when men at length begin to be weary and repent their end- 
less quarrels and the mischievous consequences attending them, 
and to be inquisitive into the causes and instruments of their 
vexation, they will certainly find out, detest, and invert the edge 
of their displeasure on these wretched make-bates, and so the 
poison they mingled for others they themselves drink up; the 
catastrophe of the tragedy (begun by them) is acted on them- 
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selves ; they sink down into the pit they made for others, and 
in the net which they hid is their own foot taken: et delator 
habet, quod dedit, exitium.” 

We have the less hesitation in raising our voices against the 
course of Mr. Wakefield’s representations, because we first 
warned society of the tide of resentment which was setting in 
against the aristocracy in large masses of men, whose workings 
of mind were below the reach of common observation—we, how- 
ever, held out the warning, that the causes of resentment might 
be removed, and not that the men cruelly affected by them 
might be hated, menaced, and regarded as wicked and unpro- 
voked enemies, Our object was, to shew the necessity of the 
redressal of wrongs, the policy of elevating the superior mem- 
bers of the working classes to some portion of political import- 
ance, and to close up the yawning chasm between rich and 
poor, and not to set them in the array of hateful suspicion 
against each other. We observed in our number of January 
last,— 


‘ One of two things we look upon as certain, that the oligarchy 
must end, or anarchy begin. Let us not be charged with saying this 
for excitement, to feed an excilement at the glowing heat of which 
we ourselves look with awe and apprehension. We write but as 
observers, but as watchmen who mark the boiling under-currents that 
will burst in a deluge over this country if instant vents be not found 
for it. The peace of the nation is now at the mercy of accidents ;— 
let any circumstance derange the commercial prosperity for an instant 
—let the manufacturers employment receive a check, and the dykes 
are gone—then may come a rush which military force would be as 
efficient to restrain as would be the bayonet to turn back the cataract 
of Niagara. The aristocracy who have carefully separated themselves 
from the industrious classes, who have kept themselves raised above 
them in a lordly state, know nothing of the mighty element which is 
heaving against their power. Some vague fear, like the instinct of 
danger felt by the inferior creation before convulsions of nature, is on 
them ; but as things have been, they suppose they will be; and mo- 
derate concessions, together with troops of dragoons, are the remedies 
that occur against the worst contingency. It is talking to the deaf 
adder to counsel these fated people ; they never will see the signs of 
the times—never will hear the sough of the tempest, till the storm 
strikes them. France, Belgium, Poland, the story is the same; the 
blow brings the conviction, and the admiring fool’s saying is then in 
their mouths, ‘‘ Who would have thought it?” Were these infatu- 
ated men only concerned, we could leave them to the consequences of 
their blindness, with small anxiety; but we know the hideous fea- 
tures of the visitation of anarchy, we know what must be the desolat- 
ing rush of a people toa wild redress, we know how the torrent 
must ravage before it can find its level, we know all the fearful con- 
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ditions belonging to the domination of rude masses, inflamed with the 
recollection of past wrongs, informed by sad experience what injustice 
is, but not so well instructed where the limits of the right and the 
just commence. Itis not for the gentry of England to expect in tur- 
bulent movements the moderation of the people of Paris. The French 
had their hot fit nearly forty years ago. The first Revolution had 
blotted out an aristocracy never in its worst days so insolent as ours, 
and perhaps not more injurious though its tyranny was more direct 
and naked ; but if we have to pass through the same passage, it is on 
other terms, and in other circumstances ; our aristocracy will not have 
to do. with a population with which they have held kindly and fami- 
liar intercourse ; they will find themselves buffetting with classes as 
unknown to them as the hordes of the desert, masses of people to 
whom they have denied knowledge by every device of impolicy, whom 
they have condescended to know only in the two conditions of tax- 
payers and creatures of toil, men whose hands they have never 
pressed but to labour, whose hearts they have never touched but with 
bitterness, whose actions they have never directed but as domineering 
masters.—There is but one remedy for this unsocial and impolitic state 
of things, and that is one which the government should have the fore- 
thought and wisdom te see, and the courage instantly to provide. The 
state must be popularized. The Government must rest on a basis of 
the democracy. The people must be stayed from the exercise of the 
power, of which they are now fully conscious, by extending to them a 
legitimate influence over the legislature. They must be made, and, 
instantly, to know a self-importance to which they have hitherto been 
strangers. Authority must either descend to them, or they will drag 
down authority. Get hold of the masses by fixing them in the lower 
machinery of the state. Comprehend the better orders of them in the 
constituency, and convert the pike-heads that may threaten your 
breasts into the nails that will fix and strengthen the ark of safety—a 
democratic constitution that may swim on the mighty waters that are 
out and flooding the whole world”—/JV. R., No. XXVII, Art. XVL. 





Arr. XIV.—Tour in England, Ireland, and France, in the years 
1828 and 1829; with Remarks on the Manners and Customs of’ the 
Inhabitants, and Anecdotes of Distinguished Characters, in a Series 
of Letters. By aGerman Prince. 2 vols. 8vo. 1832.—Etlingham 
Wilson, 

HE travels of foreigners in England have been more than 
ordinarily uninstructive, at least to us, if not to their coun- 
trymen. They have furnished us with blunders to laugh at, 
praise to sneer at, censure to rail at, but very little information 
to profit by; and yet a foreigner, if duly qualified, is placed in 

a position, if any man is, to confer a benefit by his observations. 

It is the nature of men to habituate themselves even to enor- 
VOL, xv1.— Westminster Review, Q 
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mities : custom blinds: the traveller lends us a renewed vision. 
Of late the quality of the observers sent to us by the Continent 
has undoubtedly improved : for, although we have had to 
entertain the Blanquis and Picquets of France, we have also 
received intelligent and instructed men like Simond and Dupin. 
Germany has now sent a much more competent representative 
than Dr. Spiker. 

The work before us is a translation from the German: the 
author is said to be a man of rank—a prince by title—who un- 
doubtedly under the glorious name of Puckler Muskau freely 
circulated in this country at the time the tourist represents 
himself to have visited us. That the author is this same Prince 
Puckler Muskau we will not affirm: that the probabilities 
are in favour of the supposition of his being a prince, appears from 
the work itself, or there is more than a fictitious machinery 
employed—there is mistepresentation. The figment used by 
a supposed editor, that the writer is dead, we hold lightly ; 
such a scheme may be invented for obvious reasons. Our 
decided impression is, that the author is what he pretends to be; 
and we confess, that if he did not turn out to be all we gather 
from his book, we should be very much disappointed: a better 
companion, a more interesting traveller, or, as we can judge, 
a sounder-hearted, more thoroughly amiable man, we never met 
with—on paper. True, if it be Prince Puckler Muskau, he lives 
separated from his wife, who is a daughter of the Prussian 
statesman, Hardenberg; but he may be, for all that, a very 
good and a very good-tempered man; and we please ourselves 
with the idea that the Julia to whom the letters (for it is in 
that form that the tour is couched) are so affectionately, nay, 
romantically and fondly, addressed, is the very lady now resid- 
ing apart from her legitimate lord and master. There are indi- 
viduals—not unamiable ones—whose attachment varies inversely 
as their distance from each other ; and the Prince, in one of his 
letters, hints that he and Julia, who nevertheless is anxiously 
longing for his return, are somewhat of that temperament. As- 
suredly there are many little passages only applicable on the 
supposition that the author has at one time lived the bosom 
friend of his correspondent ; that circumstances, scarcely de- 
pendent upon themselves, have separated them, and that they 
are only waiting events, once more to join in society, as they 
seem never to have parted in communion of feeling. 

The tour is called by the author, “ A Fragmentary Journal,” 
and bears the marks of having been written while all the 
impressions described were fresh on the writer’s mind. Whe- 
ther the letters were actually sent by the post, as stated, or 
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whether the answers he refers to are real or imaginary, is a 
matter of small importance ; we are inclined to put reliance in 
all the writer tells us. Such is the effect of his bonhommie, his 
heartiness, his air of sincerity upon even the indurated suscep- 
tibilities of a critic. 

The method of the publication is singular. The two volumes 
now presented to the public are the last part of the tour. We can 
therefore only hope for the future appearance of the rest, which, 
we are led to suppose, relate solely to England. Of course, on 
opening the book, we jump in medias res. The writer, after 
exhausting the fashionable world of London and ransacking 
the rural districts, starts for Wales and Ireland, with all his 
accumulated knowledge of England as his capital for travelling ; 
and not seldom excites our curiosity and tantalizes the reader 
with allusions to the discussions on the peculiarities of this 
country, which still remain sacred to him and Julia. The rea- 
son why the earlier part is withheld may be readily imagined. 
During a London life, mixing as the author did with all the most 
distinguished or at least most notorious persons we have, their 
identification would have been easy to the reader, perhaps pain- 
ful to the parties, and consequently objectionable on the part of 
the writer. In Wales, on the contrary, the traveller deals much 
more with the picturesque than the personal ; and, as to Ireland, 
he probably judged that country too wild and too widely 
separated from the rest of the world to be reached by his book ; 
besides which, he passes through it strictly in the capacity 
of a tourist, while, in England, his experience must have been, 
ina great measure, that of a social resident. Be thatas it may, 
these volumes dwell almost entirely on Wales and Ireland. 
These countries are perhaps better adapted to his pen than our 
own. His descriptions of nature are lively and striking ; they 
set a picture before us; the taste of the artist leads him to 
select the characteristic objects, and he has done so. No species 
of writing is so tempting, none so insufferable, as description : 
and unluckily, every traveller thinks he is equal to it, for if he 
cannot draw, yet he can enumerate, and, instead of a lendscape, 
present us with a catalogue, where the number of portraitures 
is only limited by his industry ; and it unluckily happens, that, 
of all creatures, none is so never-failing in perseverance, so 
unsubduable in his activity, as the creature known under the 
title of a “bore.” The author’s keen perception of character, 
his quick eye for national distinctions, have also full play in 
[reland—the country whic” a traveller of the author’s tempera- 
ment would choose out of the whole world for the subject of his 
lucubrations. The character of its people affords him the 
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nicest materials fora student of the various shades of humanity ; 
the genial spirit of the Irish calls forth the fervent sympathies 
of his own heart; their wild life flatters his contempt for 
artificial distinctions, from the burthen of which he is glad to 
emancipate himself; then, again, their political wrongs, their 
struggling liberties, their enthusiastic patriotism, animate his 
cenerous bosom with a fellow-feeling, honourable to any man, 
more especially to one born to the privileges of rank, and, as it 
were, tothe right of oppression. But our author is much more a 
man thana piince : had he been narrowly gifted with the talents 
he possesses, he would have been much more a prince than a 
man, and never have visited Ireland: never would wander over 
mountain paths in stormy nights, on a cart-horse, with a hand- 
kerchief about his head, and his umbrella turned upside down ; 
nor brush on foot from one county to another, picking company 
and knowledge by the way; nor scramble from town to town over 
turf and stone, in carts and cars, that produced an agitation in 
the frame scarcely less than that which at the time he visited 
Ireland was shaking the whole country to its foundations. It 
was previous to the Catholic Emancipation. And all this, not 
because he could not command the accommodations which are 
always at the service of rank and wealth, but because he 
rejoiced in his freedom from their trammels, and in the oppor- 
tunities which his adventures afiorded him of mixing with man- 
kind on the broad and Table-land of Nature. But the 
prince does not only dwell upon the country he travels in, the 
traveller himself is a constant subject of contemplation ; not in 
the spirit of vanity, but of philosophy ; he is busy with self- 
analysis ; his correspondent is supposed to take an interest in 
the subject, and he soon contrives to make his reader do so. 
The autobiographical portions of the work give us an additional 
curiosity in the incidents of his tour ; it is our friend, our warm- 
hearted, noble-minded, imaginative, though somewhat way- 
ward, friend, who is wandering from society to society, from Jand 
to land ; and, by the aid of this individuality, we take as much 
pleasure in his letters, as if we had had the satisfaction of having 
them addressed solely to ourselves, and they came to our hands 
without the drawback of a heavy postage. It is time, however, 
to accompany him on his route. He will sooner ingratiate 
himself into the good will of our readers than can be done by 
our introduction or description of him. 

We set out with the tourist from London on a rainy morning 
in July (1828), on the road to Cheltenham; it blew a hurri- 
cane, and rained water-spouts—circumstances which give occa- 
sion for some depreciatory mention of the English climate. All 
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foreigners seem to coincide on this point All that we can say is, 
that we have wandered many hundreds of weary miles in search 
of a better, and have not found one, taking it, as we ought in 
fairness, all in all. The sole circumstance, if there is any, 
which casts the balance against us, is not a matter of climate ; 
it is the effect of coal smoke, which is probably as deleterious to 
health as it is disagreeable to the eye, except, indeed, in some 
grand masses, when its lurid light and unfathomable shade 
give majesty and grandeur to some of our sky-scenery. Rain 
and moisture have their compensations ; for instance, our Prince 
fell asleep amidst torrents of rain: the rapid roll of an easy car 
riage (praise be to the unrivalled Adams and M‘Adams of the 
land !) lulled him into a gentle slumber. When he awoke, all 
nature shone with an emerald brightness, and a delicious fra- 
yrance poured in at the open windows from every field and 
flower ; and our care-worn and melancholy friend was again, in 
a few moments, the light-hearted child rejoicing in the beautiful 
world. 

After passing through a country of great richness and beauty, 
and being often attracted by the appearance of the domains 
through which the road runs, although, as he says, after his 


park and garden chase through England he could expect to 
find little new, he arrives at Cheltenkam. Germany abounds in 
baths, but they have the air rather of temporary booths and 
sheds than of settled habitations, and the Prince is proportion- 
ably gratified with Cheltenham, undoubtedly the most elegant 
of our towns of health and recreation : 


‘Late in the evening I reached Cheltenham, an extremely pretty 
watering-place, of an elegance nowhere to be found on the continent. 
Even the splendid gas-lights and the new villa-looking houses, each 
surrounded by its little flower-garden, put the mind into a cheerful 
and agreeable tone. I arrived, too, just in the hour when the contest 
between the light of day and the artificial illumination produces a 
peculiur and, to me, pleasing effect. As I entered the inn, which I 
might almost call magnificent, and ascended the snow-white stone stair- 
case, ornamented with a gilt bronze railing, and trod on fresh and 
brilliant carpets, lighted by two servants to my room, I gave myself 
up, ‘con amore,’ to the feeling of ‘ comfort’ which can be found 
in perfection nowhere but in England. In this point of view, it isa 
country completely made for a misanthrope like myself ;—since all that 
is unconnected with social life, all that a man can procure with money, 
is excellent and perfect in its kind ; and he may enjoy it isolated, with- 
vut any other human being troubling himself about him.’—vol. i. p. 3. 


They who call themselves misanthropes are generally men only 
too anxious for humanity. The Prince would have that which 
he gets for money, distinctly separated from that which comes to 
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him for love; whereas the confines of these two sources of 
accommodaticn are too often confounded and intermingled, 
greatly to the mortification of a sensitive participator, and the 
confusion leads, on the part of others, to much especial hypo- 
crisy and prevarication. The luxury of the Cheltenham cara- 
vanserai sets the Prince upon philosophizing, and he comes to 
the conclusion, not ungrateful to us, that “a larger mass of 
varied and manifold enjoyments may certainly be found in 
England than it is possible to procure in Germany.” But he does 
not say by whom and how ; for the rich or the poor. Of the latter, 
in England, we suspect he does not know much; for he 
tells us that their distress consists in this,—that “ instead of 
having three or four meals a day, with tea, cold meat, bread and 
butter, beef-steaks, or roast meat, it is being obliged to con- 
tent themselves with two, consisting only of meat and potatoes.” 
This is the mistake of a traveller: there are many such neces- 
sarily in the course of the work; they are macule on the sur- 
face, and are incidental to the nature of the performance. 

The Prince makes some little excursions from Cheltenham, 
and does not, of course, omit the seven sources of the Thames, of 
which he gives a pretty description. On his return to Chelten- 
ham he detects a tea-garden in a village; and it proves the 
advantage of having a foreigner to inform us of our treasures, 
that he finds much to praise in these places, to a knowledge of 
the existence of which large classes of Englishmen would not 
confess : 

‘On my return to Cheltenham, I passed through a large village, 
where I visited for the first time what is here called a tea-garden. 
‘The ingenuity with which a small space is made to contain a hundred 
little niches, benches, and picturesque, nay, often romantic seats, is 
quite extraordinary, and forms a curious contrast with the phlegm of 
the gaily-dressed multitude who rather garnish than animate the 
scene.’ —vol. i. p. 9. 

From Cheltenham he made a sudden escape; the Master of 
the Ceremonies had laid his paw upon him; to avoid his impor- 
tunities the Prince gave a promise, made a faux bond, and was 
off by peep of dawn. He makes his way through Worcester and 
its antiquities, to the beauties of Llangollen; and by beauties we 
do not mean the celebrated maiden ladies, who for the last half 
century have made this picturesque valley nearly as famous as 
nature itself. The Prince had an interview with these courtly 
dames, who had fled from the world and marriage half a century 
before, and still retain the graces, if not the charms, of their youth. 
He says they regretted to hear of the decease of his grandfather 
as an untimely event. In describing the costume of these ladies 
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(the lady Emily Butler and the hon. Miss Ponsonby *), he has 
occasion to mention the word ‘ inexpres ssibles’ (not that they wore 
breeches). ‘ Inexpressibles,” he says, ‘is the name which this 
article of dress has received in good society : where a woman 
sometimes leaves her husband and children, and runs off with 
her lover, but is always too decorous to endure the sound of the 
word breeches.” The author does not perceive that these two 
phenomena arise from a similar cause; if society were less 
rigorous in its forms, women would say breeches, and would not 
run away from their children, but stay both with their husband 
and lover. We do not defend over-strained delicacy, we merely 
observe upon the barrier of form which must not be over-leaped : 
the barrier of fact is quite another thing. 

We next arrive at Bangor, after several descriptions of sights 
and scenery, and, in addition, the introduction of some general 
topics better calculated for the meridian of Berlin than London ; 
they relate evidently to the state of religious opinion in that 
capital and the neighbouring countries, where it appears that 
fanaticism is now the fashion in place of religion, and that the 
notables of the present day are far more likely to invite the pre- 
sence of Irving than of another Voltaire. The satire seems to 
be good, and the opinions are assuredly rational. 

Caernarvon is the centre of a great deal of exploration, and 
the inn is haunted by a beautiful ‘girl with long hair, who reads 
the traveller's novels and condemns his love of mutton. He 
thence ascends Snowdon, and his narrative of the ascent is ali 
animation, exertion, reflection, and description: it is too long to 
extract, and impossible to abridge. He at length returns to ‘the 
inn, to mutton and Eliza. On ‘this gentle bar. maid, the good- 
nature of the Prince Puckler Muskau (what a name fora fairy 
tale), seems to have made an impression, or perhaps it was his 
portable novel library. 

*T had read thus far when the little Eliza appeared with my break- 
fast, and with an arch good-nature bid me good morning ‘after my 
long sleep-’ She had just been to church, had all the consciousness 
of being well-dressed, and was waiting upon a foreigner ; three things 
which greatly incline women to be tender- hearted. She accordingly 
seemed almost embarrassed when I inquired about my departure early 
the following morning ; but was soon consoled when I promised to 
leave her my travelling library, and to bring her a fresh assortment of 
books in a week. 

‘ After dinner I went, under her guidance, to visit the walks around 
the town. One of these is most romantically placed on a large rock. 
We saw from hence Snowdon, in almost transparent clearness, un- 








* Both these venerable ladies have died since the Prince’s visit: the 
latter one very recently. 
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dimmed by a single cloud ; and I could not restrain some feelings of 
vexation at having so exactly missed the right day. 

‘After this pastoral walk, ‘ tender mutton’ closed a day of 
which I am sorry to have nothing more interesting to record.’—vol. i. 
pp. 88, 89. 

Hear this, ye princes of the earth ; your like in rank, and far your 
superior in talents and accomplishments, thought it no scorn to 
take a walk one Sunday evening in Wales with Eliza of the 
Lion and Lamb, their companions being innocence and good- 
will—a little badinage we will suppose on the one side, and a 
little coquetry on the other; but the walk and the beauties of 
Caernarvon were not a jot the worse on that account. From 
Caernarvon he returns to Bangor, and looks more closely into 
some of the beauties of that neighbourhood. His description of 
the romantic spot of Craig y Don is full of life; we will quote 
both it and his picture of a grand feature in the neighbourhood, 
the Menai bridge, as a specimen of the manner in which he sets 
an object before the reader. 


‘His house commands a very celebrated view. It is, how- 
ever, far surpassed-by one I met with about a mile and a half 
further on, from a simple and elegant cottage called Craig y 
Don. This is a true gem,—one of those blessed spots which leave 
nothing to wish. It lies between thickly-wooded rocks close to the 
sea; not too large, but adorned like a boudoir, surrounded by the 
greenest turf, and by the blended beauty of flowers of all colours ; the 
whole house, with its thatched roof and verandah tapestried with 
China roses and blue convolvuluses, forms a picture which, inclosed 
as it is between wood and rock, forms the most indescribably beautiful 
contrast with the sublime scenery around it. Labyrinthine footpaths 
wind in all directions through the cool and shady thicket, subdividing 
into many and exquisite fragments the rich treasures of landscape 
beauty afforded by the situation. Beneath and in front lies the deep 
blue sea, whose surf beats against the sharp pointed rocks upon which 
I stood ; while further away on its smooth mirror a hundred fishing- 
boats and other vessels glided to and fro. Among them I descried 
the cutter of the proprietor of Craig y Don lying at anchor, and two 
steam-boats, one of which, far in the distance, left a long line of 
smoke, the other, close to shore, sent up a slender column of white 
vapour. On the right, a deep bay stretches into the land, studded 
with little islands of every character and form; some clothed with 
brushwood, others bare and almost polished by the waves; some 
covered with little huts, others crowned with upright tower-like 
rocks. On turning again toward the strait, and following its gradual 
contraction, my eye rested with amazement on that stupendous chain- 
bridge which closes the prospect; that giant work which is justly 
called the eighth wonder of the world, and which, bidding defiance to 
nature, has united two portions of land which she had severed by the 
ocean. I shall have an opportunity hereafter of describing it more 
nearly ; from this point it looks as if spiders had woven it in the air. 
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‘ After I had satisfied myself with gazing at this romantic specimen 
of human power and skill, 1 turned to one of the greatest and most 
varied works of nature ;—the entire range of the Welsh mountains, 
which rises immediately from the water, distinct and near enough 
clearly to distinguish woods, villages, and valleys, and stretches ulong 
an extent of ten miles. The mountains grouped themselves in every 
variety of light and shadow; some were wrapped in clouds, some 
gleamed brightly in the sun, others stretched their blue heads even 
above the clouds; and villages, towns, white churches, handsome 
country houses and castles, were visible in their gorges, while shifting 
gleams of light played on the green slopes at their foot. The eye, 
wearied with variety, turns to the north, which is on my left. Here 
nothing distracts the gaze : the wide ocean alone blends with the sky. 
For a short time you follow the retreating shore of Anglesea at your 
side, on which large nut-trees and oaks droop their pliant boughs 
into the sea, and then you are alone with air and water ; or at most 
you fancy you descry the sails of a distant vessel, or shape fantastic 
pictures in the clouds. 

* After an hour of intense enjoyment, I rode at the full speed of a 
poney, which I hired in Anglesea, to the great bridge. ‘The best 
point of view is from the beach, near some fishing huts, about a 
hundred paces from the bridge. The more thoroughly and minutely 
I viewed it, the greater was my astonishment. I thought I beheld 
in a dream a filagree work suspended by fairies in the air. In short, 
the fancy cannot exhaust itself in comparisons; and as a stage- 
coach with four horses drove rapidly over the arch a hundred feet 
high and six hundred wide, half concealed by the intertexture of the 
chains on which the bridge is suspended, I thought I saw larks flut- 
tering in a net. The men who were seated in various parts of the 
chain-work, giving it its first coat of paint, were like captive insects. 
Those who know the castle at Berlin will be able to form some idea 
of the enormous dimensions of this bridge, when they hear that it 
would stand perfectly well under the centre arch: and yet the chains 
hold the latter so firmly, that even driving at the quickest rate or with 
the heaviest burden, which is by no means forbidden, does not excite 
the smallest perceptible vibration.’-—vol. i. pp. 90-3. 

We must now hurry our companion over the principal beauties 
of North Wales, in the neighbourhood of Caernarvon, Bangor 
and St, Asaph, and get him over to Dublin, or we shall not 
arrive at the end of our paper, either in time, or with a due 
respect to the confined space which, in these agitated times, a 
Journal can give to the adventures of a tourist. His are pages 
from which, however, we may often glean more than from the 
volumes of much graver writers. For instance, in the fellowing 
character of the family of Colonel H--—, whom the Prince 
visited at K—— Park, there is more food for reflection than 
in some political pamphlets. 


* Towards evening 1 arrived at the house of my worthy Colonel, 
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a true Englishman, in the best sense of the word. He and his amiable 
family received me in the friendliest manner. Country-gentlemen of his 
class, who are in easy circumstances (with us they would be thought 
rich), and fill a respectable station in society ; who are not eager and 
anxious pursuers of fashion in London, but seek to win the affection 
of their neighbours and tenants ; whose hospitality is not mere osten- 
tation ; whose manners are neither ‘ exclusive’ nor outlandish; but 
who find their dignity in a domestic life polished by education and 
adorned by affluence, and in the observance of the strictest integrity ;— 
such form the most truly respectable class of Englishmen. In the great 
world of London, indeed, they play an obscure part ; but, on the wide 
stage of humanity, one of the most noble and elevated that can be allot- 
ted to man, Unfortunately, however, the predominance and the arro- 
gance of the English aristocracy is so great, and that of fashion yet so 
much more absolute and tyrannous, that such families, if my tribute 
of praise and admiration were ever to fall under their eye, would 
probably feel less flattered by it, than they would be if I enumerated 


them among the leaders of ‘ ton.’ "—vol. i. pp. 137-8. 


The fact of the gentleman here spoken of having been raised 
to the peerage since the date of the Prince’s visit, is a com- 
mentary on the drift of this passage. 


The Prince’s first impressions of Ireland seem to have been 
somewhat dreary. 

* Evening.’ 

‘ This country has more resemblance to Germany than to England. 
That universal and almost over-refined industry and culture disappears 
here, and with it, alas! English neatness, The houses and streets 
have a dirty air, although Dublin is adorned with many magnificent 
palaces and broad straight streets. The lower classes are in rags ; those 
somewhat higher, want the English elegance; while the variety of 
brilliant uniforms, which are never seen in the streets of London, still 
more strongly remind one of the continent. The environs of the 
city have no longer the accustomed freshness; the soil is more 
neglected, the grass and trees scantier. The grand features of the 
landscape, however, the bay, the distant mountains of Wicklow, the 
Hill of Howth, the amphitheatrical mass of houses, the quays, the 
harbour, are beautiful. Such, at least, is the first impression. 

‘1 find myself, in the best inn in the city, less comfortable than in 
the little town of Bangor. The house is large, but seems silent and 
deserted ; while I remember that there, only during my dinner, I saw 
fifteen carriages arrive, all of which were necessarily sent away from 
the door.’—vol. i. pp. 156-7. 


The notables of Dublin, at the season of the tourist’s arrival, 
were in the country, so that, for the time he stayed there, he 
was occupied chiefly in visiting show places. In the street he 
accidentally met a ‘“ dandy” (so he calls him), whom he had 
met with in London. This hopeful young aristocrat laughed 
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heartily at the idea of their meeting “ in such a horrid place,” 
ran on for some time in a satirical vein on Dublin society, and 
at last concluded by informing the Prince, that through the 
influence of his family he had just obtained a place here, which 
indeed brought him in 2,000/. a year, and gave him nothing to 
do, but which compelled him pro forma to pass a part of 
every year in this “shocking abode.” On this the Prince ob- 
serves, that “‘ with such and even much richer sinecures, are the 
younger sons of the English aristocracy provided in countless 
numbers, and in all parts of the empire [the colonies included]. 
I think, however, that even here the pitcher will not always go 
to the well without breaking.” He adds, “ though I must con- 
fess that these defects in the English government, compared 
with the arbitrary power exercised in other states, are but spots 
on the sun.” Wein our turn may ask, what these “ dandies” 
of 2,000/. per annum have to do with the light of a free govern- 
ment? We should have no objection to the sun-spots, if they 
secured us this same light; but when they are only in the way 
of it, we do not see that they are elements of the comparison 
between England and other states. The English government 
is undoubtedly a better government than many others; but 
it is not by, but in spite of the abuses. Our consolation is, 
as he says, that the pitcher will not always go to the well with- 
out breaking. The exception the Prince makes to the compa- 
rative praise of the English government, has the important 
exception of Ireland, “which,” he says, “‘ appears to experience 
in almost every instance a step-mother’s care.” Ireland is in 
fact a bye-word of reproach against this country all over Europe, 
and diminishes the weight, influence, and respectability of 
Great Britain in every quarter of the globe. 

The charms of a capital, more especially an empty one, were 
not calculated long to detain our author; he consequently leaves 
behind his equipage, and ransacks the neighbourhood of Dublin 
for the picturesque. After a successful search, he once more 
sets out into the very heart of the country. In the course 
of this journey he took a tolerably close view of the south and 
south-west of the island; in the course of which he pays a 
visit to O’Conneil, in his castle of Derrinane Abbey; makes 
a prolonged stay—unusually long for so volatile a person 
—in the family of a member of the squirearchy in Connaught, 
to whom he is introduced by his son, whom he had acci- 
dentally encountered in a pedestrian tour; another visit is 
paid toa Colonel W. , the brother of a Lord B—-, whom 
he terms a parkomane; the Prince is also a little touched 
with this mania, so that they were excellent society, together 
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with the agreeable addition of some lovely female members of 
the family. The Prince seems to glory in these accidental 
acquaintances: they are founded on the broad footing of 
humanity: he is received, because he is agreeable; he stays, 
because he is gratified ; and he does not remain long enough 
for a mutual discovery of defects. But we suspect he stayed 
sometimes quite long enough to partwitha pang. It must be 
remembered, that he is not only a German, but a susceptible 
admirer of beauty in every form, whether it be in a building, a 
woman, a view, a horse, or a constitution. 

We have spoken of the acquaintance made on the road by 
the Prince, with the son of the gentleman in whose family he 
subsequently sojourned some time. He was a young clergy- 
man, and he speaks of his orthodoxy in terms which might 
apply to that of all the young parsons we have ever known 
(and the number is not small), with the exception of those of 
the evangelical school. 


* I bought a Scotch cloak and some linen in Bray, and entered on 
my tour quite after the fashion of a student. I supped with a young 
parson of good family, who made me laugh heartily at his orthodoxy 
in matters of religion, interspersed with talk which was by no means 
remarkable for severe decorum or virtue. But such is the piety of 
Englishmen,—it is to them at once a party matter and an affair of 
good manners; and as in politics they follow their party implicitly, 
through thick and thin, reasonable and unreasonable, because it is 
their party ; as they submit to a custom for ever because it is a 
custom ; so they regard their religion, (without the least tincture of 
poetry) in exactly the same point of view: they go to church on 
Sundays, just as regularly as they dress every day for dinner; and 
regard a man who neglects church, just in the same light as one who 
eats fish with a knife.’ —vol. i. pp. 179-80. 


It is impossible for any thing to be more just than the last 
observation ; religious people are rare, but not so are those who 
are shocked at irreligion, which is neither deemed matter of 
opinion nor of faith: religion in a person is held to be some- 
thing safe, without which there is no security or respectability 
in his society ; it is not considered any assurance of morality or 
virtue, but a mysterious something which implies that the pos- 
sessor Is not a radical in the state, nor a disputant in society, and 
is, generally speaking, an espouser of the safe side of a question. 
The unpopularity of the church has lately relieved the unortho- 
dox of a portion of odium, and many persons who till lately 
would have been desperately affronted and alarmed at the charge 
of free-thinking, are begining now to push the cloven foot from 
under the cloak, as if it was, after all, not so disadvantageous a 
characteristic. 
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At Bally-Arthur the Prince unconsciously lost his pocket- 
book ; when at Avoca Inn, a young man he had never seen 
before was shown to his room, and presented to him a book, which 
to his astonishment he recognized as his own : the contents ap- 

ear to have been valuable. ‘“ In England,” he says, “ I should 

ardly have had the good fortune to see my pocket-book again, 
even if a ‘ gentleman’ had found it ; he would probably have let 
it lie in peace, or kept it.” Now this is unfair, and an instance of 
the too great proneness of travellers of the genus of ourauthor, 
to draw hasty and exaggerated general conclusions. We know as 
much about our countrymen as the Prince, and we affirm, that 
no gentleman would either have let it lie, or have kept it. Some 
gentlemen might have ordered it to be picked up and restored— 
none would have let it lie—none would have kept it. Let us 
remind the tourist of a circumstance that happened to him at 
Monmouth ; he there fancied he had lost his purse, and a book- 
seller and his family came forward, in the most delicate manner 
in the world, to offer to relieve him from any temporary embarrass- 
ment, tendering him a five-pound note by the hand they deemed 
least likely to offend--their young daughter’s. This word 
‘gentleman’ leads him to a definition of the word in the English 
sense: it runs thus, 

‘A gentleman’ is neither a man of noble birth, nor a man of 
noble sentiments (weder ein Edelmann noch ein edler Mann— 
neither a Nobleman, nor a noble man); but, in strictness, a man of 
independent means, and perfect knowledge of the usages of good 
society. He who serves or works for the public in any way (the 
higher functionaries of the state, and here and there a poet or artist of 
the first category only excepted,) is no ‘ gentleman,’ or at best only a 
half a one. 1 was greatly astonished at hearing a certain well-known 
personage, with whom all lovers of horses, native and foreign, are 
well acquainted ; who is rich, who is on a footing of intimacy with 
many Dukes and Lords, and enjoys great consideration, but who pre- 
sides at a weekly auction of horses, (thereby doing useful service to the 
public),—say of himself, “1 can't imagine how the Duke of B —-— 
could commission me to carry a challenge to Count M —; he 
ought to have employed a gentleman,—those things are not in my 
way.’ 

OA really poor man, who is not in a situation to contract debts, can 
on no terms be a ‘ gentleman.’ On the contrary, a rich scamp, who 
has had what is called a good education, so long as he preserves his 
‘character’ (reputation). dexterously, passes for a ‘ perfect gentle- 
man.’ In the exclusive society of London there are yet finer 
‘nuances. A man, for instance, who were to manifest any timidity 
or courtesy towards women, instead of treating them in a familiar, 
confident, and ‘nonchalant’ manner, would awaken the suspicion 
that he was ‘no gentleman :’ but should the luckless man ask twice 
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for soup at dinner, or appear in evening dress at a breakfast which 
begins at three in the afternoon and ends at midnight,—he may be 
a prince and a ‘millionnaire,’ but he is ‘no gentleman.’ ’—vol. i. 
pp. 188-9. 


The beggars of Ireland are favourite subjects with the 
tourist, as they are prominent ones to every observer. Some of 
his sketches of them are amusing; he, like all the rest of the 
world, is struck by the quickness of intellect and the readiness 
of reply displayed by the ragged, idle vagabonds that appear 
starving and joking in every hole and corner of the country. 
It is with their good humour however, that he is most of all 
impressed ; they beg with a perseverance that earns a gratuity, 
but they are never either downcast or angry at failure. The 
description of Donnybrook fair is exceedingly graphic and enter- 
taining—more especially in the picture of the amorous pair, who 
are departing in a state of satisfaction peculiarly Irish and well 
drawn. 


*T rode out again today for the first time to see the fair at Donna- 
brook, near Dublin, which is a kind of popular festival. Nothing 
indeed can be more national! The poverty, the dirt, and the wild 
tumult were as great as the glee and merriment with which the 
cheapest pleasures were enjoyed. I saw things eaten and drunk with 
delight, which forced me to turn my head quickly away to remain 
master of my disgust. Heat and dust, crowd and stench, (‘ il faut 
le dire,’ ) made it impossible to stay long ; but these do not annoy the 
natives. There were many hundred tents, all ragged like the people, 
and adorned with tawdry rags instead of flags; many contented them- 
selves with a cross on a hoop ; one had hoisted a dead and halfputrid 
cat asa sign! The lowest sort of rope-dancers and posture-masters 
exercised their toilsome vocation on stages of planks, and dressed in 
shabby finery, dancing and grimacing in the dreadful heat till they 
were completely exhausted. A third part of the public lay, or rather 
rolled, about, drunk ; others ate, screamed, shouted and fought. The 
women rode about, sitting two and three upon an ass, pushed their 
way through the crowd, smoked with great delight, and coquetted 
with their sweethearts. The most ridiculous group was one which I 
should have thought indigenous only to Rio de la Plata : two beggars 
were seated on a horse, who by his wretched plight seemed to suppli- 
cate for them ; they had no saddle, and a piece of twine served as reins.’ 

‘ As I left the fair, a pair of lovers, excessively drunk, took the same 
road. It was a rich treat to watch their behaviour. Both were 
horribly ugly, but treated each other with the greatest tenderness, and 
the most delicate attention. The lover especially displayed a sort of 
chivalrous politeness. Nothing could be more gallant, and at the same 
time more respectful, than his repeated efforts to preserve his fair one 
from falling, although he had no little difficulty in keeping his own 
balance. From his ingratiating demeanour and her delighted smiles, 
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I could also perceive that he was using every endeavour to entertain 
her agreeably ; and that her answers, notwithstanding her ‘ exalté’ 
state, were given with a coquetry and an air of affectionate intimacy 
which would have been exquisitely becoming and attractive in a.pretty 
woman.’ 

‘My reverence for truth compels me to add that not the slightest 
trace of English brutality was to be perceived: they were more like 
French people, though their gaiety was mingled with more humour, 
and more genuine good-nature ; both of which are national traits of 
the Irish, and are always doubled by Potheen (the best sort of whisky 
illicitly distilled).’—vol. i. pp. 203—5. 

Another passage @ propos to a horse-race at Galway, charac- 
teristic of the Irish peasantry and their passion for love-knocks, 
must be transcribed for its extreme justness. 


‘ We arrived very late on the ‘ race-course,’ and saw little of this 
day's sport. The sight of the people was however extremely curious 
and interesting to me. In many points of view this nation is really 
semi-barbarous. The universal want of decent clothing among the 
lower classes, even on festivals like the present ; their utter inability to 
resist ardent spirits, so long as they have a penny in their pockets ; 
the sudden and continual wild quarrels and national pitched battles 
with the shillelah (a murderous sort of stick which every man keeps 
hidden under his rags), in which hundreds take part in a minute, and 
do not desist till several are left dead or wounded on the field ; the 
frightful war-whoop which they set up on these occasions; the 
revenge for an affront or injury, which is cherished and inherited by 
whole villages :—on the other hand, the light-hearted carelessness 
which never thinks of the coming day; the heart-felt merriment, 
forgetful of all want and suffering; the kind hospitality which 
ungrudgingly shares their last morsel ; the unreserved cordiality with 
the stranger, who makes any advances to them ; the natural fluency 
and eloquence which they have ever at command ;—all are character- 
istics of a half-civilized people.’ 

‘ Hundreds of drunken men accompanied our carriages as we drove 
from the race-course to the town, and more than ten times, fights arose 
among them. ‘The confluence of guests was so great that we with 
difficulty found a miserable lodging :—our dinner was however good, 
and very abundant.’—vol. i. pp. 227-8. 

On another occasion the Prince witnesses a scene such as, he 
says, could have occurred in no other country. A showman was 
exhibiting the tricks of his monkey to a large crowd; at length, a 
woman in a fit of delight, ran in and seized the says person- 
age of the drama—the monkey ; confusion speedily followed, but 
in a similar spirit, and at last out flew the shillelahs, which 
hitherto had been concealed under the rags of the miserable 
spectators ; pleasure at the sight of the monkey-tricks had 
kept them, says the traveller, hidden, now on the contrary, it 
was pleasure that let them fly~that pleasure, which none 
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but Irishmen know—an ecstacy—an enthusiasm—whose most 
natural expression seems to be a jump in the airand a flourish of 
the shillelah. 

The specimens of Orangeism which the traveller meets with, 
naturally strike him as the most brutal and shocking form of 
intolerance. No one has made himself better acquainted with 
the enormities of the Irish government in church and state, than 
the Prince; no one could sympathize more generously than he 
did with the wrongs the country was suffering under, or in the 
hopes inspired by the projects of its patriots: guess then, 
what must have been his sensations when sentiments like the 
following were uttered in his presence. 


“* T have served my king for nearly thirty years in almost every part 
of the world, and want rest. Nevertheless, it is my most ardent wish, 
which I daily pray God to grant, that 1 may live to see a ‘good 
sound rebellion’ in Ireland. If I were called out to serve again, or if 
I were to lay down my life the very day it broke out, I should make 
the sacrifice willingly, could I but be sure that the blood of five millions 
of Catholics would flow at the same time with my own. Rebellion ! 
—that’s the point at which I want to see them, at which I wait 
for them, and to which they must be led on, that we may make 
an end of them at once; for there can be no peace in Ireland till the 
whole race is exterminated, and nothing but an open rebellion, and 
an English army to put it down, can effect this !"—Would it not be 
right to confine such a wicked madman for life, dear Julia, and give 
his sweet wife to some one more worthy of her ?’—vol. i. pp. 257. 


We are accustomed to hear similar opinions stated or have 
been, and what is more, to see them acted upon : but when they 
are contemplated with a strange and unaccustomed eye, they 
seem too black for humanity. A removal of his quarters gives 
the tourist an immediate opportunity of observing the people thus 
spoken of by the intolerant Orangeman, under an aspect that 
surely does not prepare us to receive his remedy as the only one 
likely to be efficient. He is himself proceeding in a cart, in a 
borrowed great coat, just forced upon him by a young fellow 
traveller, who saw he was lightly clad and suffering from cold. 


‘We found the ragged potatoe-eating people everywhere gay and 
joyous. They always beg, to be sure, but they beg laughing, with 
wit, humour, and the drollest expressions, without importunity, and 
without ‘rancune’ if they get nothing. Most striking, amid such 
singular poverty, is the no less singular honesty of these people ; 
perhaps, however, the one arises out of the other, for luxury makes 
us covetous, and the poor man can often bear the privation of 
necessaries more easily than the rich of superfluities. 

* We saw a number of labourers sitting by the road-side on heaps of 
stone, which they were breaking. My companion said, ‘Those are 
conquerors ; their whole business is to break in pieces and destroy, 
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and they rise on the ruins they make.” Meanwhile our driver blew 
his horn to announce the post, for which, as with us, everything must 
make way: the tone, however, came forth with such difficulty and 
sounded so piteously, that we all laughed. A pretty boy, of about 
twelve, looking like a personification of happiness and joy, though 
half naked, was sitting on a heap of stones, hammering. He shouted 
with mischievous glee, and called out to the angry driver, ‘‘ Oh, ho, 
friend, your trumpet has caught cold ; it is as hoarse as my old grand- 
mother: cure it directly with a glass of potheen, or it will die of a 
consumption before you reach Galway!” A loud laugh from all the 
labourers followed as chorus. ‘‘There,” said my companion, “ there 
you see our people,—starvation and laughter,—that is their lot. 
Would you believe that, from the number of labourers and the scarcity 
of labour, not one of these men earns enough to buy sufficient food ; 
and yet every one of them will spare something to his priest : and if 
you go into his cabin, will give you half of his last potatoe and a joke 
into the bargain.” ’—vol. i. pp.262-4. 

Of the priests—and after his visit to O’Connell he seems to 
have fallen in with many,—he thinks well, and speaks favourably 
of their temper and liberality. Of the clergymen of the 
established church he has little good-to say; he is a Protestant, 
but no favourer of our mixture of Puritanism and Popery, as he 
maintains it to be; and in Ireland, he least of all can tolerate it 


among a per of a different faith, who are obliged to support 


an Alien Establishment in splendour and luxury. The statistics 
of this question, if question it be, attract his attention, and he 
gives a comparative list of the Protestant and Catholic inha- 
bitants in various districts. We mention the fact to show 
that he is not merely content to swallow a popular outcry ; 
the system, however, had not arrived in his time to the pitch of 
perfection it has now reached, when war is obliged to be levied 
for the collection of the dues of the church of Christ, and when 
tithes in kind have become tithes in blood, and seizures of cattle 
cost as many lives of men as beasts. 

We have not left ourselves space for touching upon the 
Prince’s favourite subject of the picturesque beauty of many parts 
of the South of Ireland, into the description of which he enters 
with the cultivated enthusiasm of a man of taste. It seems 
that he has had his own plans for the improvement of the 
estates and the population over which he had influence, and 
that he has practically exhibited his ideas of the picturesque. 
Disappointment appears, however, to have been his reward ; 
arising perhaps from a certain instability of purpose and defect 
of resolution, which we fancy we discern in his character, and 
which, though not disadvantageous qualities in a tourist, are 
very bad ones in a reformer and an improver. 

VOL. xvi.— Westminster Review. R 
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We can as little dwell on the sporting scenes which the 
Prince appears to have entered into with thorough heartiness, 
and which still, it seems, characterize the gentry of Ireland. 
Sir Jonah Barrington had already drawn this demi-savage life 
with similar spirit. The Prince’s visit to O'Connell, at Derrinane 
Abbey, is not so interesting as his report of the difficulties that 
beset him on the road to his almost inaccessible abode on the 
bold and magnificent shores of the Atlantic. The Prince set out 
by way of Kenmare, instead of Killarney, which makes all the 
difference in Ireland. 

On his return to Dublin, the traveller saw a great deal of Lady 
Morgan, whom he seems to have considered fair game. Her 
ladyship has long traded upon the interior of aristocratic 
abodes on the continent ; a foreign Prince has now returned the 
compliment. Lady Morgan is here represented at home at full 
length. The Prince’s account of her ladyship, and the time he 
spent in hersociety,is chequered with some contempt, and a good 
deal of admiration. He was disgusted with her love of rank, 
and her secret pining after aristocratic distinction, and not a 
little shocked by some approaches to vulgarity, as well as by her 
unnecessary exhibitions of infidelity. But on the other hand he 
was charmed by the sprightliness of her wit, her ready talents, 
her genuine good-nature, when she let the woman have fair 
play, and above all, he seems to have been delighted with her 
nieces. The accounts of the little entertainments they go tup, 
and the pleasant and accomplished mode in which they all spent 
their evenings together, though evincing perhaps a little too much 
of the restlessness of exhibition for our true English taste, form 
at least very pretty descriptions on paper. At length, however, 
the Prince fired one of his pistol-shots as he calls them, and was 
off. His return through England takes him down the banks of 
the Wye (in winter), through Monmouth, Chepstow, Bath, to 
London ; where, though the tour is continued to Paris, we are 
compelled to leave him. ‘The narrative of his English journey 
is, like all the rest of the volumes, exceedingly agreeable and 
well worth perusing. 

We have heard doubts expressed as to the fact of the author's 
being a German at all, and the idea thrown out, that some 
native has taken this opportunity of reaching home by way of 
Berlin. All we shall say in answer to this, is, that the doubt 
must have arisen in the mind of some one who has not read 
more than snatches of the work ; and that, in fact, it has been 
originated by the excellence of the translation. 

On this latter point we are prepared to express ourselves in 
the strongest manner, The translation is not only the best 
modern translation of a prose work that perhaps ever appeared ; 
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but it is, perhaps, our only translation from the German. As 
an original work, the ease and facility of the style would be 
admired ; as a translation it is unrivalled. From the German in 
particular, our wretched and hurried translations have been 
very unfortunate. German thought has a very especial mould ; 
it is very un-English, and yet the ordinary translator has done 
little more than interpret the words. In this work, every 
passage is reconceived, and every thought recast; and what 
appears to us almost wonderful, a foreign idiom has offended us 
in no single instance. 





Art. XV.—1. Diario das Cortes de 1826. Lisbon. 
2. House of Commons Papers. 1826. No. 542. 
3. Folhinha da Terceira ; Almanac printed at Terceira. 1831. 


mpHeE Duke of Wellington being a somewhat practical man 

upon all questions (except that of Reform), may readily be 
allowed to have known well what he was doing, when gently “and 
considerately, and as it were from an abstract love of repose, 
suggesting to Earl Grey last Session, that the time was come 
for acknowledging Don Miguel. Earl Grey, however, was 
well enough aware of the duty of the British Government, to 
avoid the snare then set. But we venture to express strong 
doubts whether his Lordship has yet reflected, or perhaps had 
special occasion to reflect, upon the vast interest which one 
most extensive portion of the possessions of Portugal has, that 
Don Miguel should not be acknowledged their legitimate, as he 
certainly is far from being their paternal, sovereign. We allude 
to Portuguese Africa, which is now suffering under an aggrava- 
tion of misrule, for ages destructive of the best hopes of human- 
ity; and which, under the government supplanted so basely by 
Don Miguel, had a prospect of better times—on the eve, 
perhaps, of being now revived under fairer auspices than those of 
the ministry of Lord Liverpool and George Canning. 

To that ministry, however, was addressed the despatch, full 
of just homage to able Lisbon statesmen, from which is extracted 
the follow ing passage :—“ You will observe by the inclosed 
Gazette,” says Sir William A’Court, then the English ambassador 
to Portugal, that an important project for a law to be hereafter 
enacted, has been submitted to the deputies by Mr. Sarmento, for 
the total abolition of the slave-trade. With this wise project and 
another on the civil list, the labours of the Chambers have ter- 
minated, and a session has closed, which, whatever be the result 
of the present struggle, will be a proof to the world, that there 
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are men in Portugal capable of appreciating and of acting with 
wisdom upon the institutions granted to the country.” The 
part of the Gazette alluded to was as follows :—“ Mr. Sarmento 
read a proposition, and said, ‘Gentlemen, I propose the aboli- 
tion of the infamous slave-trade—that traffic which has carried 
terror and desolation to Africa, exciting wars, rendering bar- 
barism permanent, checking the course of civilization, and which 
has already doomed millions of human victims to misery and 
torment.’ ”’ 

There are then set forth seven articles, containing a vigorous 
system to enforce the object of Mr. Sarmento, the able pro- 
poser of the law, and since, an exile in London, and equally a 
hater of tyranny whether inflicted on a white or on a coloured 
people. One of these seven articles deserves to be applied to 
the delinquencies of other kinds, so often committed in all 
times by the Verres of distant provinces. It directs that “ the 
governors and all the authorities of whatsoever description, are 
responsible for infractions of the law, and liable both to actions 
by any Portuguese, and to be rendered incapable of holding office, 
and to banishment, if they aid, consent to, or participate in 
the exportation of negroes.” 

Under the government which expelled the patriotic Cortes, the 
same trade was in Lisbon continued for years by law; and is in 
fullactivity to this day, by acquiescence, or from insufficient care. 
One of the early fruits of restoring free government in Lisbon, 
would unquestionably be the extension of the most salutary and 
greatly needed reforms, to the African colonies and their depend- 
encies. Fifteen millions of people there, call strongly upon the 
friends of humanity in the English government, to be strenuous 
supporters of the partizans of the young queen Donna Maria. In 
the best of all possible sources of conviction, experience, there 
is exact proof that a liberal administration at home will studiously 
promote a wise benevolence abroad. ‘The revolution brought 
about by Don Miguel’s treachery, stopped the good contemplated 
in 1826; and whilst the friends of the negro have since been 
doomed to every degree of suffering and wrong at the hands of 
a blind and barbarous despot, the unhappy objects of their phi- 
lanthropy have felt the frightful change, by an enormous increase 
of the slave-trade, and by the aggravation of every ancient abuse 
of which the patriots had begun the reform. It is from the 
patriotic pen of Major S4 Nogueira (whose little work, the “ Fo- 
lhinha,’’printed at Terceira, was quoted in our last Number) ,that 
the strongest denunciations of colonial abuses have proceeded. 
After describing the various African settlements from the Cape de 
Verd Islands and Angola to Mozambique, he proclaims boldly, 
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that no where in all the world are the laws worse executed, or 
more injustice committed. “The public functionaries,’’ says he, 
“with few exceptions, practise extortion; their morals, as well 
as those of the clergy, are most scandalous. Major Nogueira 
proposes several important means of elevating these debased 
people; as the abolition of the grand scourge, slavery; the 
improvement of the local institutions, and the increased re- 
sponsibility of the local functionaries ; and in order to advance 
the prosperity of the settlements in other respects, he would 
make the trade free, as well as the people, and encourage 
prudent colonization, at the respective places to which it might 
be suitable. 

There were read last week, at a meeting of the Geographical 
Society, a few notes from the Journals of M. Douville, a French 
traveller of varied acquirements and talents, who has recently 
passed four years in the heart of Portuguese Africa. The publica- 
tion of M. Douville’s account of his travels may be expected to 
throw great light upon the present state and capabilities of the 
countries he saw. A new world is certainly opening to the 
intelligence and the curiosity of Europe in these regions ; and 
while we are slowly abolishing the external slave-trade, so truly 
characterized by Mr. Sarmento in the foregoing short extract 
from his speech, it may be expected that no just exertions will 
be spared to carry improvements amongst the various tribes and 
settlements on shore, where common sense and honesty have 
wonders to effect. 

Amongst other reforms, the abandonment of the practice of 
sending convicts to Africa is loudly called for, both by the un- 
equal suffering and punishment which it inflicts upon the 
convicts , and by the greater wrong which it does to the inhabit- 
ants, who are exposed by such associates to evils never compen- 
sated and never repaired. ‘The picture of the Portuguese settle- 
ment at Bissao, north of Sierra Leone, which has lately been 
exhibited in an American publication called the African Repo- 
sitory, will probably settle the question of convict transport- 
ation in the United States. Personal vice the most horrid, and 
official depravity compared with which the bitterest experience 
of English colonies is a condition of happiness and purity, 
only require to be plainly exposed to view in the manner 
of the account to which we allude, to convince the most 
careless that incalculable good will be done to Africa by the 
abolition of this selfish and inefficient system of secondary 
punishment. ’ , 

A reform, or rather a change of administration, of another 
kind, has been discussed by experienced persons ; and it seems 
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to be peculiarly well adapted to the numerous maritime settle- 
ments of the Portuguese, as well as to those of Great Britain, 
in western Africa. It has been thought, that the government of 
these settlements should be intrusted to naval commanders, re- 
quired to be as much afloat as on shore, and actively employed 
in checking slave trade, as well as in watching the advance of 
the coloured people in municipal government. It is now at 
length agreed, that without largely sharing in the government, 
men, whether black or white, cannot secure its ordinary 
benefits ; and the destructiveness of an African climate to 
Europeans, renders a plan peculiarly promising, which would 
make the superintending naval governor always almost present, 
by being always expected, without exposing him so fatally to 
local disease ; and which at the same time affords scope to the 
prudence and activity of the coloured residents, to whom, at 
last, the whole machine may be confided with every hope of 
general advantage. 

Such are a few of the considerations which a glance at the 
splendid possessions of the Portuguese in Africa have excited. 
The multitudinous tribes of this vast and solid continent, present 
to our sympathies and thoughts the means of solving the great 
and intricate questions, how to elevate the lowly, to restrain 
the strong from destroying the weak, and to make their inter- 
course mutually useful and safe. The field is a noble one ; and 
when England shall correct, as may easily be done, her miser- 
able blunders in western, and southern, and eastern Africa, she 
may hold out fair examples for the improvement of those 
people extending over thirty degrees of the earth’s circum- 
ference, whose immediate fate depends upon the councils that 
shall prevail at Lisbon. 

* All, indeed,” (to use the language of Camoens, whose wander- 
ings throw a lustre upon these savage shores), “who seek the 
path to foreign lands, should in so doing bless their benighted 
inhabitants ;” remembering, that in order to do so, the govern- 
ments at home can by justice alone save remote dependencies 
from continuing to be, what this illustrious poet found them in 
his day, and what they too often are in ours, “the nursing 
parents of villains, and step-mothers to honest men.”* 





* «Previous to this time, the glory of the Portuguese in the East was 
declining. The emphatic expression of Camoens, contained in the first 
letter which he sent from India, explains in strong terms the situation of 
the country on his arrival:—‘ He mai dos villo s ruys, e madrasta de 
homées honrados.’ The mother of great villains, and the stepmother of 
honest men,’—Adamson’s Memoirs of Cumoens, Vol. i. p. 127. 
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Agr. XVI.—1. Vie de Monsieur Turgot.—Londres. 1786. pp. 299. 


2. Mémoires sur La Vie et les Ouvrages de M. Turgot, Ministre 
d'état. Par Dupont de Nemours.—Piiladelphie. 1788. 


mpPuE first of these works is the most philosophical piece of 

biography with which we are acquainted in any language. 
The author was the familiar friend of him whose life he writes ; 
they were united in friendship by the ‘‘ idem velle atque nolle,” 
in its highest, noblest signification; by a similarity of taste in 
the pure and ennobling pursuits of philosophy and science ; by 
a similarity of sentiment and principle on the great question of 
the improvement and enlightenment of mankind. Turgot has 
obtained in Condorcet, what Achilles possessed in Homer, and 
what Alexander wept for in vain—a worthy recorder of his 
character and actions—a biographer capable of doing justice to 
his memory and his fame. The following pages are intended 
to convey such a picture of the philosophic statesman, as their 
narrow limits will admit; some idea may be conceived of his 
biographer and friend, when it is stated, that the mind of Con- 
dorcet was one worthy to record the principles and develope the 
plans of that of Turgot. 

The other publication belongs to a far inferior order of intel- 
lectual production. The author is, perhaps, more violent in his 
admiration of his subject than Condorcet : but how different an 
admiration! Instead of the calm, discriminating, enlightened, 
approbation of the latter, we have indiscriminate admiration 
and exaggerated praise. He frequently admires, evidently not 
avec connaissance de cause. In attempting to explain several of 
Turgot’s views in economical science, he is absolutely unintel- 
ligible. We could select instances of this, but it would be 
too much to inflict them on the reader. Of exaggerated, and 
indeed absolutely unjust praise, the following example will be 
sufficient. Speaking of Turgot’s “ Réflexions sur la formation 
et la distribution des richesses,” he observes, * tout ce qwil y 
a de vrai dans I’ ouvrage estimable, mais pénible a lire, que M. 
Smith a publié depuis sur le méme sujet en deux gros volumes 
en quarto, s’y trouve, et tout ce que M. Smith y a ajouté manque 
d’exactitude et méme de fondement.”—Part. I. p. 113. M. 
Dupont de Nemours must have had a somewhat singular idea 
of “ books painful to read ;” at least for a man who undertook 
to write the life of the most truly philosophic statesman whom 
the world has yet beheld. The very fact above mentioned, 
even though not coupled with the evidence furnished by the 
opinion contained in the sentence we have quoted, proves him 
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to have been utterly unfitted for the task; and the remark of 
Turgot, that every man who really believed the dmpét territorial 
impracticable or unjust, could not possess sound views on 
administration, may with more justice be applied here. With- 
out entering farther into the subject, there is abundant matter 
to controvert that opinion in a single instance, which we shall 
select from the work of Dr. Smith ; a work that notwithstand- 
ing the incessant progressiveness of human science, may be 
called immortal, with as much justice, perhaps, even as the 
Principia of Newton. We allude to the arguments by which 
Dr. Smith rebuts the principle maintained by the French écono- 
mistes (to whom Turgot, though he disclaimed adhering strictly 
to a particular list as unphilosophical, must certainly be con- 
sidered to belong,) that the class of artificers, manufacturers, 
and merchants, is to be regarded as altogether barren and 
unproductive. 

Such a book is not merely worthless, it is absolutely perni- 
cious; and perhaps still more injurious to the science which it 
attempts to expound, than to the memory of the individual the 
course of whose life it professes to trace. It has been, in an 
eminent and peculiar degree, the ill fortune of the science of 
politics and political economy to meet with this treatment. The 
very language of the sciences that treat of number and space, 
and physical motion, and physical rest or equilibrium, is such, 
that the difficulty of the mere acquisition of it repels a large 
class of persons, and, luckily for those sciences, most ef those, 
who finding the political sciences couched in the ordinary 
language of the world, in the common written sounds pepoTwv 
avOowrwyv, pounce greedily upon these unfortunate sciences, and, 
fancying they have made them all their own, go floundering and 
hallooing on from proposition to proposition, and from blunder 
to blunder, rolling in the mud of their own conceptions, “ in 
omne volubiles evum.” It may perhaps be considered too 
severe to treat M. Dupont de Nemours as an instance in point ; 
yet the evidence before us warrants the inference, that he has 
the consolation of not standing alone. As his predecessors in 
office were not a few, so those that have followed in his steps 
may be called legion, for they are many. And the path they 
tread is as broad, level, and easy, as the one opposed to it is 
steep, narrow, and difficult. When we say, that M. Dupont’s 
book is worthless, we would be understood as speaking of it in 


relation to political science. It contains many delightful anec- 
dotes, and many interesting facts relative to Turgot, which are 
not to be found in Condorcet; and it conveys besides, much 
valuable information respecting the state of France before the 
Revolution. 
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We now dismiss the subject of M. Dupont de Nemours, and 
his book, and proceed to give some account of Turgot, chiefly 
taken from the admirable work of Condorcet. 


‘Anne Robert Jacques Turgot, descended from one of the most 
ancient families in Normandy, was born at Paris on the 10th of May, 
1727. Being the youngest of three sons, he was destined by his 
parents for the ecclesiastical profession, for which, observes Condorcet, 
his taste for study, the modesty and simplicity of his manners. his 
thoughtful character, and a species of timidity which kept him aloof 
from dissipation, appeared to fit him ; but Turgot very early formed 
a resolution not to be an ecclesiastic. It was neither ambition, nor 
an inordinate love of pleasures the enjoyment of which might be 
deemed incompatible with the exercise of the profession in question, 
that deterred Turgot from embracing it. Indeed, neither an ambitious 
nor a voluptuous man need have feared to enter the precincts of a 
church, which could boast among its godly members a Richelieu and 
a Mazarin, a De Harlay and a Dubois. By neither of these motives 
was Turgot acted upon. For, in regard to the one, he was not ambi- 
tious, in the vulgar sense of the word; his ambition not being to 
obtain place, title, and wealth, but to render his fellow-men virtuous 
and happy. And in regard to the other, he was always distinguished, 
not merely for the theory, but the practice of a morality, far, far above 
that of his country and age. But it was the deep, earnest, pure, 
single-minded, and early-imbibed love of the good, the just, the true, 
by whatever appellation it be known, and which those who prefer 
that name, may call a tender and enlightened conscience, which 
represented to Turgot the imprudence and immorality of taking upon 
him a solemn engagement to maintain always the same public 
opinions, to preach what he would perhaps cease to believe, to teach 
to others as truths what he regarded as errors, and to leave himself no 
alternative, if he wished ever to adopt opinions different from those of 
the church, but either to make, as it were, his whole life a lie, or, by 
an open renunciation, expose himself to all the persecuting rage of an 
infallible, and therefore a fanatic and cruel hierarchy. 

‘Turgot having obtained his father’s consent to his plan of not 
entering the church, selected for his profession the employment of 
Master of Requests. Passionately fond, says Condorcet, of all kinds 
of knowledge, as well as literature and poetry, he had studied the 
elements of all the sciences, into some he had entered deeply, and he 
had formed a list of a great number of works which he wished to 
execute. Poems, trayedies, philosophy, romances, in particular, vast 
treatises on physics, history, geography, politics, morals, metaphysics, 
and languages, entered into this singular list. There exist only the 
plans of several of these works ; these plans suppose knowledge as vast 
as various, views original and profound. ‘This passion for study 
would have led a man of even less genius than he, but of a character 
as superior to ambition, and a mind as far removed from vanity, to 
desire no other employment than that of a man of letters: M. Turgot 
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thought otherwise. The profession in which he could be most useful, 
without being ever obliged to sacrifice either truth or justice, was that 
which he believed himself obliged to embrace. He preferred, then, an 
office of Master of Requests to the other places of the Robe. Minister 
of the executive power, in a country where the activity of that power 
extends over every thing, agent of the government in the operations 
of finance or commerce which have most influence on the public 
prosperity, more sure than the members of any other order of being 
called to the first places of the administration, a Master of Requests 
seldom fails of exercising a great influence, either over a province or 
the whole state, and of having it in his power in the course of his life 
to do much good or much evil, by his knowledge or his prejudices, his 
virtues or his vices. —-pp. 14, 15. 

Turgot prepared himself for this new career, by studying with 
more care those branches of science which had most relation to 
the duties of his office; such of the physical sciences as applied 
to agriculture, to manufactures, to the knowledge of the objects 
of commerce, to the construction of public works; the parts of 
mathematics that are wanted in the calculations which the ques- 
tions of physics, commerce, and politics often render necessary. 
He had studied deeply the principles of legislature, political 
and economical science. 

The following characteristic incident belongs to this period of 
his life. Having been appointed to examine the affair of an 
Employé des Fermes, who was prosecuted for a crime, and bein 
persuaded that the man was guilty, and that the duty which he 
had to fulfil would consequently be one of rigour, he put off the 
business. After some time, however, he took it in hand, and 
found that the person accused was innocent. Shocked at the 
injustice he had been the means of countenancing, he considered 
himself bound to repair the wrong which the man had suffered 
by the delay ; and knowing what was the amount of salary of 
which he had been deprived during the continuance of the trial, 
he paid him every farthing of it. 

It was at this period of his life that Turgot contributed 
several articles to the Encyclopédie, with the editors of which 
he was connected, and which appeared to him a work well 
adapted to put in operation the best means of rendering man- 
kind enlightened, happy, and virtuous. He was persuaded that 
the only sure means to accomplish this, was to destroy their 
prejudices, and to make them know and adopt truths, which 
ought to direct their opinions and their conduct. To this end 
he thought that all sorts of questions ought to be carefully ex- 
amined, all sorts of opinions quietly discussed ; but he reckoned 
it of importance that this discussion should be public, that all 
men should be invited to the examination, in order that the 
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knowledge of truth might not be confined to a small number 
of persons, which is nearly as bad as leaving her in her fabled 
well. The articles which Turgot contributed were, “ Etymo- 
logie,” “ Expansibilité,” “ Existence,” “ Force et Fondation.” 
Our limits will not permit us to notice more than the first and 
last of these. 

In the first of these, he shews that the science of etymology, 
which has become almost ridiculous by the abuse of it, might, by 
being subjected to the rules of sound criticism, cease to be arbi- 
trary and uncertain ; that then it serves to throw light on the 
revolutions of language, which are connected with the history 
of opinions, and of the progress of the human mind; and he 
shews, that etymology may not be a frivolous study, even in 
the eyes of a philosopher who only loves useful truths. Lord 
Bacon will not admit so much as this. “ Primd autem,” he says, 
“ minimé probamus curiosam illam inquisitionem, quam tamen 
Plato, vir eximius, non contempsit ; nimirum de impositione et 
originali etymologia nominum; supponendo ac si illa jam a 
principio ad placitum indita minimé fuissent, sed ratione quadam 
et significanter derivata et deducta+; materiam certe elegantem, 
et quasi ceream, quod apté fingi et flecti possit ; quoniam vero 
antiquitatis penetralia perscrutari videtur, etiam quodammodo 
venerabilem ; sed nihilominus parce veram, et fructu cassam.”* 

In the article “ Fondation,” it is the object of Turgot to show 
that a perpetual foundation or endowment must, of necessity, 
become eventually useless, if it does not even end in being perni- 
cious; that, in fact, the inevitable changes in the manners, 
opinions, knowledge, industry, and wants of men; the no less 
infallible changes in the extent, population, riches, and manu- 
factures (travauz, i. e. species of kinds of Jabour) of a city, ora 
province, would completely prevent the most enlightened man 
of his age, from forming a useful establishment for the age that 
was to succeed. The inference is inevitable. If the soundest 
and most enlightened understanding, the clearest and most ex- 
tensive foresight, could neither foresee nor prevent abuses, what 
are we to expect in those foundations, which are generally the 
work of vanity, of caprice, of prejudice, of narrow or false views, 
at the best, of an indiscriminating beneficence? After shewing 
the danger of perpetual foundations, Turgot endeavours to prove, 
that those existing aught to be respected only as long as they 
areuseful. The right of property of an estate or a commodity, is 
founded, he says, on nature, and the preservation of that right is the 
principal motive of the establishment of society. The property 





* De Origin. Scient. vi. 1. 
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of foundations, on the contrary, and all others of a like descrip- 
tion, only exists by the consent of authority ; and the right of re- 
forming them, or destroying them, when they become useless or 
dangerous, is a necessary condition of that consent. The idea 
of every perpetual establishment necessarily involves that of a 
power which has the right of changing it; thus, the nation 
alone is the true proprietor of the property belonging to those 
foundations. This does not appear to us to be very well put. 
It is put much better in Earl Grey’s speech, in the House of 
Lords, on the 3rd of October. Adverting to the charge of 
spoliation and robbery, he says, “I deny, that the right of 
returning members is other than a trust ; and the obligations of a 
trust are perfectly distinct from the rights of property. Pro- 
perty may be enjoyed, may be used, may be abused, provided 
the abuse injures no man but the owner, but a trust is confided 
for certain ends, and, if a trust be violated, it may be resumed 
with perfect justice.” Nothing could be more clear and precise. 
There is none of that apparent paradox, or that vague talk 
about ‘nature,’ which appear in Turgot’s argument. These 
five articles were all that Turgot gave to the Encyclopédie, 
though he had prepared several others. The persecutions raised 
against the Encyclopédie, prevented him from continuing to 
write for it. He had another motive. The Encyclopédie had be- 
come “ un livre de secte,” and he considered it in some sort pre- 
judicial to the truths he wished to disseminate, to insert them in 
a work branded with that accusation, well or ill-founded. In 
the beautiful lines of Lucan, which Condorcet has taken for his 
motto, 


** Secta fuit servare modum, finemque tenere, 
Naturamque sequi, patrieque impendeie vitam, 
Non sibi, sed toti genitum se credere mundo.”* 


The following remarks of Condorcet, as is the case in general 
throughout his work, may be considered as embodying the 
opinion of Turgot on this subject : 


‘ He regarded every sect as hurtful. In fact, whether the ambi- 
tion of governing the minds of others had formed it, or, like that 
which has received the name of Encyclopédique, it owes its origin to 
the persecution which forces men to unite; from the moment that a 
sect exists, all the individuals who compose it become answerable for 





* * His sect it was, to fallow Nature’s Jaws, 
And die with pleasure in his country’s cause ; 
To think he was not for himself design’d, 
But born to be of use to all mankind.’ 


Rowe, altered. 
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the errors and faults of eachofthem. The necessity of remaining united, 
obliges them to suppress truths which would hurt men whose suf- 
frage or adherence is useful to the sect. ‘They are obliged to form, 
in some sort, a body of doctrine, and the opinions which form part 
of it, adopted without examination, become, in the long run, real 
prejudices. Thus, good-will rests upon individuals; but the hatred 
and envy which each excites, extend over the whole sect. If this sect 
is formed by the most enlightened men of a nation ; if the defence of 
truths, the most important to the public happiness, is the object of its 
zeal, the evil is still greater. All that is proposed of true and useful, 
is rejected without examination. The abuses, the errors of every 
kind, have for defenders, that large collection of proud and mediocres 
men, the violent enemies of every thing that possesses ¢clat and cele- 
brity. Scarcely does a truth appear, when those whom it would 
injure, brand it with the name of a sect already odious, and are 
sure to prevent its obtaining a hearing. M. Turgot was therefore 
convinced, that the greatest evil perhaps which can be done to truth, 
is to force those who love it to form a sect; and that they cannot 
commit a more fatal error, than to have the vanity or the weakness 
to fall into this snare.""—pp. 28, 29. 


In 1761, Turgot was appointed intendant of Limoges. Vol- 
taire sent him the following message upon the occasion: ‘ One 
of your brethren has just written to me, that an intendant is only 
fit to doharm; I hope you will prove that he can do much 
good.” 

When Turgot entered upon the administration of his pro- 
vince, that system that had continued so long was still stand- 
ing, though the aristocracy that formed its Corinthian columns, 
had long been shorn ef their pristine strength ; the monarchy 
that crowned the glittering but narrow-based and insecure 
structure, was nodding to its fall. It was a state of things, the 
existence of which it is difficult foran Englishman, an American, 
and even a Frenchman of the present day, and will, hereafter, 
be still more so, to form an idea of. The state was divided into 
two orders, between which there was a mysterious, a talismanic 
line drawn —a deep and impassable gulph fixed. On the 
one side was the Frank who had conquered, and who lived 
but for pleasure, insolence, and domination. On the other 
was the Gaul, who had been conquered — who had _ to 
smart beneath the lash of his master, like the beaten hound ; 
—whose lot was the extreme of misery, depression, and con- 
tempt;—who came into the world to be oppressed, over- 
laboured, half-starved, insulted, and then to die as he had 
lived, like the beasts that perish, leaving no trace behind him of 
a moral and intellectual being ;—and for more than ten centu- 
ries had a portion of the human race, thus divided into the 
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oppressor and oppressed, inhabited one of the fairest portions of 
the globe. The accident of birth had placed Turgot in the ranks 
of the oppressor. There are few things more prone to corrupt 
the human heart, than the possession of irresponsible power ; 
and yet our admiration of Turgot is only increased by the consi- 
deration, that he belonged to that most corrupt and degraded 
aristocracy, if possible more degraded even than the miserable 
beings whom it kept in bondage, ignorance, and misery, and to 
whose long-hoarded and terrible vengeance it at last fell a prey. 

Turgot felt, that the time for placing the people’s happiness on 
a broad, firm basis, was not yet arrived, but he thought he could 
accomplish something to ameliorate their condition. He applied 
himself to give activity to the society of agriculture of Limoges, 
and to direct its labours towards a useful end; he caused the 
sages-femmes, who were scattered over the country, to be pro- 
perly instructed ; he secured to the people, during epidemics, 
the assistance of enlightened physicians ; he established charit- 
able work-houses, the only species of charity which does not 
encourage idleness ; he likewise introduced into his district 
(généralité) the cultivation of potatoes. At first, the people 
looked down upon potatoes as a sort of food below the dignity 
of the human species, and only consented to adopt them, after the 
Intendant had had them served up at hisown table. But Turgot 
was also occupied with plans of a more important nature. The 
equalization (répartition) of imposts, the making of roads, the 
militia, the providing of subsistence, the protection of commerce, 
were the principal objects of his labours, during the thirteen 
years that the province of the Limousin was confided to his care. 
The two first of these will be all that our space will permit us to 
notice, and those very briefly. 

The greater part of the lands of this province were farmed by 
mortgagees, whom the proprietor furnished with the seed, cattle, 
instruments of husbandry, in short every thing necessary for 
the cultivation of the farm. The proprietor received half the 
produce. 


‘It was not only very difficult,” says Condorcet, ‘‘ to distinguish, 
under that form of culture, the part which ought to be regarded as the 
produit net of the land, and that which was destined to pay the 
expenses of cultivation or the interest of the capital advanced in the 
shape of cattle and instruments of husbandry ; but they were abso- 
lutely ignorant that that part, the only one of which the proprietor can 
dispose without hurting the cultivator, and the only one which he can 
regard as forming the annual produce, is also the only part which can 
be subjected to the impost, which ought to be proportioned to it.’— 
p. 37. 
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The unjust distribution of the imposts was an evil, and out 
of Turgot’s power to remedy ; but he did what he could. He 
caused an exact registry of lands (cadastre) to be made, and he 
improved the mode of collecting it, by entrusting it to a man of 
credit and character. 

But the great object of Turgot’s care was to deliver the 
Limousin from the burthens of the Corvées. The Corvées, as 
they were called, were one of the results of that system of 
things to which we have slightly alluded as then existing in 
France; and consisted in the repair of the high roads, by the 
compulsory labours of the poor (that is those who could labour) 
iohabibente of the district. The hardship was extreme, if we 
consider that men who had only their day’s wages to live on, 
were compelled to work without wages; that families which 
only subsisted on the labour of their head, were devoted to 
famine and misery ; that the animals necessary to the tillage of 
the ground, were taken away from their work without regard to 
the particular wants of the proprietors. Add to this, that the 
roads were made with ill-will, and by men who were utter 
strangers to the art of road-makmg; that under pretence of 
forcing the people to more continuous labour, work was marked 
out for them at several leagues distance from their places of 
residence; that the frequent repairs of the roads, either made 
badly or with bad materials, were necessary consequences of a 
system, where it was considered allowable to be prodigal of 
human labour, because it cost the royal treasury nothing, and 
where the engineer enjoyed the fatal facility of covering his 
own blunders, at the expense of the sweat and blood of the 
wretched labourers. This impost pressed directly on the 
poor man. Since the rulers had adopted the principle of exacting 
the work in kind, they could only subject to it those who could 
labour. ‘“ And it had come to pass, that a new impost, from 
which no ancient usage, no privilege could claim exemption, 
had become by its very nature one of those from which the 
exemptions were the most extensive.”—p. 39. 

Turgot proposed to the Communautés adjoining the high- 
roads, to have the work to which they must be subjected done 
by contract. They raised the sum required, in proportion to 
the imposition of their taxes ; but they received a diminution 
equal to the sum advanced, which diminution was then equally 
distributed among ali the parishes. The constant keeping-up 
of the roads cost much less, and prevented their going to decay 
far more effectually than Corvées, which could only take place 
twice in the year at most, and the work of which was not 
executed with the same skill. The original construction was 
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at once more economical, and more substantial. The Magis- 
trate had himself instructed the engineers and contractors. 


‘ Thus,’ says Condorcet, “‘ all of odium that belonged to the Cor- 
vées, all that bespoke constraint and personal servitude, all that 
introduced among the people famine, despair, and death, had disap- 
peared. There only remained the unjust distribution of the impost ; 
but it was not in the power of an intendant to change it. It was not 
even that power which had produced the abolition of the Corvées ; it 
was the authority of reason, the confidence inspired by virtue. The 
people, whom woeful experience has too often taught to distrust those 
who govern them, who have so often beheld solemn promises violated, 
cruel vexations covered with the veil of public utility, and the good 
which is professed to be intended them made to serve as a pretext 
for the ill which is done them,—the people, whose concurrence was 
necessary to the success of this operation, seemed at first to consent 
to it with fear; but the conduct of M. Turgot, constantly directed by 
reason, justice and humanity, now triumphed over their distrust ; 
and this triumph was one of the most difficult and at the same time 
most gentle (dour), which virtue has ever obtained. In order 
to enlighten the people as to his intentions and their true interests, he 
addressed himself to the Curés. ‘The letters which he wrote to them, 
in which he entered into the most minute details, in which he 
neglected nothing in order to render himself intelligible to the inha- 
bitants of the country, in order to speak to their reason or rather to 
create one for them, those letters exist; and what an idea do they 
not give us of the greatness and goodness of his soul, when we consi- 
der that he who employed the most precious time of his life in writ- 
ing, in repeating things so familiar and so simple, was the same man 
who, led by an irresistible inclination, had penetrated the abyss of 
metaphysics, studied all the sciences, and attempted to sound the 
depths of them all.’—p. 41-42. 


The occupations of Turgot did not prevent him from writing 
several works; the examination of which, however, would ex- 
tend this article to an undue length, and must, therefore, be 
reserved for another, in which occasion may likewise be taken 
to give some account of the political doctrines of the French 
économistes. 


‘So many labours,’ says Condorcet in summing up his 
account of his provincial administration, ‘a love of justice, accom- 
panied by a goodness always compassionate,—a character incapable of 
yielding to seduction, or to fear,—a zeal for the public good, as free 
from every interest of glory or ambition as human nature will 
allow, had merited for M. Turgot the benedictions of the people of 
his province, the friendship and admiration of a small number of 
men, who knew him thoroughly, and who, to make use of the ex- 
pression of one of them*, congratulated themselves on being born in the 


* M. l’Archéveque d’Aix. 
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age which had produced him,—in short, the suffrages of all enlight- 
ened men, of all those whom the name of virtue did not terrify. And 
at the death of Louis XV, the public voice, which that of interest and 
fear dared not contradict, called him to the highest offices, as a man 
who united to all the knowledge which study can procure, the 
experience acquired by habits of business.’—p. 56. 


The nation, alarmed and worn out by an accumulation of 
abuses, demanded a reforming minister. It pointed to Turgot ; 
for once a nation’s voice was listened to, and Turgot was at 
first.appointed minister of the marine. 

“ Je ne connais point la marine,” said Turgot ; and though 
Condorcet is at some pains to show how much he knew of it, 
Turgot gladly quitted the superintendence of the Marine, 
where he continued only one month, and in which he felt him- 
self in a situation for which he wanted some of the necessary 
knowledge, for that of the finances—an employment for which 
all the labours of his life had prepared him. 

In his celebrated letter to the king, of 24th August, 1774, 
Turgot says :— 


‘1 confine myself at present, Sire, to reminding you of these three 


words :— 

‘No Bankruptey. 

‘ No augmentation of Imposts. 

‘ No Loans. 

‘ To fulfil these three conditions,’ he says, ‘ there is but one means ; 
to reduce the expenditure below tke receipt, and sufficiently below it 
to be able to economise every year twenty millions, in order to clear 
off the old debts. Without that, the first cannon fired will force the 
state to a bankruptcy.’ 


After explaining at some length the means which he consi- 
dered the best for effecting the saving in question, he thus 
concludes. 


‘These are the points which your Majesty has permitted me to 
recall to you. Your Majesty will not forget, that in accepting the 
place of Comptroller-general, I felt all the value of the confidence 
with which you honoured me. 1 felt that you entrusted to me the 
happiness of your people, and, if I may be allowed to say so, the 
care of rendering your person and your authority beloved ; but at the 
same time, I felt all the danger to which I exposed myself. I fore- 
saw that I should have to contend alone against abuses of every kind, 
against the efforts of those who gain by those abuses, against the 
mass of prejudices which are opposed to all reform, and which are so 
powerful a means in the hands of interested persons to eternalize disor- 
ders. I shall evenhave to struggle against the natural goodness, against 
the generosity of your Majesty, and of the persons who are most dear 

VOL, xv1,— Westminster Review. s 
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to you. I shall be feared, even hated by the greatest part of the 
court, by all who solicit favours ; and they will impute to me all the 
refusals, they will represent me as a harsh man (dur), because 
I shall have represented to your Majesty, that you ought not to enrich 
even those whom you love, at the expense of the substance of your peo- 
ple. That people, to whom I shall have sacrificed myself, is so easily 
deceived, that perhaps I shall incur its hatred by the very measures 
which I shall employ in its defence. I shall be calumniated, and 
perhaps with sufficient appearance of truth to deprive me of the confi- 
dence of your Majesty. I should not regret the loss of a place to 
which I never raised my expectations. I am ready to give it up as 
soon as I can no longer hope to be useful to it; but your esteem, the 
reputation of integrity, the public good will, which have determined 
your choice in my favour, are dearer to me than life. 

‘ Your Majesty will remember, that it is on the faith of your pro- 
mises, that | undertake a burthen, perhaps above my strength ; that 
it is to you personally, to the honest, the just, and good man, rather 
than to the king, that I give myself up.’ 


In recording the expressions of this noble letter, we might 
well imagine that we were writing the history of our own day— 
nay, of the very moments in which we write. 

Under a despotism the raising of funds being the principal 


difficulty which the government has to contend with, the 
Comptroller-general of Finance was then Prime Minister. of 
France. ‘The principle on which the finances had been long 
managed, was the augmentation of the king’s revenue; care 
being at the same time taken to avoid remonstrances (réc/a- 
mations) dangerous to the minister. A consequence of the 
principle was, that the burthens weighed only on the people ; 
and principally on the people of the country, who being dis- 
persed, could neither make themselves heard, nor inspire fear. 
France (when we speak of France before the Revolution we do 
not consider the people as included in the term) was now begin- 
ning to crop the bitter fruits of the tree she had planted. The cup 
of her many and mingled abominations was now nearly full ; that 
cup in which Richelieu had indulged his thirst of blood, and 
Mazarin his thirst of gold, Louis XIV his thirst of vain glory, 
and his grandson his, of false and guilty pleasure. The country 
which the virtuous and philosophic Turgot was called to govern, 
had become swayed for the last hundred years (to go no farther 
back) by crapulous and vainglorious kings, by blood-thirsty and 
unprincipled priests, by pimps and prostitutes. The result 
was such as would be expected from such acting causes. The 
scene that presented itself was an embarrassed king and an ex- 
hausted people; a monarchy, and its satellites that had 
devoured all, but were craving for more; whose cry, like that 
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of the daughters of the horse-leech, was still “ give, give,” and 
whose device should be like that of Catiline, “ alieni appetens, 
sui profusus ;? a government on the brink of despair and 
bankruptcy, and a kingdom on the verge of ruin and conster- 
nation. Kings, and regents, and ministers, whose characters 
and actions, as long as history shall record them, will be a dis- 
grace to human nature, degraded as it has been and is, had 
poured forth the people’s blood like water, and scattered their gold 
like dust, and pressed them to the earth, overwhelmed at once 
with the accumulated burthen of toil, injury, and insult. And 
are we to be told that such things must have been and must 
have passed away like a summer cloud? That such deeds 
must have been done upon earth without retribution ; and that 
that accursed dynasty and thrice accursed aristocracy must 
have quietly and bloodlessly passed from the insolent, profli- 
gate, and cruel tyrants of an oppressed and ignorant people, 
into the quiet and virtuous citizens of a free, a happy, and an 
enlightened nation? We may answer, in the language of the 
French republican, “ Do you imagine that revolutions are 
made of rose-water?” In a History of France, it is affirmed, that 
“the fate of the French monarchy might have been averted, if 
the monarch had had the good fortune to meet with a practical 
statesman ; a hand and head like those of Richelieu, devoted 
to the principles of Turgot.” This is the old charlatanerie 
about “ practical men ;” as if there were any thing left undone 
by Turgot, which it was fitting for the head and hand of a 
bold, a wise, and an honest man to devise or execute. That man 
can know little of the relative places that belong to Richelieu 
and to Turgot in the intellectual universe, that could for an 
instant suppose, that in not merely whatever was exalted in 
sentiment, but likewise whatever was expressive and profound in 
thought, the unprincipled and blood-thirsty, though, no doubt, 
bold and practically sagacious priest, could be compared with the 
virtuous and humane, the undaunted and profound philosopher. 

Louis XVI had sufficient discernment to perceive at least a 
part of the manifold excellencies of ‘Turgot. And if he had 
possessed firmness enough to persist in supporting him, the 
ruin of his race might have been a little retarded. But to do 
more than for awhile retard it, with such kings and such an 
aristocracy, was far beyond the reach of any statesman gifted 
with any powers short of omnipotence. 

‘ ——. —Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent’. 
If the head and hand of mortal could have saved that fall- 
ing dynasty, Turgot’s were that head and that hand. But 
s 2 
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such an act surpassed mortal prowess. The disease had 
reached a point that placed it beyond the reach of any remedy, 
save one that must do its office through a long succession of 
agony, of convulsions and shedding of blood. 

One of the first measures adopted by Turgot, was the estab- 
lishment of a free trade in corn, in the interior of the kingdom. 
He at once threw down those artificial and most absurd bar- 
riers, in the construction of which man seemed to have em- 
ployed a perverted ingenuity to prevent one part of the king- 
dom which might chance to labour under a temporary famine 
arising from a bad crop, from being relieved by the superabun- 
dance of a more fortunate district; and thus constantly retain 
some province of the kingdom in misery and distress, and at 
the same time cramp the energies, impair the resources, and 
diminish the happiness of the whole. Turgot felt how much 
perfect freedom of exportation would add to the security of 
subsistence, by giving more activity to commerce, and a more 
extensive field of supply in bad years ; but he knew at the same 
time, that that freedom would cause uneasiness, which, how- 
ever chimerical, would produce a real evil; that the foreign 
trade, always very feeble in comparison of that of the interior, 
would remain in a languid state, till the latter should be fully 
established ; that in short, several years of bad crops, at the 
time when the measure passed, rendered the advantage of 
free exportation nearly as imaginary as its pretended dangers, 
so terrible in the eyes of ignorance and sinister interest. But, 
besides the restrictions on the free passage of corn from one part 
of the kingdom to the other, there were numerous local shac- 
kles and exactions, all, or most of which, were removed during 
the ministry of Turgot. Our limits will not allow us even to 
name half of them; they were such as the exclusive privilege 
of bakers, the tax on bread, the bannalité of mills, &c. &c. 

By these different laws, particularly by that for the abolition 
of the Corvées, the servitude of the people of the country was 
nearly destroyed. But those of the towns had also their chains 
which were to be broken, in order that all classes of citizens 
might enjoy a new order of things, founded on beneficence and 
justice. He abolished the exclusive privileges of the companies 
of merchants and workmen, and restored to the mechanic the 
right of disposing as he pleased of his skill or strength: “A 
right” observes Condorcet, “ not then enjoyed by any nation, 
even those which boast most of their liberty.” —p. 82. Manu- 
factures were delivered from the absurd and tyrannical yoke 
which Colbert imposed on them, when he fixed by law the width 
of cloths, the method of making tissues, the process of dyeing, 
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and condemned to confiscations and fines those who departed 
from those laws. And yet they could only have been dictated 
to that minister by ignorant manufacturers, who had taken their 
own knowledge and practice for the limits of the progress of the 
arts, and had thought they had a power to subject the tastes 
and the wants of the men of all ages, to the tastes and wants of 
their own time. By the same edict, industry, almost entirely 
confined to the towns or obliged to pay a tribute to their inha- 
bitants, might establish itself freely im the country, and seek 
out the places where the low price of subsistence, and the 
facility of procuring the commodities which it employed or 
consumed, had marked out its true situation. 

In raising the impost of the Taille, the collector had the right 
of making up the amount by the quatre plus imposés a la taille. 
Although they had already paid their tax, they were obliged by 
the sale of their effects, and even by going to prison, to repair 
the negligence of the collector, or the poverty of their fellow- 
citizens. One of Turgot’s first cares was to abolish this. The 
little country of Gex, separated from the rest of France by 
Mount Jura, had been subjected to the rights of the Ferme- 
Générale. Its position rendered the exercise of these rights 
impossible without a great number of employés, who brought 
ruin upon the unhappy canton. Voltaire had often begged of 
the ministry the liberty to purchase an exemption from those 
rights by another impost; he could never obtain a hearing till 
he applied to Turgot,; andthe Pays de Gex at last obtained 
that liberty so much desired. Freedom was restored to the 
glass-houses of Normandy, which being obliged to supply Paris 
and Rouen with a certain quantity of glass at a low price, 
would have derived no advantage from bringing their manufac- 
ture to perfection, and had remained in that state of mediocrity 
to which oppressive laws condemn all the manufactures which 
have the misfortune to be subject to them. 

Even if our limits permitted it, it would perhaps be tiresome 
to enumerate all, or one half of the admirable and useful regula- 
tions established during the administration of Turgot, which 
consisted either in good laws made or bad laws repealed, and 
which tended to promote the advantage of all classes of citizens, 
proprietors, peasants, inhabitants of the towns, without ever 
sacrificing one to the other. It may be sufficient to observe, 
that Turgot’s improvements embraced the whole range of the 
economical, political, and legislative sciences. But he also 
called in the physical sciences to his aid. He attached to his 
administration three geometricians of the academy of sciences, 
M. D’Alembert, the Abbé Bossut, and de Condorcet, whom he 
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appointed to investigate the physical practicability of certain of 
the plans of improvement submitted to him. ‘ Some experiments 
on fluids” observes Condorcet, p. 93, “made by the Abbé 
Bossut, were the only fruit of this establishment; which, formed 
by friendship and personal confidence, was destroyed with the 
ministry of M. Turgot.” 

Turgot regarded the encouragement of the arts and sciences, 
as one of the duties of his place: but he did not forget, that 
those encouragements being payed by the nation, ought to be 
proportioned to the utility. He never granted an exclusive 
privilege. A present, a pension, the purchase of a certain 
number of machines invented, the distribution of which might 
be a benefit to the government; such were the recompenses 
which he granted. 

The following are a few of the financial operations of Turgot. 
He restored the public credit, which had been almost annihil- 
ated ; and the means he made use of to that end were exact- 
ness in payments, fidelity to engagements, a spirit of justice 
and reform throughout his whole administration. Pensions 
were delayed for three years; Turgot caused two years to be 
paid at once of all those which did not exceed four hundred 
livres ; that is, of all, which being necessary for subsistence, had 
been granted as a just recompence. During his ministry, they 
were paid up to the current year, while the payment of all the 
others, and that of the arrears of annuities due to the creditors 
of the state, were equally ameliorated. Ten millions, due for 
advances made to the colonies had been payable for five years, 
and the payment of them had been suspended, Turgot payed 
at first fifteen hundred thousand livres, secured a million yearly 
for the payment of the rest, and offered contracts (conirats) at 
four per cent, to such as preferred them. He had been assured 
in Holland of a loan of sixty millions, at less than five percent ; 
a loan which would have been an extraordinary phenomenon in 
French finance, but which his retreat prevented from taking 
place. The first loan which followed it, though much less con- 
siderable, was beyond six and a quarter. The finance appoint- 
ments had been multiplied, with the sole view of procuring a 
momentary resource by the first sale, Almost all the offices 
were double. Turgot proposed to unite the double appointments 
under one head, to make him whose office was abolished, be 
reimbursed by him who kept the other; and when one person 
held two places, to suppress the salary of one of them. This 
operation had already been put in practice, in the case of the 
receipt of the Jazdles. 


‘Such had been the operations,’ says Condorcet, ‘such were the 
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views of M. Turgot ; and it was thus, that while they accused him of 
not knowing finance, apparently to console themselves for the supe- 
riority which they were obliged to acknowledge, in all the important 
parts of the administration ; he had augmented the public revenue, 
without putting on a new impost, and after having suppressed or 
diminished several ; and that, without having recourse to new loans, 
he had made repayments and diminished the debt. All these labours 
had been the work of twenty months ; and two attacks of gout, a 
hereditary malady in the family of M. ‘Turgot, had hindered him, for 
several mouths, from carrying on his plans. The forced labour to 
which his zeal for the public good had made him devote himself at the 
peril of his life, had prolonged these attacks and rendered them 
dangerous.’ —pp. 115-16, 

The law which the minister had passed, establishing a free 
trade in corn in the interior of the kingdom, furnished his 
enemies with a pretext for attacking him. The year had been 
bad ; the people, as we have seen them in several parts of Great 
Britain in our own day, were accustomed, in times of scarcity, 
to commit excesses against the corn-merchants, whom the 
government had ofteu been weak and base enough to abandon 
to their fury. On the present occasion the storm was increased 
by the arts and manceuvres of the faction who were opposed to 
Turgot’s reform—the French Tories and high-churchmen of that 
day. They dispersed, in great abundance, books, in which 
Turgot and those who held his principles, were described as 
persons occupied with chimerical projects, wishing to govern 
from their closets by speculative principles, and sacrificing the 
people to experiments which they wished to make, in order to 
prove the truth of their systems. They hired a band of ruffians 
to form the nucleus of a mob, who went about from village to 
village, collecting the populace as they proceeded, crying out 
that they wanted bread, and at the same time destroying all the 
provisions that came in their way. They pillaged successively 
the markets along the Lower Seine, and the Oise. They entered 
Paris and Versailles without producing the desired effect. 
Turgot saw, in the circumstances of this riot, a plan to storm 
Paris. The money which the plunderers had with them, their 
practice of destroying provisions, declaring at the same time 
that they were dying of hunger, all announced an organized 
plan of rebellion and pillage. The danger which frightened 
others, seemed to awake the energies of Turgot. Troops were 
posted along the Seine, the Oise, the Maine, and the Aine; 
they everywhere anticipated the plunderers, or dispersed them. 
The disorder terminated on the frontiers of the Isle of France 
and of Picardy. The parliament, in consternation, had made a 
decree that the king should be petitioned to lower the price of 
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bread. This arrét was posted up on the very evening of the 
day of the riot, and was likely to renew it on the following day. 
Turgot went that night with all speed to Versailles, awoke the 
king and the ministers, proposed his plan, and made it to be 
adopted. The affiches of the arrét were crowded by placards, in 
the king’s name, forbidding riotous meetings under pain of death. 
A month after, the king in going to Rheims, went over a part 
of the theatre of these commotions, and he found there only a 
people who blessed his government. The king’s remark, repeated 
by the nation with transport, “Il n’y a que M. Turgot et moi, 
qui aimons le peuple,” was, says Condorcet, the recompence 
of the minister, and the punishment of his enemies. 

In proposing his laws, Turgot gave a detailed account of the 
principles on which they were grounded. The preambles of 
many of those laws, are chefs-d’ceuvres of composition, in a style 
for which there existed no model. His simple and great soul, 
governed by a profound feeling of love for mankind and zeal 
for justice, and almost inaccessible to every other passion, easily 
assumed the noble and paternal tone which befits a monarch 
laying before his people what he believed it his duty to do for 
their happiness. 

Turgot did not give in his resignation till he was required to 
do so, though he had long foreseen that event. 

* Every one of his operations,’ says Condorcet, ‘ excited a murmur ; 
each of his plans met with an obstacle. In the first moments of his 
ministry, the public, terrified by the prospect of a bankruptcy, or a 
new impost, had not thought of the danger of a real reform in the 
state; a danger nearly as great as the former for the greater part of 
the rich inhabitants of the capital. But the first fear having subsided, 
they perceived the danger in all its extent ; it was impossible not to 
see what principles directed the new administration. It announced 
throughout, the desire of re-establishing the citizens in their natural 
righis, violated by a heap of laws which ignorance and weakness 
more than despotism had multiplied. It everywhere betrayed the 
design of attacking abuses at their source, and of acknowledging no 
politics, but the care of conforming to truth and justice. All those 
aristocratic powers, which in a monarchy only serve to fatigue the 
people and einbarrass the government, foresaw that their destruction 
or their reform would be the consequence of a just and firm system of 
administration. The courtiers perceived too well, that they had 
nothing to hope from M. Turgot ; they foresaw that if he had not one 
day influence to carry economy into the expenses of the court, he 
would attack the root of the evil, and would not be contented with 
lopping the feebler branches which others would soon replace. They 
foresaw the destruction of those appointments, of those places, which, 
useless to public order, and yet payed for by the people, are real 
grievances. Seduced by the allurements of gold, they had laid down 
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at the foot of the throne the remains of their ancient power ; but the 
time was come when the nation ought no longer either to fear or to pay 
them ; when they ought not to pretend either to govern or impoverish 
it. The financiers knew, that under an enlightened minister, solely 
occupied with simplifying and reforming the collection of the impost, 
the sources of their excessive opulence would soon be dried up. The 
men who dealt in money felt how useless they would be under a 
minister, the friend of order, of freedom of trade, and of publicity in 
all operations. All those men of every profession, of every rank, who 
have acquired the bad habit of subsisting at the expense of the nation 
without serving it, who live by a heap of particular abuses, and regard 
them as so many rights; those persons formed a powerful league by 
their number and the loudness of their clamour.—pp. 132-3-4. 

And yet men will tell us, aye will even have the insolence to 
stand up in an assembly calling itself the representative council 
of a great and free people, and tell us that the French aristo- 
cracy fell, because they were too ready to make concessions to 
the people. The transparent fallacy, the shallow sophism! the 
man who uttered it could not himself have been deceived by 
it. When did they make such concessions as wise and honest 
men make? Never. When they beheld the whole population 
of France, roused like a giant from his long sleep, banded 
together as one man, and led on by all the courage, all the 
knowledge, and all the intellects, advance against them, sternly 
and fiercely resolved to wrest from them their accursed privi- 
leges ; accursed, because they were enjoyed at the expense of 
the sweat, the tears, and the blood of their fellow-creatures ; 
then, and not till then, did they talk of concessions. And then 
some fled, and others joined the ranks of the democrats ; even 
as knaves and cowards always join the party which they con- 
sider the strongest. Had they stood out to the last, as this man 
would seem to counsel, and died on the last battlement of their 
privileged fastnesses, one merit at least we should have con- 
ceded to them, that as they had lived daring libertines, unrivalled 

roftigates, they died bold and resolute villains, As it is, they 
se no claim to this praise. The concessions they made were 
only wrung from them in the last moments of the existence of 
their order, by the impression of a fear, amounting in its wild 
agonies to madness and despair. Had they possessed the most 
remote knowledge of the proper mode of making concessions, 
now was the accepted time, now was the day of salvation; nay, 
some will even say, whose opinion demands respect, that there 
was for them an hour of grace, an accepted time, still later than 
this ; but most assuredly, none so late as that by the mention of 
which, (seeing that it is much to admit that any concession at 
all might atone for so many centuries of outrage, oppression, 
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and crime), this man dares to get up and insult the majesty* of 
more than one great people. 

As every thing connected with a free and fair system of 
representation is at the present hour peculiarly interesting, 
we shall give a brief sketch of Turgot’s plan to that effect, 
which we need not say he was not permitted to execute. He 
began by joining several villages into a single communauté. The 
general assembly of the members of the community was to 
consist of proprietors alone. Those whose property produced a 
given revenue were to have one vote ; the others, united in small 
assemblies, each of which should possess collectively the 
revenue required for one vote, were to elect a representative in 
the general assembly. These general assemblies were to be 
limited to a single function, that of electing the representative 
of the communauté in the assembly of the canton, and a certain 
number of officers to manage the common affairs, and to watch 
over the little administrations which they would be obliged to 
keep up in each village, The same assemblies were to be formed 
in the towns by the proprietors of houses, and on the same 
plan. The advantages which Turgot expected from this com- 
bination were, that the inhabitants of the country, united in 
bodies sufficiently numerous, and in which the seigneurs and 
ecclesiastics would have a vote and be elected representatives 
only as proprietors, would obtain defenders more enlightened 
and more influential to support their interests, than the syndics 
of parishes ; that they would be enabled to strive against the 
corporations of the towns, and to defend themselves more effec- 
tually against the usurpations of the ecclesiastics and nobles, 
against the avidity of the gens de justice, &c. The municipal 
assemblies of a canton or district were to send representatives to 
a provincial assembly ; and finally a deputy from each province 
was to form in the capital a general assembly. 

No deputy would sit in these assemblies either as invested 
with an appointment, or belonging to a certain class; but no 





* It is curious to see the satellites of absolutism sneer at the application 
of the word Majesty to the people. The word was originally the people’s, 
and the kings of modern Europe pilfered it, Cicero thus addresses the Roman 
people: ‘* Ipsa autem patria, dii immortales! dici vix potest, quid caritatis, 
quid voluptatis habeat! que species Italie! que celebritas oppidorum! 
que forma regionum! qui agri! que fruges! que palchrisohe urbis ! 
que humanitas civium! que reipublice dignitas ! que vestra Majestas !”? 
—Orat. ad Quirites post reditum.—‘ And that word country, Immortal 
Gods! what man can tell how much that is dear, how much that is 
delightful it contains! how lovely is our Italy! how noble her cities! how 
fair her landscapes! the fields! the harvests! the splendour of the capital ! 
the polish of its citizens! the dignity of our Republic! the Majesty of 
you its people !’—Oration to the citizens of Rome, 
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class, no profession, which did not require residence, would be 
excluded from representing a communauté ora province. The 
grand seigneur, the pontiff, the magistrate, would sit as the man 
of the people, according as the choice of the communauté, of 
the canton, of the province, had decided. The constitution of 
all those assemblies would be the same: and equality among 
the members appeared to him still more necessary. It was not 
Turgot’s object, that these assemblies should exercise legislative, 
but only administrative functions. 

Before completing his plan by uniting the assemblies of 
Elections, Turgot conceived that it would have been his duty to 
stop and apprise the king, that by giving to the remainder of 
that plan all its extent, he would be doing the nation an eternal 
benefit, but that he could not do it without sacrificing a part of 
the royal authority. 


* He would have shown him all the glory due to a sacrifice hitherto 
unexampled in history, and an act of patriotism superior to those 
virtues which have acquired for Trajan and Marcus Aurelius the 
just admiration of all ages, but which limiting their influence to the 
period of a single reign, have been lost to posterity. He would have 
said at the same time, that in a constitution thus formed, the general 
wish of the nation would be the only obstacle to the authority, which, 
always tranquil and secure, would no longer behold either an inter- 
mediate body, or the interests of any order of men rise up between 
the prince and his people ; that in fine, if the natural order of events 
should one day render necessary such a sacrifice, it could not be without 
danger for the nation as well as for the prince, unless it were absolutely 
voluntarily made by the sovereign himself before the moment when its 
necessity should begin to be felt.-—Condorcet, pp. 148-9. 


One of the first objects on which Turgot thought that he 
could employ these assemblies, was the reform of the impost. 
Condorcet developes at considerable length, his favourite scheme 
of a direct impét territorial, and gives several analytical formule 
for changing the émpét indirect into an impét direct ; but as this 
scheme was devised at a time when the true nature of rent was 
not understood, we shall not enter into an explanation of it. 

Some of Turgot’s enemies reproached him with too much 
precipitation in his operations, others with too much slowness. 
One of his friends speaking to him one day during his ministry, 
of the former change, he replied: “Comment pouvez vous me 
faire ce reproche ; vous connaissez les besoins du peuple, et vous 
savez que dans ma famille on meurt de la goutte a cinquante 
ans.” 

‘It was the opinion of Turgot, that ina monarchy where the will 
of the prince, at once beneficent, firm, and enlightened, can alone 
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do good, all the address of a minister ought to consist in showing him 
the truth. He believed, that nothing is to be feared with the confidence 
of the prince, and that nothing great is possible without it. He would 
not agree that any mixture of falsehood, that the slightest appearance 
of charlatanerie, should sully the purity of a public man; he knew those 
means and he disdained to employ them. 

‘It was said, that hedid not know men ; yet few philosophers have 
possessed a more profound knowledge, whether of man such as he 
would be by nature, or of man modified in society by the prejudices 
of religion, country, class, by all the interests which act upon him at 
once. But he troubled himself little with the art of knowing a few 
men in particular, of sifting the petty details of their interests, their 
passions, the manner in which they disguise or reveal them, the springs 
of their intrigues and their quackery ; and what would a knowledge 
have availed him, which frequently can neither be acquired nor turned 
to account, but by means which he would have blushed to employ ? 
This defect perhaps contributed to deprive France of a minister who 
would have formed her happiness ; but it was a defect inseparable 
from the elevation of his mind, as his pretended mal-adresse was 
from the pride and purity of his spirit.’—Condorcet, pp. 188-9. 


Once more in the condition of a private citizen, Turgot 
returned to the cultivation of those sciences that had been the 
delight and instruction of his youth and manhood, and were to 
be the solace of his age. But he occupied himself less than 
formerly with political objects, particularly with such as had 
any connexion with the administration or the laws of France. 
It was impossible for a man of such warm sympathies not to 
behold with pain the annihilation of the hopes which he had 
once entertained of repairing the evils of his country, and 
placing its happiness on a firm basis. But his sorrow was that 
of a strong and well-poised mind, whose tranquillity and happi- 
ness depend neither on the smile ofa court, nor on the “ reek 
of popular breath.” The regocation of his edicts regarding the 
Corvées and Jurandes afflicted him far more keenly than the 
loss of his plan. The sciences to which he now chiefly devoted 
his attention were the physical and mathematical. He likewise 
pursued his early love for literature and poetry. He had never 
lost the habit of making verses—an amusement very valuable 
to him in his journeys, or during the sleepless nights caused by 
the gout. But he seldom showed his verses. A few fragments 
were made public, and were attributed to Voltaire by all the 
men of letters. All that was known of his lucubrations was a 
single Latin verse, intended for the portrait of Franklin. 

** Eripuit coelo fulmen, mox sceptra tyrannis.””* 


* * He snatched the bolt from heaven ;—sceptres from tyrants, soon.’ 


Alluding to his electrical experiments,—and his share in the American 
revolution, then pending. 
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The friends of Turgot loved him, says Condorcet, as he 
deserved to be loved; and the manner in which Condorcet has 
written his life is a proof of the truth of the remark. He num- 
bered among his friends men of the highest rank or the greatest 
celebrity, and there was not one among them who did not reckon 
the name of Friend of Turgot as one of his highest claims to 
public consideration. Turgot never married. His biographer, 
Dupont de Nemours, intimates that this arose from his 
having no. hope to find “the love which his spirit had paint- 
ed,” in that corrupt state of society in which it was his fortune 
to live. He entertained too high an idea of the sanctity of mar- 
riage, and despised too much the mode of contracting that 
solemn engagement then in use among his countrymen, to enter 
into it rashly himself. That system by which a young wo- 
man sells her person for the shameful considerations of interest, 
appeared to him the height of baseness and bad morals on the 
part of the wives, of brutality and madness on that of the hus- 
bands. 

And yet he did not declaim against the depravity of his age. 
Considering how marriages were contracted, and how children 
were educated, he was surprised that there was still so much 
probity and virtue. And he inferred from it, that man must have 
about him a natural goodness that was above the influence of 
all that bad institutions could do; for it was the opinion of Tur- 
got that bad laws were the source of bad morals, reversing the 
ancient saying, ‘‘ quid vane sine moribus leges proficient ?”* 


‘‘Why,” he would say, “have good morals existed among no 
people on the face of the earth? It is because none has had good 
laws ; because the laws have flattered the vices of humanity instead of 
repressing them ; it is because universally made agreeable to the will 
of the strongest, they have consecrated the despotism of men over 
women, of fathers over children, of masters over slaves, of the rich 
over the poor, of the great over the little, or of the populace over the 
citizens. The faithful interpreters of vanity, they have separated men 
into orders and classes, and gone against nature, which tends to unite 
them ; they have every where lent the aid of force to the charlatanerie 
and monopoly which seek to stifle peaceful and honest industry ; they 
have every where violated, in the criminal code, the rights of human- 
ity,—in the civil, those of property,—in the commercial, those of 
liberty. ‘Their complication tends to inspire the desire of fraud. 
They have every where favoured the inequality of fortunes which 
plunges a small portion of the citizens in corruption, while it con- 
demns the rest to degradation and misery.” 





* «What will empty laws do, where there are not morals?’ 
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Condorcet describes the following, as one of the effects of a 
better system of legislation :— 

‘ Morals would gain by the destruction of that multitude of small 
places useless in a well-ordered administration, which being given to 
patronage, only serve to keep up idleness, intrigue, and a spirit of 
servitude.’—p. 245. 

‘ Turgot’s attacks of gout had, before his ministry, only been 
painful. The violent labour to which he devoted himself in the 
midst of these attacks, changed the nature of them; and when 
he was restored to leisure, it was too late for repose to repair the 
ill that had been done. The attacks became more and more 
dangerous, and he at last sunk under them. His last attack, 
long and severe, did not impair his mind, nor even his temper. 

‘ He only displayed towards his friends,’ says Condorcet, ‘ a more 
lively sensibility, éxcited by the attentions they showed him; and his 
spirit beheld with tranquillity the approach of the moment when, 
according to the eternal laws of nature, it was about to fill in another 
order, the place which those laws had marked out for it.’—p. 206. 


He expired on the 20th of March, 1781. 


Having brought the virtuous and useful life of his hero to a 
close, Condorcet devotes about a hundred additional pages to 
an exposition of such of his opinions in metaphysics, philoso- 
phy, politics, and legislation, as have not been elsewhere made 
public. And in most of the sentiments which he thus ex- 
pounds, there is a simple grandeur, a moral and philosophic 
sublimity, which belongs to few indeed of the thoughts or the 
sayings of man. ‘These opinions formed detached portions of 
a great work which Turgot had projected, but which he had 
not even begun to write; and they were gathered by Condor- 
cet from his conversation, We fear we can only find room for 
one or two short extracts. 


* Does the soul perish with the body? Turgot believes, not. The 
species of dependence by which the thinking and sentient principle 
appears to belong to the body while it is united to it, indicates, 
withoutdoubt, that at the destruction of the body, the soul must change 
its condition; but nothing in that event appears to indicate the 
destruction of a simple Being, all of whose operations, it is true, have 
been long united to the phenomena of organization, but present no 
analogy with these phenomena. It appears to be proved by observa- 
tion, that no body is destroyed ; the different combinations of their 
elements make them change their forms, and even disappear from 
our senses, but we do not, on that account, the less believe that they 
have not ceased to exist. By what singular privilegeshould the thinking 
Being alone be subjected to destruction? But what becomes of it? 
The wisdom which appears to reign in the economy of the world, 
ought to make us believe that this Being, susceptible of acquiring so 
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many ideas, of reflecting on its sentiments, in a word of arriving at 
perfection, cannot lose the fruit of the labour employed upon it ; that it 
may undergo, after death, modifications, of which those which it has 
received during life are the cause ; and that it is perhaps in that new 
order of things, of which we are unable to form an idea, that exists 
the answer to the greatest difficulties that can be raised against the 
wisdom that reigns in the arrangement of the universe, That order, 
in fact, may offer both an indemnification for pain endured, and 
rewards to virtue. But M. Turgot went no further. He considered 
it as ridiculous to regard the Ruler of so many worlds as a monarch 
occupied in distributing cordons or in condemning to torture, having 
a Court, a Bastille, and executioners; as it appeared to him absurd to 
wish to put himself in his place and create a new universe, to console 
himself for having only been able to know a very small portion of that 
which exists.’—p. 218-9. 

‘ The fanaticism of liberty, and that of patriotism, did not appear 
to him virtuous, but (if those sentiments were sincere) respectable 
errors, of strong and lofty minds, which required to be enlightened, 
and not exalted. He always feared, that when submitted to a severe 
and philosophical examination, those virtues would be found to result 
from pride, from the desire of lording it over others; that the love 
of liberty, was that of superiority ‘over our fellow-citiaens ; the 
love of country, the desire of profiting by its greatness.'—p, 280. 

‘ He regarded the love of glory as a useful spring; but he saw 
more than one inconvenience in its effects. In the first place, if we 
except that which a man owes to his works in letters, to his progress 
in philosophy, to his discoveries in the sciences and arts, it appeared 
to him almost always distributed at hazard. The opinion of the 
vulgar dispenses it unjustly, lavishes it on those who know how to 
seduce, and refuses it to true talent and real virtues. ‘Turgot also 
saw in the love of glory an obstacle to the progress of some parts of 
human knowledge ; he believed, that the love of study, and the plea- 
sure of being occupied, had as much to do with great discoveries as 
the desire of distinction ; and he saw at the same time, that as long 
as the greater part of men should work with the view of obtaining 
renown, the researches which require long observations, and where 
important truths can only be obtained by labours continued during 
several generations, would necessarily be neglected.'—p. 284. 

« Satire, if it was true, if it had for its object vice, and particularly 
public crimes, appeared to him only an act of justice. He believed 
that a man might conceal his name, because it was not necessary, in 
order to show his courage, thatan honest man should expose himself to 
an unjust oppression ; and the most virtuous man who perhaps has 
ever existed, has made satirical verses,’—p. 288. 


Turgot could not dissemble his hatred for knaves, his con- 
tempt for cowardice or baseness : those sentiments involuntarily 
showed themselves on his countenance. But as they were only 
the consequence of his love for mankind, they neither inspired 
him with a spirit of injustice, nor of vengeance. 
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‘ All his sentiments were pure, all his first emotions were gentle or 
courageous, and his calm spirit, full of candour and justice, presented 
to those who could contemplate it a spectacle at once delightful and 
sublime’—Condorcet, p. 290. 

‘ That constant agreement between his conduct and his principles, 
his sentiments and his reason ; that union of an inexorable justice, 
with the gentlest humanity ; of the strongest virtues, with the most 
amiable qualities ; of sensibility, with firmness of character; of just- 
ness of understanding, with subtlety ; of method in his reasoning, with 
boldness in his ideas ; of a subtle analysis, with vast views ; of depth, 
with exactness in the details ; that merit so rare of having embraced 
all in his knowledge, and the merit more rare still of having carried 
into that vast combination so much clearness and soundness ; that 
firm adherence to his opinions, without ever exaggerating them ; all 
these qualities form a combination perhaps unparalleled in the his- 
tory of man, and which could only appear in a peaceful and cultivated 
nation, and an enlightened age. Some men have exercised great 
virtues with more éclat, have possessed qualities more brilliant, 
have displayed in some departments a greater genius ; but perhaps no 
man has ever presented to the view a more perfect and imposing whole. 
It seemed that his wisdom and his strength of mind, seconding the 
happy gifts of nature, had only left him such ignorance, weakness, 
and defects, as it is impossible for a limited being not to preserve.’— 
p. 290. 


Some considered Turgot cold ; but it was his reason alone that 
preserved him from being a man subject to passion. To others he 
appeared haughty ; yet never man entertained a more profound 
esteem for talent and virtue, and set a higher value on the 
efforts of modest mediocrity usefully employed. The predica- 
ment in which Turgot stood, was one unfortunately rare among 
statesmen. He was too far in advance of his age to be under- 
stood by it; and there existed but a very small number of men 
in Europe in his time, who were capable of appreciating his ex- 
traordinary mind. The consequence was, “ that the man who 
never did any thing but good, had nevertheless many enemies ; 
and the reputation of a virtuous and intrepid citizen, possessed 
of talents and extensive knowledge, was all that was accorded 
by the vulgar, to one of the most extraordinary men that 
nature has ever produced.” 








Erratum.—In p. 27, 1. 31, for middle of July read month of Julye 
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